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CHAPTER XXXI. 


LITTLE FLORENCE. 


Wuart do we do in great crises of 
our life? How many of us can 
answer that question? Our friends 
know perhaps—as for us, we are 
stricken dumb with a great silence. 

Who is this breathing, living, 
moving being? Is it 1? Dol 
feelall this? Is the clock striking ? 
Am I awake? Is the world just 
as it was before this morning? 
By and by we shall feel glad, or 
sorry perhaps; now we look on 
with blank eyes, in which there is 
a little wonder, perhaps terror ; 
presently we shall wake up, we 
think, and find it all a dream. 

Dym never knew what she felt 
when that unlooked-for apparition 
crossed the threshold and drew her 
on with it; one faint cry she had 
uttered, half in recognition and 
half in terror, as that groping touch 
met hers in the darkness, but now 
she seemed stricken dumb. 

Her limbs shook under her, and 
she leant against the wall to sup- 
port herself as the strange bearded 
figure quietly closed the door and 
then stooped down to caress the 
dog that was shivering and whining 
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about his feet. She could not have 
spoken, only when it turned and 
held out its hands to her in silence, 
the girl sprang forward and fastened 
on them, and her head was bowed 
lower and lower till it touched the 
rough coat-sleeve. 

He let her stand so for a minute, 
as though speech was difficult even 
to him. 

‘Poor child, I never meant to 
frighten you in this way; it was 
Kelpie’s fault; but it was brave of 
you to open the door.’ 

‘If I had only known—O Mr. 
Chichester !’ Dym’s voice had a 
quiver of ecstasy in it now. 

‘Somebody besides Kelpie has 
not forgotten me, I see,’ laying his 
hand on her hair. ‘Hush, my 
child, do not tremble so: it is no 
wraith, but a real flesh-and-blood 
Guy Chichester.’ 

*Yes, I know—safe home. I 
said it—lI felt it, thank God ! 

‘Amen,’returned Guy Chichester 
devoutly ; but the word was followed 
by a heavy sigh. 

That sigh recalled Dym to her- 
self. 
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The coming home might be joy 
to them—a bringing back from 
the dead ; but what must it be to 
him? And then his mother. 

‘Come,’ she whispered, her soft 
cold fingers closing round his hand, 
and drawing him with gentle force ; 
‘we must not stand here ; it would 
kill her if she heard your voice— 
with joy, Imean. They all thought 
you were dead—all but I—I never 
believed it. Come,’ and she led 
him to the dark library. Guy 
offered no resistance ; he stood by 
silently, while Dym with shaking 
hands kindled the lamp she had 
always kept trimmed forhis coming, 
and then set light to the piled-up 
logs. She did not rise from her 
knees till the dry wood spluttered 
and crackled into a blaze; even 
by the dim flare of the hall lamp 
she had seen he was dripping with 
wet from head to foot. 

She stole a look at him now as 
she rose to her feet. He was no 


wraith, he had told her, and yet, 
as he stood in his old position 


propping his broad shoulders 
against the mantelpiece, it seemed 
to her that but for his voice she 
would hardly have recognised him. 
Was this their Sintram—the Guy 
Chichester they had missed for so 
many hopeless years—this tall 
haggard figure in sailor’s dress? 
The brown-bearded face looked 
thin and sallow and unkempt; there 
was a sunken weariness about his 
eyes, and his hair and beard were 
quite gray ; he looked ten—twenty 
years older. 

He turned and saw her watching 
him with her eyes full of tears. 

‘You don’t know me, eh?’ he 
said, with something of his old 
abruptness, only it was sharpened 
by pain. And as she came closer 
and put her hand timidly on his 
arm, as though she wanted the 
assurance of touch that this was 
really he, his closed over it quickly, 
almost eagerly. ‘Let me hold it 


a moment; I want to feel the 
touch of a woman’s hand again. 
Good God, to think I have come 
to this! So they thought I was 
dead ?’ 

‘Humphrey said so, and Mr. 
Fortescue ; and I think your mother 
feared it at last. Mrs. Delaire put 
on mourning: they were all angry 
with me because I would not be- 
lieve it.’ 

‘ Humph,’ somewhat grimly ; ‘I 
feel like a ghost revisiting my old 
haunts.’ And then, as though the 
innocent pressure of the soft fingers 
soothed him, he said, half smiling, 
‘Then you did not believe it, eh ?” 

‘I could not’—the tears brim- 
ming over her pale cheeks now. 
*I never had a doubt till this even- 
ing, when Humphrey fretted me. 
I knew—I was sure—you would 
come back to your child.’ 

‘ Ah, heavens, my child!’ The 
hollow eyes gathered a little light 
now, the hard muscles of the face 
relaxed : she had touched the right 
chord. 

‘ She is such a darling—you will 
love herso,’ wenton Dym hurriedly ; 
‘she has prayed every night for 
you ever since she could lisp your 
name.’ 

‘My little Florence,’ shading 
his eyes with his hand and speak- 
ing huskily now; ‘tell me more 
about them—Miss_ Elliott—my 
mother ?” 

‘She is somewhat ailing,’ re- 
turned Dym evasively ; but there 
was no eluding those stern sad 
eyes. 

‘I have a mother still—you are 
not trying to break any bad news 
to me? Tut, how you frightened 
me! I saw a light in her window 
just now—she is ill then?’ 

‘Very ill; I think the fear you 
were dead has broken her heart. 
She has been very weak, and they 
say she has no wish to rally ; she 
will be better now, only—’ 

‘Only what ? 
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* She is blind.’ 

‘Again! Good God ” 

‘You must not mind; it will be 
easier to bear now ; it has all been 
so wretched. Hark! what is that ?’ 
as a crashing noise was heard out- 
side. Mr. Chichester listened. 

‘One of the elms, I expect, has 
fallen into the carriage sweep. 
Ugh, what a night it is! all the 
storm fiends are abroad, I think.’ 

‘And you came home in spite 
of the storm ?” 

‘Yes, I had got the home-sick- 
ness too strong to wait till the 
morning. A little extra buffeting 
would do me no harm, I thought ; 
and then I saw the light in her 
window, and heard Kelpie bark. 
I knew when the door opened that 
I should see my little friend on the 
threshold.’ 

‘Kelpie found you—not I—good 
brave Kelpie.’ 

‘I was stealing away like a thief, 
when the rascal jumped on me; 
so I have friends still. Ah, well, 
I never dreamt of this—that I 
should be glad to come home even 
without her !’ 

‘ Are you glad, Mr. Chichester ?’ 

‘Yes, child, yes. I never thought 
to be thankful, when He gave me 
back my life; but I am thankful 
now.’ 

‘Why? she asked, speaking 
more to herself than to him. 

‘Why? have I nota child? I 
have been a poor father, perhaps. 
But it was the thought of her that 
kept the life in me, when one after 
another succumbed. Ihave looked 
Death in the face more than once; 
but she has brought me back.’ 

Dym shuddered. He was in the 
boat’s crew after all. She had found 
the clue to his gray hair and hollow 
cheeks, He was gaunt through 
famine, worn by sickness, perhaps ; 
the proud strength within him had 
given way under such cruel hard- 
ships. 

‘Why do you not take me to 
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my child ?’ he continued reproach- 
fully. But Dym shook her head as 
she touched his wet sleeve mean- 
ingly. 

‘You must not go to her like 
this: you are wet through, Mr. 
Chichester. I will wake Stewart, 
and he shall bring you some dry 
clothes, and some wine.’ 

‘I would rather have some food,’ 
he returned, shivering and holding 
his hands over the blaze. ‘I have 
learnt to bear hunger tolerably 
well,’ with a bitter smile, ‘ but my 
endurance will not hold out much 
longer. Do you know, I worked 
my way to Liverpool, and I had 
only money to pay my railway fare. 
I have not broken my fast since 
yesterday.’ 

Dym uttered an exclamation of 
horror—he was starving and she 
had never offered him food. In 
what a pitiable plight had the 
master of Ingleside returned ! 

‘Wait a moment,’ she gasped. 
She ran down the dark corridor 
that led to the servants’ quarters. 
Stewart slept in a little room open- 
ing out of the butler’s pantry ; the 
lad stirred in his sleep as Dym 
shaded her lamp and called to 
him. 

‘It ain’t time to get up, Miles ; 
it is all that old lying cock,’ he 
muttered drowsily. 

Dym had almost to shake him. 

‘Your master has come home. 
Hush, don’t wake the others ; you 
must get up directly. I want wine, 
and food, and clothes for him; he 
is wet through, and almoststarving.’ 

Stewart was wide awake after 
this ; he found Miss Elliott loading 
a tray with food from the larder, 
and took it from her without a 
word; his ruddy face was quite 
gaping and pale, as the gaunt 
gray-haired figure in the ragged 
sailor’s dress came eagerly forward. 

‘Isyonthe master? I shouldn’t 
have known him, We thought you 
was dead, sir!’ burst out poor 
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Stewart, looking round-eyed and 
aghast. Guy held out his hand 
to him with one of his sad smiles : 

‘Miss Elliott took me for a 
ghost just now. Don’t be afraid, 
my good fellow, you don’t know 
how sorrow and hunger change a 
man. When I have had something 
to eat and drink I may look more 
like myself.’ 

Dym waited on him noiselessly. 
Once, as she was serving him 
with something, he took the little 
hand and carried it to his lips. 

‘If you knew what it is to me 
to have a woman’s hand about me 
again !’ he said with some emotion. 
‘I think your hair would rise, Miss 
Elliott, if you knew what I have 
been through.’ And for a long time 
after that he did not speak again. 

Stewart came back by and by 
with an armful of his master’s 
clothes. 

‘I did it as quietly as I could,’ 
he whispered; ‘ but Dorothy heard 
me, and came to the door. I think 
the mistress is awake.’ 

; ‘I must go to her,’ returned Dym, 

rising. ‘I was afraid of this. Wait 
with your master, Stewart.’ 
_ Mrs. Chichester was sitting up 
in bed. She looked flushed and 
excited—her white hair had escaped 
from her cap, and lay in silvery 
lengths on her shoulder. Dorothy 
was smoothing it. 

‘Stewart has wakened my mis- 
tress,’ said Dorothy quickly. Dym 
tried to silence her with a look. 

‘What can Stewart be doing up 
here at this time of night, my dear? 
He was in Guy’s room; I heard him. 
Dorothy would have it I was dream- 
ing till she went herself to look.’ 
Dym stole an agitated glance at 
Dorothy, but the waiting-woman’s 
iron face was immovable, as usual. 
_ ‘I thought, maybe, he was walk- 
ing in his sleep, only he had got 
some clothes over his arm. You 
haven’t been to bed yourself, Miss 
Elliott, though it is nigh on an 
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hour since you left us. Folks 
seem restless to-night,’ finished 
Dorothy, who had been disturbed 
from her own sleep, and was 
slightly impracticable. 

‘Is anything the matter? Why 
have you not been to bed, my 
dear?” asked Mrs. Chichester 
anxiously. Dym was nearly at 
her wits’ end. If Dr. Grey or 
even Humphrey were here, to tell 
her what to do. She had heard 
that these sudden surprises were 
dangerous; and yet Stewart, and 
the clothes, and her own wakeful- 
ness—how was she to account for 
all that ? 

In desperation she went danger- 
ously near the truth. Kelpie was 
restless. A poor man had taken 
refuge in their porch from the storm, 
and the dog had heard him ; he 
was wet through and sadly in want 
of food, and she had wakened 
Stewart. 

‘A fine thing for Stewart to take 
his master’sclothes,’ putin Dorothy, 
with a toss of her head. ‘ Poor 
man ! most likely a tramp, or some- 
thing worse. You oughtn’t to have 
opened the door, Miss Elliott ; it 
is not safe; he may be one of a 
gang ; and the master’sclothes, too!’ 

‘Dollie, whatever makes you 
sO cross to-night ? you are making 
Mrs. Chichester quite nervous with 
your fancies. He is only a poor 
homeless wanderer, and quite harm- 
less,’ finished Dym, with a sudden 
choke. 

*“ He will come back, my girl.” 
O Will, dear Will, those brave 
words had come true!’ 

‘Maybe the mistress would be 
easier if I go down and have a 
look at him myself, returned 
Dorothy. Dym’s agitation had 
not escaped her. Dorothy watched 
over her mistress’s interest with a 
grim mastiff-like fidelity. Dym, 
in spite of her position at Ingle- 
side, had often hard work to com- 
bat Dorothy's prejudices. 
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Dym gave herself up for lost as 
soon as Dorothy left the room, 
and then a_ sudden inspiration 
came to her. 

‘You don’t think me wrong, do 
you, dear?’ she said, as she sat 
gently stroking the wrinkled hand, 
and trying to control the trembling 
of her voice. ‘Dorothy is very 
good, but she is hard sometimes. 
You would not have had me leave 
the poor man out in this dreadful 
storm ?” 

‘You might have sent him on to 
the lodge,’ replied Mrs. Chichester 
doubtfully. 

‘You would not have said so if 
you had seenhim. Mr. Chichester 
would have told me I was right. He 
never turned any one away.’ 

A sort of spasm crossed the poor 
blind face: it was months since 
they had mentioned her son’s name 
in her hearing. 

*‘O my boy, my boy! if I only 
knew where they had laid him !’ she 
groaned. And then Dym knew that 
the hope had faded out of the 
mother’s heart, and that she be- 
lieved her son was dead. 

If she should do harm instead 
of good. Dym was trembling so 
now that she could hardly speak. 

‘I want you to listen to me, dear. 
I have just heard such a strange 
story, it made me think of him and 
Will too. You will try to listen to 
me?” 

‘I will try; but why did you 
mention his name? O Guy, 
Guy 

‘This poor man, the one who is 
down-stairs,’ went on Dym bravely, 
‘left his home and all that was dear 
to him, because a great trouble had 
almost driven him mad; and he 
went away and wandered in foreign 
countries, and over great seas, just 
as your son has done.’ 

‘As Guy did—just as my boy 
did? And Mrs. Chichester rocked 
herself to and fro. 

‘He was so buffeted and tossed 
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about that he hardly cared what 
became of him. He was shipwreck- 
ed, he suffered hunger and thirst, 
he saw his mates dying round him, 
and nothing kept his wretched life 
in him but the thought of his 
child.’ 

‘His child!’ Mrs. Chichester’s 
attention was arrested ; she left off 
rocking herself to listen, 

‘He had only this dear little 
child to love him, except his mother, 
and he hardly knew whether he 
should find her alive. You are not 
listening to me, dear?’ cried Dym 
in a sort of agony, as her watchful 
ears caught the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps. They were advancing 
up the corridor ; they came nearer 
and nearer. Was Dorothy mad, that 
she was bringing him to the very 
door ? 

* Not yet ; oh, not yet !’ she called 
out, half beside herself, and fling- 
ing her arms round the poorinvalid. 
But the mother’s ears were not to be 
cheated. 

‘ You are hiding something from 
me. Hark! what is that?’ she ex- 
claimed, pushing Dym away with 
weak arms that suddenly became 
rigid. ‘I tell you those are my 
boy’s footsteps. Itis Guy! He is not 
dead. My boy—my boy, Guy!’ But 
the shock was too great—the cry of 
joy died into a hoarse shriek—and 
as Guy sprang to her side she 
fainted away. 

‘Is she dead? Have I killed 
my mother?’ Dym never forgot 
the white face of anguish with 
which Guy Chichester asked the 
question. Dym shook her head as 
she applied the necessary remedies. 

‘Why did you not leave her to 
me? We were wrong, all of us,’ 
she whispered presently. ‘I think 
you had better go away now, Mr. 
Chichester ; it will be safer, much 
safer!’ 

‘Don’t send me away,’ he im- 
plored. ‘Look here, Miss Elliott, 
she knows me!’ and the tears posi- 
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tively stood in Guy Chichester’s 
eyes as the weak nerveless fingers 
closed round his hand. ‘You know 
me, mother, don’t you?’ he con- 
tinued. ‘You know Guy has 
come back, never to leave you 
again ?” 

Yes, she knows him now, as with 
her feeble strength she creeps closer 
to him and lays her poor blind face 
on his breast. ‘Her son that was 
dead and is alive again.’ They need 
not fear for her: such happiness 
seldom kills. Dym stands and 
watches them for a moment, and 
then steals softly from the room, 
beseeching Dorothy to follow her. 

‘What was that you said, Guy ? 
Tell it me again; my boy.’ 

‘I promised I would never leave 
you. You have a great deal to for- 
give, mother darling.’ 

‘No, you must never leave me 
again, my dear,’—passing her thin 
hand caressingly over the rough 
bearded face,—‘never again, my son. 
I think if you had stayed away 
a little longer, only a very little 
longer, Guy, my heart would have 
been broken.’ 


Flossie had such a queer dream 
that night. 

Shewas fast asleep—oh, quite fast 
asleep, she was sure !—whenagreat 
bright round star as big as the 
moon went dancing round her bed 
and flared up in her eyes; and just 
as she called to auntie to take it 
away, some one cried out quite loud, 
* Give me the light ; I must see her, 
little Florence! little Florence ! 
And a tall man stooped over her 
and brushed her cheek with a long 
soft beard. 

Flossie was quite sure too that 
after this auntie cuddled her off to 
sleep ; but auntie was of another 
opinion, for as the child opened 
her dreamy eyes, Guy fell on his 
knees and called out her name, with 
a sobbing spasm in his throat. 

When Flossie fell asleep again it 
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was in her father’s arms ; the golden 
head pillowed itself quite uncon- 
sciously on the rough coat, the 
dimpled arm flung itself with a 
child’s carelessness across the 
broad heaving breast; and so 
through the long dark dawn, and 
far into the stormy March morning, 
Guy Chichester kept watch and 
ward beside his child. 

Flossie was slow in waking the 
next morning. A pleasant puzzle 
of thoughts came into her head. 
A cock was crowing somewhere ; 
there was a great patter of rain- 
drops against the windows. Flossie 
opened her eyesand began to count 
them. ‘One—two—three—four ; 
what a many ; I shall never do it; 
they are all having a game of play, 
and running after each other. Oh, 
dear, oh, dear!’ yawned Flossie. 

‘That's right ; open those pretty 
eyes, my darling. Gray eyes—just 
like hers—just like hers !” 

Flossie was wide awake now, so 
why did she rub her eyes again and 
again ? She was not dreaming—not 
a bit of it. There was the cock 
crowing, and there were the rain- 
drops ; and, close beside her, there 
was the same tall man she dreamt 
about last night. 

Flossie was not a bit frightened, 
so she lay and looked at him. Such 
an ugly man, with a great beard 
that hid his mouth, and rough gray 
hair, and great sad eyes that seemed 
familiar to her, perhaps, though he 
was so ugly. And then Flossie 
rubbed her eyes again. 

‘My little Florence, my own 
darling, do you know me ?” 

Florence nodded her head grave- 
ly,and pursed up her lips; evidently 
she was not prepossessed. 

‘Who am 1? Speak, my pet.’ 

‘I suppose you are papa,’ shrug- 
ging her shoulders, and then speak- 
ing confidently. ‘ Yes, 1 know you 
are papa, though you are not a bit 
like your picture ; and I don’t be- 
lieve ’—patting her pillow rather 
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— that I shall love you a 
it.’ 

*‘O Flo, Flo! how can you be 
so naughty ?” 

‘Leave her to me, please, Miss 
Elliott, whispered Guy ; but his 
brown cheek reddened a little. ‘So 
young a child is surely to be won. 
Answer me, sweet eyes, why do 
you think you will not love me?’ 

This puzzled Florence. 

‘If you are papa, you are not a 
good papa to stop away so long. 
Auntie and I have been quite tired 
of saying, “God bless dear papa, 
for ever and ever, Amen ”” for, oh, 
such a long time !’ 

‘ Have you really prayed for me, 
my precious pet? Has Florence 
wanted her father ?’ 

‘Not much—at least auntie did. 
She used to cry nearly every day 
she talked about you. Do you love 
auntie, papa ?” 

‘ Very much,’ returned Guy grave- 
ly. But it must be owned that he 
hardly understood the question in 
the sudden thrill of ecstasy at hear- 
ing himself addressed for the first 
time by that title. It cost him an 
effort not to snatch the little crea- 
ture to his breast and devour her 
with kisses, only he dreaded to 
alarm her. 

Florence smiled, well pleased at 
his answer. She sidled up a little 
closer, stealing a small warm hand 
into Guy’s shaking one. 

‘I think I shall like you after all ; 
auntie does ; and I love auntie best 
of all in the world.’ 

‘Oh, no; not best, Florence; 
you must surely keep the best for 
poor papa.’ 

‘Are you poor papa? Aren’t 
you happy? Do you want auntie 
and me to love you so very much, 
then ? 

‘I want you to love me, my little 
daughter—my heart’s treasure—my 
only one. And forgetful of his 
resolution, Guy held the fair little 
face between his hands and cover- 


ed it with kisses ; and then, as the 
child drew back, startled at his 
vehemence, he took his seat quietly 
beside her, and in an agitated voice 
told her, in the language best suited 
to her childish capacity, that he 
had been a long way—thousands 
and thousands of miles; that he 
had once been nearly drowned in 
the great dreadful sea ; that he had 
been cold, and hungry, and thirsty; 
that he had loved her, and thought 
of his little daughter day and night, 
and had prayed to God to send him 
safe home to her. ‘And now I 
have come you must try to love me 
—Honor’s dear baby—whom she 
left as her dying legacy. You will 
love me for poor mamma’s sake, 
won't you, Florence ?” 

‘She is—isn’t poor mamma,’ 
returned the child indignantly— 
‘mamma is a beautiful angel? 
Auntie told me so. Were you very 
cold and hungry, papa? Are you 
warm now? Never mind, auntie 
and I will take such care of you.’ 

‘And you will love me, my 
pet?” 

‘Oh, yes. I don’t mind your be- 
ing ugly now, though your beard 
does hurt so. Put your head down 
on the pillow ; I can reach you so; 
there, that is comfortable. One 
kiss for mamma—auntie told me 
to do it; and one for auntie, and 
three from little Florence. And 
why do you cry, papa? I shall be 
a great girl soon, and then I shall 
be quite as good as mamma, you 
know.’ 


Dym left the father and child to- 
gether, and muffling herself up in 
her waterproof, and only taking the 
precaution to draw the hood over 
her bright hair, ran down the ter- 
race and across the garden, and out 
of the little side gate leading to 
the home-farm. 

The first burst of mother’s rap- 
ture, the child’s first recognition 
was over, and Dym’s next thought 
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was for Humphrey. Humphrey 
must know, and no one but she 
must tell him. 

Running down the wet field- 
paths, battling bravely with the 
wind and rain, and now and then 
stopping to take breath, Dym sped, 
light of foot and light of heart, till, 
turning the corner of the farm- 
buildings, she almost fell into the 
arms of Humphrey himself. 

‘What's todo now? Why, what 
in the name of wonder brings you 
down to the farm, Dym?’ And 
Humphrey eyed the little hooded 
and cloaked figure with growing 
perplexity and uneasiness. ‘ Ma- 
dam isn’t worse, is she ?’ 

‘She is better,’ returned Dym 
breathlessiy, tossing back her hood 
and displaying a very rosy and 
happy face. ‘She is sleeping as 


sweetly as a child, and as she has 
not slept for months ; and Dorothy 
is sitting beside her crying her eyes 
out—’ - 

‘Dorothy crying! You are in 


a crazy mood this morning, Dym. 
Whatever brings you down to the 
Five-acre on such a morning ?” 

‘There is nothing the matter 
with the morning. I never thought 
rain so beautiful before. I declare 
I hardly felt it; and I wanted so 
to speak to you, Humphrey.’ 

‘I won't hear a word you have 
to say here,’ returned Humphrey 
decisively. ‘If you are clean daft, 
Dym, I must take care of you. 
Come under the eaves of the great 
barn—none of the men are about. 
And now tell me this wonderful 
piece of news.’ 

‘ How do you know have any to 
tell?’ returned Dym with an attempt 
at her old pertness ; ‘ it is not the 
first time I have come over to the 
farm to talk to you.’ 

* But it is the first time you have 
brought that sort of face with you,’ 
returned Humphrey shrewdly; and 
indeed Dym’s dark eyes were bright 
with heart sunshine. ‘ShallI guess, 


Dym, or will you have the telling 
yourself ?’ 

* You couldn’t guess, Humphrey, 
if you were to try ever so. Stoop 
your head ; I want to whisper ; it 
is too good to say out loud. Who 
do you think is at Ingleside, Hum- 
phrey? O Humphrey, who do you 
think came home last night ? 

Dym’s whisper broke intoa falter, 
but Humphrey, generally so slow 
of comprehension, heard it per- 
fectly. He started, and then his 
eyes flashed. 

‘Not the squire; O Dym, you 
can never mean that?’ And a strange 
shiver of repressed feeling ran 
through Humphrey Nethecote’s 
frame. 

* His very own self; but, oh, such 
a wreck, Humphrey, gray-haired 
and thin, and years older! Will 
you rebuke me for my faith now, 
because I told his mother and child 
that he would surely come home 
again ?” 

‘No, no; you were right, and I 
was wrong ; and thank God for it! 
Thesquire hascome home, you say. 
Nay, lama trifle dizzy, Dym; tellit 
me over again. Why, we thought 
he was dead—madam and all of 
us.’ 

‘Kelpie and I knew better. It 
was Kelpie who knew him first, 
and insisted on my unbarring the 
door. Come, Humphrey, you must 
not look pale over it ; you are more 
startled because you lost all hope, 
you see.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, when I see him I shall 
understand it better. Come away, 
Dym ; why are we waiting? The 
squire will expect a welcome, of 
course.’ 

Dym nodded assent, but she 
looked up anxiously into Hum- 
phrey’s face as they threaded the 
wet field-paths again. Humphrey's 
face was quite blanched with his 
great surprise, and nowand then he 
bit his lip nervously. 

‘The squire’s come home, and I 
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thought he was lying fathoms deep,’ 
she heard him mutter to himself ; 
and then, as though the real truth 
were suddenly dawning on him, he 
quickened his steps into a hasty 
stride. 

‘Gently, gently, Humphrey !’ 
But for once he did not hear her. 
Dym’s own footsteps became a run, 
and even then she only retained her 
place at his side with difficulty ; she 
followed him panting as Humphrey 
pushed open the conservatory door, 
and advanced to the library ; but 
there the old instinct made them 
both pause, and Dym_ timidly 
knocked. 

* Who is there ?—come in. What, 
Humphrey! Guy put down his 
child from his kneeand rose hastily, 
and the two men grasped hands in 
silence. 

‘Eh, squire! but we have been 
heartsick for the loss of you, and the 
good God has given you back to 
us.’ And Humphrey turned aside 
for a moment, and his face worked 
with emotion. 

‘I haven’t deserved it, Hum- 
phrey,’ returned Guy in a broken 
voice, ‘any more than I deserve 
this welcome. I never thought 
that anything could be so sweet to 
me again. Look here, dear old 
friend, my more than brother! 
And throwing his arm over Hum- 
phrey’s broad shoulder he drew him 
to where the child sat watching 
them with solemn gray eyes of 
puzzled wonder. 

‘She is growing like Honor’s 
self. I always said she would, 
squire. She will be the light of 
your eyes and the sunshine of your 
home before many years are over.’ 

‘She has Honor’s eyes and broad 
thoughtful brow ; but she will never 
have her mother’s beauty ; and her 
hair isseveral shades lighter,’ added 
Guy regretfully. 

‘Mamma is very pretty, but I 
think auntie is prettier,’ interrupted 
Florence. ‘Why do you look sad, 
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papa? you are not hungry or cold 
now, you know.’ 

‘No, not now, my darling,’ he 
replied fondly, snatching her again 
to his breast. ‘At least I can bear 
to endure my life now this one 
blessing is spared to me. I never 
thought to say that, Humphrey, 
till I knew how dreadful the shadow 
of the valley of death could be.’ 

‘Ay, we must all bide till our 
time comes,’ returned Humphrey 
laconically. But as Florence nestled 
caressingly on her father’s shoulder, 
thechild’s golden hair mingling with 
the squire’s gray beard, Dym saw 
him hastily turn away and brush 
his hand across his eyes. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
AT BAY. 


THE news of the squire’s return 
spread like wildfire through the little 
valley of Birstwith, and before 
many hours were over Ingleside 
was besieged by friends and ac- 
quaintances of all degrees. 

The vicar and his wife were the 
first arrivals. Mr. Fortescue, as he 
entered the room and heard Guy’s 
cheery, ‘Well, Lat, how has it fared 
with you, old fellow ?’ was so over- 
powered withemotion that he could 
only wring his cousin’s hand with- 
out saying a word; while Catherine, 
silent and subdued for once in her 
life, kissed him affectionately and 
said, ‘God bless you, Guy!’ and 
then indulged in athorough woman- 
ly bit of crying. 

‘Who would have believed Kate 
had so mucii feeling in her?’ Mr. 
Chichester observed afterwards, 
but his own eyes glistened as he 
said it. Through that day’s ordeal 
the squire bore himself bravely, but 
Dym noticed his face grew paler 
and graver, and his lips were often 
compressed as though in pain as 
he listened to his friends’ kindly 
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congratulations and warm expres- 
sions of joy. 

Towards evening the terrace 
before the house was literally 
crowded with hosts of the farm- 
labourers anxious to catcha glimpse 
of the ‘ Maister, God bless him !’— 
gray-haired patriarchs of the valley 
who had known him as a boy, 
some of the old almshouse men 
with a sprinkling of women and 
boys, and at the very edge of the 
group Grace Dunster, in her gray 
duffle cloak, peering anxiously over 
Deb’s shoulder. Guy singled her 
out at once with a greeting that 
made the little dressmaker crimson 
with pleasure. Inspite of his fatigue 
and depression, he had a word 
and a hand-shake for every one of 
them; as he left them a ringing 
cheer startled the rooks into fright- 
enedcawing. ‘Three times three— 
that’s right, my men; now you must 
drink the squire’s health one and 
all of you; you all know where the 
squire keeps his home-brewed.’ And 
by this judicious hint Humphrey 
Nethecote rapidly cleared the ter- 
race and grounds for the night. 
Dym could hear the cheers dying 
off slowly in the distance. Before 
long the valley was ablaze with a 
red lurid light : a huge bonfire was 
burning on the common. Hum- 
phrey called the squire to look 
at it. 

‘ Poor lads, it is their way of kill- 
ing the fatted calf. I suppose we 
must give them a dinner or a 
supper ; you must manage it, Hum- 
phrey.’ And then he sat down by 
his mother, with a sigh, and drew 
Florence to his knee ; and for the 
rest of the evening he scarcely 
spoke, except in answer to their 
questions. 

‘Ay, but the squire’s rarely 
changed,’ was Humphrey’s parting 
observation that night; ‘he'll never 
be the man he was again.’ And 
before many days were over Dym 
coincided in Humphrey’s opinion. 
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It was true that when the first 
excitement of coming home had 
a little subsided, Guy became 
strangely taciturn and silent; he 
was very reticent on the subject of 
his wanderings, and evaded as far 
as possible all inquiries as to his 
escape from the burning vessel. 

‘Why should I speak of what 
causes me such acute suffering only 
in the retrospect? You would not 
sleep to-night, mother, neither 
should I, if I were to recapitulate 
all the horrors of that ghastly 
scene. And Guy’s shudder was 
sufficiently expressive. 

‘ Let the dead past buryits dead,’ 
he said on another occasion, when 
Mr. Fortescue was questioning him. 
‘Don't let us rake up bygones, Lat; 
it was all a miserable failure from 
beginning to end—India or Aus- 
tralia, what did it matter? I took 
my trouble with me. I never got 
rid of it fora minute ; and now—’ 

‘ Well, Guy ?” 

‘I have brought it back, that is 
all.’ And the dark moody look 
came across Guy Chichester’s face 
as he put down his child from his 
knee and resumed his old restless 
walk across the room. But except 
when they questioned him about 
these dreary three years, he was 
ordinarily very gentle and quiet. 
It was beautiful to watch him with 
his mother and child. He would 
rouse himself from his melancholy 
brooding to sit by his mother’s side 
and talk to her by the hour to- 
gether ; but it was evident that his 
one thought was Florence. 

He was ill at ease if the child 
were out of his sight even for an 
hour; from morning to night he 
was devising little plans for her 
amusement. Florence’s ‘new papa,’ 
as she called him, became her fa- 
vourite playfellow. Guy's old spark 
of humour woke up when he told 
stories to his child. Often Hum- 
phrey would meet them on the 
farm, walking hand in hand, Guy’s 
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shoulders a little stooping, his head 
bent, Florence dancing beside him 
with her fair hair streaming in the 
wind. 

Guy bought a little cream- 
coloured pony and trained it him- 
self; he taught Florence to ride, 
to her great delight. The Black 
Prophet was exercised regularly 
now. Dym, as she watched them 
from the terrace, was strangely re- 
minded of the old days at Lans- 
downe House, when Edith and 
Cousin Guy used to ride out to- 
gether. 

Edith was growing up now, and 
was wintering at Mentone with her 
mother, who had become a con- 
firmed invalid ; but Beatrix Delaire 
had written that she might be ex- 
pected at Ingleside in the course 
of a week or two. 

Guy showed her letter to Dym. 

‘I hope you have forgotten your 
old antagonism,’ he said, with one 
of his old shrewd looks. ‘ Poor 
Trichy, she has had her share of 
trouble, with the rest of us.’ 

‘I think Mrs. Delaire has greatly 
improved since her residence 
abroad,’ returned Dym magnani- 
mously ; ‘she is lovelier than ever, 
and has grown strangely gentle, 
even to me,’ laughing a little ner- 
vously. 

‘I am glad to hear it; I shall 
think better of her,’ was Guy’s 
answer, and the subject dropped ; 
but all that day and the next Dym 
took herself to task because the 
old uneasy feeling had returned at 
the thought that Mrs. Delaire was 
coming to Ingleside. 

‘It is so nice and quiet now, 
and when she comes she will 
monopolise him, and he will not 
find time to say a word to me,’ 
whispered Jealousy. ‘ He will al- 
ways find time to remember his 
friends, added Dym's better 
monitor. 

Dym was always taking herself 
to task now. Something unac- 


countable and wholly mysterious 
was troubling her sweet nature 
sorely. She was strangely happy 
and yet ill at ease, and never so 
ill at ease as in Guy Chichester’s 
presence. 

Dym told herself sometimes that 
she was growing jealous even of 
Florence. What if the father and 
child should become all in all to 
each other, and she were robbed 
of her darling? Dym cried shame 
on herself for this unworthy feel- 
ing ; but she need not have feared 
—Florence was true to her old 
favourite, and often refused to ac- 
company her father for a walk or 
drive unless auntie were of the 
party. 

* You see Florence has not learnt 
to do without me yet,’ Dym would 
say, a little sadly and apologetically, 
when Mr. Chichester insisted on 
her accompanying them ; ‘she will 
be wiser soon.’ 

‘When Florence learns to forget 
her old friends, she will be no 
daughter of mine,’ returned Guy, 
with one of his winning smiles. 
‘Why will you consider yourself de 
trop, Miss Elliott? Do you think 
that no one besides Florence is 
pleased to have you?” 

It was evident Guy Chichester 
had not forgotten his old favourite. 
There was a grave, almost a bro- 
therly tenderness in his manner to 
her, that ought to have won her 
from her reserve now and then. 
He would bear himself towards 
her as though he felt himself her 
debtor. It was true the girl had 
endeared herself to him in no small 
degree by the filial care and love 
she had lavished on his mother. 

‘But for you she would not be 
alive to welcome me now, and the 
sin of having broken my mother’s 
heart would have lain heavily at 
my door. You have saved me 
from this last bitterness, Miss 
Elliott; you have loved and 
guarded my motherless child for 
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me, and yet you say I owe you no 
debt of gratitude.’ 

‘It was cancelled long ago, Mr. 
Chichester. Iimplore—I beg you 
not to say such things. Who was 
it who first befriended the lonely 
girl, and made her welcome in your 
own home? You have been my 
benefactor and friend ever since I 
first saw you,’ continued Dym in a 
voice of emotion, and then break- 
ing down altogether. 

‘Have it your own way,’ he re- 
sponded with a sad smile, holding 
out his hand ; ‘you may close my 
lips, but you cannot prevent my 
feeling grateful to you with all my 
heart. Put me to the proof, Miss 
Elliott ; see if there be anything 
that I would not do for your hap- 
piness if it were in my power.’ And 
there was a look in Guy Chichester’s 
dark eyes as he said this that set 
the seal to his words. 

Such speeches as these filled 
Dym’s heart with a tumultuous 
happiness that was akin to pain. 
She would think over them with a 
beating heart, as she sat working 
silently by Mrs. Chichester’s side. 

She had grown very silent of 
late, they told her. Dym used to 
smile at the accusation, but all the 
time she knew it was true. When 
Mr. Chichester was in the room 
she felt strangely tongue-tied—a 
new sort of shyness oppressed her; 
she had an odd trick of flushing 
up when he looked at or spoke to 
her. Dym could not understand 
what ailed her; she had lost all 
her old fearless ways, and yet she 
only told herself that it is because 
this long absence had made her 
friend strange to her. 

‘I have something against you, 
Miss Elliott,’ Guy said to her one 
day, when they were alone together 
in the drawing-room—it was the 
evening that Mrs. Delaire was ex- 
pected, and the carriage had been 
sent down to the station. Dym, 
who had made her toilette early, 
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was kneeling on the rug in the 
firelight, caressing Kelpie, when 
Mr. Chichester came in. 

Dym rose with a sudden blush, 
and seated herself in silence. 

‘ Against me, Mr. Chichester !’ 

‘ Ay,’ he returned, with a pene- 
trating glance, as he took his old 
attitude against the mantelpiece. 
‘I have long wished to ask you 
something. I want to know what 
has become of my little friend ?” 

‘I don’t understand you !’ stam- 
mered Dym; but she grew rosy 
notwithstanding. 

‘I saw her last on the threshold 
of the door one wild March morn- 
ing, when Kelpie scented his 
master. She was sufficiently bene- 
volent to throw the door wide open 
for him to enter, but’—with a 
singular emphasis—‘ I have never 
seen her since.’ 

Dym coloured high; she was 
beginning to grasp his meaning. 

‘What has become of her, Miss 
Elliott, I should like to know? 
She had her faults, but want of 
affection and candour was not 
among them. Do you know I 
miss my little friend every day ?” 

‘ She is here,’ in a voice barely 
above a whisper. 

Mr. Chichester smiled. 

‘I don’t think so. Miss Elliott, 
have you grown to be afraid of me?’ 

‘Not very.’ Dym was crimson 
now. 

‘ A little, then !’ 

‘I don’t know; anyhow, I can- 
not help it, Mr. Chichester.’ 

He shook his head indulgently. 

‘Out of sight is out of mind. 
Fie! Miss Elliott, I would not 
have believed it of you.’ 

‘Oh, no; it is not that,’ she ex- 
claimed eagerly, roused at last into 
defending herself, but stammering 
still; ‘I have not forgotten you, 
Mr. Chichester—how could I? 
Only it is all so strange, and you 
are altered, and—’ 

‘Iam not altered to you’—some- 
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what pointedly—‘and as for the 
outward man—’ he sighed; and 
then went on in the same gentle 
tone, ‘Child, I don’t like to see 
you shy and shrinking from me 
somehow ; it hurts me. Though 
my hair is gray, and my heart well- 
nigh broken, I have still some old 
affections for my friends; and I 
ever held you as one of them.’ 

*O Mr. Chichester!’ But Dym 
had no time to say any more; 
for at that moment the carriage- 
wheels sounded in the entry, and 
Mr. Chichester hastened out to 
welcome his cousin. 

Dym was not present at their 
meeting; but she noticed that 
Beatrix looked pale and agitated 
when she came into the room a 
few minutes later leaning on her 
cousin’s arm. She greeted Dym 
with so much kindness that Guy 
had reason to conclude the old 
antagonism was dead and buried ; 
and even Dym, who always in her 
secret heart accused Beatrix of 
artifice in her simplest words and 
actions, was not proof against the 
gentleness that disarmed her. 

No one could believe Beatrix 
was acting a part who saw her 
that evening. Generally cold and 
undemonstrative, she was affec- 
tionate in her demeanour to her 
aunt, lavish of caresses to little 
Florence, while her joy at seeing 
her cousin again was evidently 
deep and earnest. 

If Beatrix had set herself to 
charm them all she could not have 
succeeded better. Guy, who was 
generally silent and restless after 
Florence had gone to bed, now 
joined the fireside group, and 
seemed interested in the descrip- 
tion of a trip to the Pyrenees that 
Beatrix was giving her aunt ; and 
now and then he could not help 
owning to himself that Miss Elliott 
was right in declaring that his 
cousin was lovelier than ever. 

Beatrix’s face and form had al- 
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ways seemed to his fastidious taste 
well-nigh faultless, though it had 
been somewhat marred by a re- 
pellant haughtiness and a cold 
searching look in the eyes; this 
was exchanged now for a softened 
bearing, and the transparent com- 
plexion was now perfectly dazzling 
in contrast with her deep mourning 
dress. 

‘I believe my poor Undine has 
found her soul after all,’ was Guy’s 
secret comment ; ‘ perhaps after all 
she liked Frank more than we 
thought.’ And with his old kind- 
liness Guy Chichester set himself 
to make his cousin’s visit pleasant 
to her. 

It was the old mistaken kindness, 
but it failed to achieve its object. 

For some days, more than a 
week indeed, everything went on 
smoothly at Ingleside. Beatrix’s 
white brow wore a peaceful un- 
ruffled look that had long been a 
stranger to it; she made herself 
quite at home in Mrs. Chichester’s 
boudoir and in the squire’s study ; 
she helped her cousin with his 
accounts, rode out with him and 
Florence, and already village gossip 
reported that the beautiful widow 
would eventually take up her resi- 
dence at Ingleside. ‘ Ay, she is a 
rare beauty, but she is not so real 
bonnie as t’ither were,’ as one of 
the old women at the almshouses 
was heard to say; ‘she hasn’t a 
glint of sunshine in her face ; there’s 
no one like “ the good lady.” ’ 

Guy smiled scornfully when these 
reports reached him. 

‘Slanderous fools !’ he muttered. 
‘Do they think I would replace 
Honor? Poor Trichy, I hope this 
will not reach her ears—it would 
annoy her dreadfully.’ 

But it was not village gossip that 
brought the first cloud on Beatrix 
Delaire’s face—a trifle, a word had 
revived the old soreness. One 
day Dym felt there was an imper- 
ceptible change in Beatrix’s manner, 
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and taxed all her efforts to discover 
the cause, but in vain. 

‘I have not slighted her in any 
way,’ thought Dym; ‘it must be 
my fancy.’ But the next day it 
was there, and the next also. 

Could it be that Beatrix resented 
Dym’s position at Ingleside, that 
she was jealous of Florence’s de- 
votion, of her aunt’s warm love for 
her adopted daughter, that Guy’s 
friendship was displeasing to her? 
‘ She never liked me to have much 
to do with him,’ thought poor Dym. 

Dym was half right and half 
wrong in her surmise as to Mrs. 
Delaire’s changed manner ; Beatrix 
had made up her mind to accept 
Dym as a necessary evil, and to 
tolerate her position at Ingleside 
with as good a grace as possible 
—come what might, she would not 
quarrel with her. Guy had his 
whims, and this was one of them, 
and she did not choose to incense 
him against her. 

Beatrix was determined to be 
perfectly good-humoured and to 
patronise Miss Elliott. She per- 
sonally disliked her—Beatrix al- 
ways disliked those she had injured 
—but her repugnance had to be 
conquered or hidden. 

‘It is love me, love my dog,’ 
she thought, smiling bitterly at her 
cousin’s autocratic ways; ‘it is a 
pity he is so foolishly Quixotic. I 
wonder if he will ever care for a 
woman after Honor ?’ And Beatrix 
sighed as she thought of the strong 
tenacity of Guy Chichester’s affec- 
tion. For a time Beatrix found 
her réle perfectly easy, and then 
all at once her manner changed. 

And why? 

Because the widow’s shrewd 
cold eyes had read Dym’s inno- 
cent secret—the secret unguessed 
even by herself—and she had de- 
termined that at all hazards Dym 
must be removed from Ingleside. 

‘If he finds it out, as he surely 
will, he will only pity her, and— 
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well, one never knows to what 
length men like Guy can go; he 
must never know it, never. If I 
ventured to warn her in a friendly 
way,’ and Beatrix rose from her 
low seat, and began pacing the 
room with troubled steps. ‘I 
think I shall venture it. She will 
fly into a passion in her old way, 
and call me her enemy. Are 
we enemies, I wonder? What 
made me dislike this girl from the 
first? If I were superstitious, I 
should say she crossed my path 
in an evil day. Honor Nethecote 
was not specially dear to me, but 
one was obliged to respect her in 
spite of one’s hatred; but Miss 
Elliott — Here Beatrix’s un- 
easy cogitations were interrupted 
by the entrance of Miss Elliott 
herself. 

Dym came into the roomsmiling. 
‘Mr. Chichester wants to know if 
you will ride with him. Florence 
and he are going over to Ripley ; 
it is such a beautiful day, and— 
are you not well, Mrs. Delaire?’ 
Dym had certainly some reason 
in asking the question. Beatrix 
looked pale and worn; at such 
times her face would look almost 
old. 

*‘Yes—no—I am not very well 
this morning. Tell my cousin, 
please, Miss Elliott, that I will not 
ride; give him my love; say I 
have a fit of the vapours—any- 
thing you like.’ 

‘If you are dull, shall I come 
and sit with you?’ asked Dym 
timidly. Somehow the young 
figure in its deep mourning always 
evoked her sympathy: instinctively 
she felt that Beatrix Delaire was 
unhappy, and the generous girl 
longed to comfort her. 

‘Yes, if you like,’ answered 
Beatrix indifferently ; but under 
her cold demeanour her heart was 
throbbing loudly. Was this her 
opportunity? Should she speak 
to her now? She must dissemble, 
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and pretend kindness, she thought 
toherself. In spite of her habitual 
insincerity, Beatrix felt this thing 
was not easy to be done. 

Dym found her sitting by the 
fire in deep thought, with her head 
resting on her hand. As Dym 
took the seat beside her, she sud- 
denly shivered and moved slightly. 

‘I am sorry to see you so ill, 
Mrs. Delaire.’ 

Beatrix smiled bitterly. 

‘I am never ill; have you ever 
heard me complain, Miss Elliott ?” 

‘You are unhappy, then? in 
Dym’s softest tones. 

‘Well, perhaps you are right; 
something has occurred to trouble 
me, that is all.’ 

‘I am sorry,’ began Dym ; but 
Beatrix interrupted her almost 
fiercely. 

‘I suppose you would be sur- 
prised if I told you that you your- 
self were the cause of my trouble, 
Miss Elliott ?” 

‘Who? I—I hope—that is, I 
trust I have done nothing to offend 
you ? stammered Dym. 

There was a strange earnestness 
and abruptness in Beatrix’s manner 
that startled her, but the next 
moment it had wholly changed. 

‘Offended me, my dear Miss 
Elliott? No, you have only made 
me think,’ in a soft melancholy 
voice. ‘I cannot help being very 
sorry for you, that is all.’ 

‘Sorry for me Dym’s cheeks 
were flaming now. 

‘Yes; you are so singularly 
placed, and my aunt is so inju- 
dicious—so helpless, I mean. If 
I were not afraid of making you 
angry, I think I should try and 
warn you of something, but I dare 
not provoke the hasty temper I 
remember so well, Miss Elliott.’ 

Dym lifted her hot face bravely. 

‘I hope I have learned to con- 
trol itnow. You frighten me, Mrs. 
Delaire. What have I done to 
pain you?’ 
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‘Nothing,’ replied Beatrix, lay- 
ing her hand lightly on hers for a 
moment. Somehow Dym quite 
shuddered away from the cool 
polished touch. ‘Why will you 
persist in thinking that you have 
offended me, if I am only speaking 
as your friend ?” 

‘My friend’ Dym could not 
suppress that exclamation. A flush 
crossed Mrs. Delaire’s face as she 
heard it. 

‘You distrust me still,’ she said, 
drawing herself up proudly ; ‘you 
have never forgotten the old grudge 
when we were girls together, Miss 
Elliott. If you will not believe I 
mean it for your good, at least you 
know me to be interested in my 
cousin’s welfare ?’ 

‘Why do you bring in Mr. 
Chichester’s name?’ asked Dym in 
a bewildered voice. 

‘ Because what I have to say con- 
cerns him closely, Miss Elliott. 
You will hate me outright, I know ; 
but I must speak. I must warn 
you that your continued residence 
under my cousin’s roof is perilous 
to your peace of mind. Don’t mis- 
understand me,’ she continued 
eagerly ; ‘no one has told me—I 
have found it out myself. Pro- 
bably you are not conscious of it 
yourself; but it is as true as the 
heavens above us, that you are not 
indifferent to—’ She stopped. 
‘ Miss Elliott, do you dare affirm that 
you do not love my cousin Guy ? 

At this unexpected and cruel 
thrust Dym grew as white as death, 
and her head dropped on her bo- 
som; for a moment she shrank 
back as though she had received a 
visible blow. 

Beatrix took her unresisting hand 
gently. 

‘You need not answer—I can 
see it for myself. I have always 


been afraid of this—always. Others 
have been to blame, not you ; you 
ought not to have been placed in 
such a position,’ 
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The poor white face before her, 
stricken with sudden shame and 
dismay, moved even her to pity. 

‘You must not take it like this, 
Miss Elliott; who could be long 
with Guy without loving him ?’ and 
Beatrix sighed. ‘These sort of 
feelings come gradually ; you were 
not aware of them yourself.’ 

‘I did not know. Oh, this is too 
dreadful ! suddenly exclaimed Dym. 
Her innocent appealing eyes smote 
Beatrix’s cold selfishness with tardy 
remorse ; the absolute purity of 
her look almost inspired her with 
awe. 

‘If this were true, and I knew 
it,” went on Dym, with a trembling 
lip, ‘you would do well to scorn 
me. I should not be worthy the 
name of woman; but I never— 
never—thought it was that.’ And 
a sudden overpowering blush finish- 
ed her sentence. 

‘I can well believe it,’ began 
Beatrix soothingly ; but Dym put 
out a shaking hand and stopped 
her. 

‘ Please don’t speak to me ; you 
mean it kindly, but I cannot bear 
it. I was going to say perhaps I 
ought to have known it; but he 
was so far above me I thought there 
was no danger; and I had no 
mother, not even Will to warn me.’ 

She covered her face and wept 
passionately ; steadfast inher young 
truth, it never came into her mind 
to defend herself, to disarm suspi- 
cion by a pretence of well-merited 
anger. ‘ Dare you affirm that you 
do not love my cousin?’ Beatrix 
had said to her; and the words had 
brought their own conviction. 

Yes, she loved him; she knew 
it now, innocently as a child, purely 
as a girl, blindly as awoman. Out 
of that singular friendshiphad come 
the anguish of a hopeless first love; 
she had dared to love her benefac- 
tor. Dym was cowering away from 
the thought like a frightened dove ; 
only one idea was in her mind. 
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Mrs. Delaire was right, and she 
must leave Ingleside. 

No one need have envied Bea- 
trix’s feelings as she sat silently 
beside the weeping girl. Her vic- 
tory humiliated and punished her ; 
in all her life she had never acted 
so base a part. Miss Elliott had 
never injured her, yet she was go- 
ing near to break her heart; she 
was disturbing the domestic circle 
she had come to visit ; through her 
means, her aunt, helpless in her 
blindness, would lose her adopted 
daughter, Florence her loving nurse 
and friend. Beatrix did not wrong 
the nobility of Dym’s nature ; she 
knew she would leave Ingleside ; 
but some word she did say as to 
her own want of generosity. 

‘Perhaps I ought not to have 
said this. Will it make us enemies 
again, Miss Elliott?” 

‘You meant it for the best. I 
suppose one ought not to be allow- 
ed to walk beside a precipice un- 
warned ; but I think I could have 
borne it better from any one else.’ 

‘You have always distrusted me,’ 
returned Beatrix icily; ‘but at 
least you know I have my cousin’s 
interests at heart.’ 

‘I shall not wrong them,’ was the 
sad answer. ‘You need not fear 
that I shall stay here, Mrs. Delaire ; 
nothing could keep me here now— 
nothing—nothing !’ clasping _ her 
hands in despair in spite of her- 
self. 

Mrs. Delaire could not help 
admiring the girl’s courage and 
resolution. 

She watched her for a moment, 
almost enviously ; the slight girlish 
figure, the drooping head, the little 
dark face that had suddenly grown 
so wan and wistful. 

‘I suppose I may go now?’ Dym 
said, turning to the door. 

She did not wait for any answer ; 
she almost staggered ; when a rush 
of April sunshine met her outside— 
the sweet spring sunshine that per- 
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vaded everything. Down-stairs in 
the hall doors were opening and 
shutting. Florence’s baby laughter 
sounded from the terrace, Guy’s 
grave voice answering. ‘ Run in, 
my darling ; these northern winds 
are treacherous,’ she heard him say. 

Dym leant against the wall, faint 
and dizzy. Was she never to hear 
that voice again? was he to miss 
his little friend every day—always? 
was she to go away from them all ? 

‘O Will, Will! if I could only 
die! groaned the unhappy girl, 
hiding her face in her hands; and 
a horror and darkness of despair 
fell upon her. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
DARKEST BEFORE DAWN. 


EVERYONE thought that Miss 
Elliott looked strangely ill that 
night. 

The Fortescues and Trevors and 
Humphrey Nethecote were dining 
up at the great house that evening, 
and Dym, who had spent the after- 
noon in her own room in a confused 
trance of suffering, had been ob- 
liged to rouse herself at last; and 
after bathing her aching eyes and 
head, to creep down-stairs, trusting 
that under the shade of the friendly 
twilight she would be able to steal 
to her usual corner beside Mrs. 
Chichester without challenging 
special observation. But on this 
occasion the Fates were against her. 

The lamps were already lighted 
as she entered the drawing-room. 
Humphrey had possession of her 
corner, and the squire, contrary to 
his usual custom before dinner, was 
lounging on the rug in his favourite 
attitude, carrying on a somewhat 
one-sided conversation with his 
cousin. 

Beatrix was not quite so ready as 
usual with her answer; she ap- 
peared absent and ill at ease. She 
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started almost nervously as Dym 
entered ; a quick flush passed over 
her face. Guy did not seem to 
notice it ; he talked on indolently 
till Humphrey’s shocked voice re- 
duced him to momentary silence. 

‘Why, Dym, whatever have you 
done with yourself? Some one 
told me you were ill,’ he began, in 
his cheery good-natured way. 

‘I have had a bad headache,’ 
stammered Dym, taking refuge in 
a seat beside Mrs. Chichester, and 
wishing in a sort of agony that 
Humphrey would desist from his 
questions; she commanded her 
voice with difficulty, so as not to 
alarm Mrs. Chichester, who was 
always anxious when anything ailed 
her favourite. 

‘ You must have a shocking head- 
ache, my dear ; for your hands are 
like ice, and your face was quite 
burning when you kissed me just 
now.’ 

‘The fire is so hot,’ returned 
Dym, struggling for composure, 
and shielding her face with her 
hand. ‘Humphrey, would you 
mind handing me that screen? 
Thank you; I am only a little 
faint—I shall be able to talk pre- 
sently.’ And she gave him such an 
appealing glance to be silent, that 
Humphrey, sorely perplexed as he 
was, could not fail to comprehend 
her, and at last consented to leave 
her in peace. 

Dym drew a long breath of relief 
as he left her. Her screen shield- 
ed her from observation; Mr. 
Chichester was still talking, he had 
not noticed her then. If she could 
only elude his penetrating eyes all 
would be well; she must get 
through this evening, by and by 
there would be time to think and 
to form her plans. 

‘Do you think you need come 
in to dinner, Miss Elliott?) Dym 
started, and the screen fell from her 
hand; Mr. Chichester quietly re- 
stored it. He had come noiseless- 
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ly round to her side and was Jean- 
ing on his mother’s chair, but his 
question was so low-toned that it 
only reached the ear for which it 
was intended. 

‘Thank you, I have only a bad 
headache; it will go off presently,’ 
faltered poor Dym. She did not 
dare lift her eyelids ; but the grave 
comprehending tenderness of Mr. 
Chichester’s voice brought the 
colour to her face. 

‘Is there any necessity to put 
such a force on yourself?’ he per- 
sisted, gently; ‘ you are either very 
ill or very unhappy. I wish’—in 
a half-whimsical, half-serious tone 
—‘I wish I knew what was trou- 
bling my little friend.’ 

‘Don’t, Mr. Chichester. Oh, if 
you would only leave me !’ gasped 
out the poor child—she really hard- 
ly knew what she was saying ; her 
temples throbbed with nervous 
agony, a dull sickening pain was 
ather heart; she felt physically faint 
and ill. ‘If only he would not 
be kind to her,’ she said to herself. 
‘If she could only go away some- 
where out of the reach of his voice.’ 
She had a dull sort of conscious- 
ness that she had been taken at 
her word, that Mr. Chichester was 
gone and his place was taken by 
Humphrey. 

‘You are not to come down to 
dinner; the squire forbids it,’ he 
whispered loudly. ‘ Perhaps the 
quiet will do your head more good. 
1 heard him order Stewart to bring 
you some strong coffee; try and 
rest a little, and perhaps in an 
hour you may be better.” Dym 
gave a feeble smile in answer. 
When the room was empty, she took 
possession of one of the couches 
and drank her coffee. How good 
of him to interpose and shield her 
in this way ! how could she have 
sat through the long dinner between 
Mrs. ‘Trevor and Humphrey, and 
opposite Beatrix’s scrutinising eyes ? 
‘Perhaps he only thinks I am ill, 
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and will forgive my petulance ; but 
how could I tell him to go away 
when he was so kind—so very 
kind.’ 

Dym was able to pronounce her- 
self somewhat better when the 
ladies made their appearance in the 
drawing-room. She shrank away 
from Mrs. Delaire’s advances, how- 
ever, and placed herself under Mrs. 
Trevor’s wing. 

Mr. Chichester found them talk- 
ing, to all appearance very com- 
fortably. 

‘Has my prescription taken 
effect ?’ he said, standing opposite 
them, and giving Dym one of his 
most critical glances. Dym felt 
his tone was a little cool. 

‘ My head is certainly less trou- 
blesome,’ she returned evasively. 
‘ The coffee was much better than 
the dinner, Mr. Chichester.’ 

‘Humph ! was his sole answer, 
turning on his heel, and for the rest 
of the evening he did not again 
approach her corner. 

Dym slipped away as soon as the 
guests had gone. She made some 
hasty excuse that Mrs. Chichester 
wanted her, and did not again re- 
enter the drawing-room, where Guy 
and his cousin were the only oc- 
cupants. 

Florence wasawake for a wonder. 
Dym lay down on the bed beside 
her, in her white dress, and took 
the little creature in her arms, and 
waited patiently till she had fallen 
asleep with her head on her shoul- 
der. ‘She would not hold her often 
in this way,’ she thought ; and all 
at once it came into her mind how 
sadly Flossie would miss her. ‘She 
loves her father dearly ; but she has 
not given him all her heart,’ she 
said to herself. And involuntarily 
she pressed the sleeping child 
closer to her breast as the prospect 
of their speedy separation came 
upon her. Dym never knew how 
the long hours of that night passed 
away; she could hear the church 
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clock chiming out the quarters one 
byone. Presently the cock crowed, 
and a faint dusky light came steal- 
ing up the valley ; her eyeballs burnt, 
the dull heavy throbbing at her 
head went on ceaselessly ; towards 
morning fatigue and pain over- 
powered her, and she slept. Phyl- 
lis found her later on still in her 
white dress with Florence nestled 
close beside her. 

‘Why, you have never been to 
bed at all, miss,’ gasped out Phyllis, 
open-eyed and anxious; ‘dear 
heart, you will take cold and be 
sick, and no wonder, neither.’ 

‘Hush, Phyllis! I fell asleep 
without undressing, that was all; 
it was very wrong; please say no- 
thing of this to Dorothy.’ Dym 
felt she had been incautious when 
she saw Phyllis’s puzzled look of 
alarm. She dressed quickly, and 
was in her accustomed place at 
the breakfast-table long before Mrs. 
Delaire made her appearance. 


Guy and his child came in later 


hand-in-hand. 

‘I hope you are better this 
morning, Miss Elliott,’ Beatrix had 
said to her. 

Mr. Chichester merely gave her 
a scrutinising glance as he shook 
hands. 

‘What are you going to do with 
yourself this morning, Trichy?’ he 
observed as he sat down. 

‘I thought perhaps, as it is so 
fine, we might ride over to Knares- 
borough,’ she returned. ‘It is too 
far for Florence, but you and I 
might go.’ 

He shook his head. 

‘You must leave me out, if you 
please ; I have business this morn- 
ing.’ 

‘Not those tiresome farm ac- 
counts, Guy? ‘They could wait, 
surely ; and these April mornings 
are so delicious.’ 

_ There was a trace of impatience 
in Beatrix’s tone. 

‘I will send down a note to 
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Latimer; it is a pity you should 
be disappointed of your ride,’ re- 
turned her cousin quietly. ‘My 
business is almost as unfortunate as 
your fit of the vapours yesterday— 
eh, Trichy ?’ 

And there was a lurking tone in 
Guy’s voice that made Beatrix 
colour with vexation. Do what 
she would, she could not make this 
man yield to one of her caprices ; 
he would set aside her requests in 
the coolest way if they did not meet 
with his approval. 

She rose from the table now with 
a displeased air. 

‘Do not trouble yourself to send 
a note to the Vicarage. You know 
I dislike Mr. Fortescue’s company. 
If you will not ride with me your- 
self, Guy, I do not wish for any 
other escort.’ 

‘To-morrow, then,’ he returned 
good-humouredly. ‘Suppose you 
keep my mother company this 
morning.’ 

And Beatrix, vexed as she was, 
did not dare to press the matter 
closely. 

Dym had left the room, and was 
hurrying across the hall, when she 
heard Mr. Chichester’s step behind 
her. 

‘Miss Elliott, have you any very 
pressing duty summoning you at 
the present moment ?” 

‘I was going up to Mrs. Chiches- 
ter. She expects—that is, I always 
read to her in the morning.’ 

‘Headache or no headache, I 
suppose? I have sent my cousin 
Beatrix to sit with her. Come in 
here a moment, please ; I want to 
speak to you.’ 

And Mr. Chichester opened the 
library-door. But Dym for the 
first time in her life hesitated to 
obey. 

‘I must go; I am sure your 
mother wants me,’ she persisted, 
keeping her ground. 

But her colour varied danger- 
ously, 
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Mr. Chichester gave her one of 
his peremptory looks. 

‘Do you wish me to remind you 
that I have a right to be obeyed ” 
he said, so gravely that Dym did 
not venture on a second remon- 
strance. 

Mr. Chichester’s slight austerity 
vanished as he placed a chair for 
her. 

‘You are so unlike yourself that 
you make me unlike myself,’ he 
said, with a smile that was evidently 
meant to atone for his speech. 
‘Come, Miss Elliott, drop this re- 
serve that so ill becomes you, and 
tell me frankly what ailed you last 
night.’ 

The question was so sudden and 
so unexpected that Dym lost her 
presence of mind. 

‘Don’t ask me. Oh, I’m so un- 
happy she said, hiding her face in 
her hands. 

‘So I suspected,’ was the quiet 
answer. ‘You are not subject to 
fits of vapours, too, are you? 
Come ’—and the shielding hands 
were taken down and held for a 
moment—‘don’t treat me to wo- 
men’s most persuasive arguments 
—you know what a horror men 
have of tears—but tell me—1 have 
a right to know—what has been 
troubling you.’ 

His voice, with its old kind 
drollery, touched on too painful a 
chord. Dym snatched her hands 
away, and for a little while answer 
was impossible. Only between 
the slender girlish fingers the hot 
tears fell fast — tears of sorrow 
and shame, of doubt and bitter 
yearning. 

Mr. Chichester stood looking at 
her for a moment, and there was a 
shade on his face as he turned 
away and walked slowly up and 
down the room; evidently there 
was something here for which he 
was not prepared. He had had 
one glimpse of her face before she 
had hidden it from his view, and 


its wild look of sorrow almost ap- 
palled him. 

Dym hoped he would leave her ; 
but he was only giving her time to 
recover herself. Presently, when 
she had grown a little calmer, he 
took the seat beside her. 

‘Miss Elliott, do you know you 
are trying my patience sorely? 
No; no more tears, my child’— 
with a touch of peremptoriness. 
‘I see I shall have to make you 
afraid of me after all. What has 
my cousin said or done to annoy 
you ?” 

No answer—only the tell-tale 
crimson mounting to the very roots 
of her hair. 

‘ Beatrix and you had a long talk 
together yesterday. Trichy had a 
fit of vapours, which certainly lasted 
all the evening, for I never saw her 
so unlike herself; even Mrs. For- 
tescue noticed it. And I have 
never known you before suffer 
from these intense sick-headaches.’ 

‘One must be ill sometimes,’ she 
returned evasively. 

‘Do you think it cures them to 
go without your night’s rest? You 
understand nursing very poorly ’— 
with a keen glance that made her 
shiver. 

How had her long vigil reached 
his ears? could Phyllis have be- 
trayed her? 

Her miserable night was not the 
best preparation for the endurance 
of the day’s trial. Dym felt so weak 
and wretched that she was utterly 
defenceless ; not a spark of her old 
courage remained. She must guard 
her secret-—so much her woman’s 
pride told her; but after that it 
mattered little what became of her. 

The pale rigidity of her features 
smote Guy Chichester’s heart with 
generous pity. 

‘Forgive me if I pain you,’ he 
continued gently, ‘but it is my 
duty to find out this. Would you 
rather have me speak to my 
cousin ?” 
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‘No; oh, no !—in a deep voice 
of misery. 

‘Then you must be perfectly 
frank with me yourself. ‘Tell me, 
Miss Elliott, have Beatrix and you 
quarrelled ?” 

Dym considered a moment. 

‘Not in the way you mean; we 
disagree in opinion, that is all. 
Wait a moment’—pressing her 
hands on her temples in a bewil- 
dered sort of way, as though trying 
to collect her thoughts for a great 
effort. ‘I want to tell you some- 
thing, Mr. Chichester; you may 
have to know it soon : I have made 
up my mind to leave Ingleside.’ 

‘To leave us! in a tone of 
astonished incredulity. 

Dym had made a desperate 
plunge ; she went on rapidly : 

‘It was you who brought me 
here first, and you have a right to 
know. Flossie can do without me 
now, and your mother will easily 
find some one else to replace me. I 
have quite made up my mind to 
go; nothing you say can shake my 
resolution.’ 

‘Then in that case I need not 
try, was the somewhat dry rejoin- 
der. ‘I suppose I may ask the 
reasons for this sudden and singular 
resolution ?” 

Herreasons! Dym was reduced 
to silence now. 

‘ Have I unfortunately done any- 
thing to displease you ?’ 

‘You, Mr. Chichester? Oh, no.’ 

Dym’s grateful look was suffi- 
ciently eloquent. 

‘My mother, then ?’ 

‘Your mother is goodness itself. 
She is the dearest, the kindest—’ 

Dym nearly broke down again. 

‘Then it is as I suspected, and 
Beatrix is at the bottom of the 
mischief. © you women !’— get- 
ting up from his seat and pacing 
the room impatiently. 

He was becoming angry now. 

‘Mrs. Delaire has never liked 
my being here,’ went on Dym ina 


stifled voice ; ‘she says and thinks 
things that make me wretched.’ 

‘Has she said anything that 
makes it impossible for you to re- 
main? demanded Mr. Chichester 
sternly. 

There was no misunderstanding 
his meaning. Dym grew whiter and 
whiter under those searching eyes. 

‘You need not answer. I begin 
to have a glimmering of the truth 
now. You could not tell me this 
yourself, of course. Never mind, I 
will take steps to silence Beatrix’s 
nonsense. I would not have be- 
lieved it of her! he muttered still 
more angrily. 

He was about to leave the room, 
when a sudden thought seemed to 
strike him, and he made a hasty 
stride back to her chair. 

‘If I make it all right—if Beatrix 
apologises—you will not persist in 
your foolish intention of leaving us?” 

She shook her head sorrowfully. 

‘There is no apology needed. 
You are mistaken, Mr. Chichester ; 
I must go.’ 

‘Nonsense! he continued im- 
patiently. ‘You know so little of 
the world, that you are not com- 
petent to decide on this point. 
Fools will talk, but wise men will 
not heed them. You are justly 
hurt and aggrieved ; when you are 
older these things will not sting 
quite so badly. Leave me to bring 
Beatrix to reason: she shall apolo- 
gise to you before many hours are 
over. Don’t you know it would 
break my mother’s heart to lose her 
adopted daughter ?” 

He was turning away again, but 
Dym sprang after him, and laid her 
hand on his arm. Her face was 
perfectly ghastly: ‘ Mr. Chichester, 
you must not; I cannot bear it.’ 

*I must not do what, my child ?’ 

‘Speak to your cousin. She is 
not to blame; she meant to be 
most kind. It is not her fault that 
I am in a false position ; it is my 
own wish, I must go.’ 
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His pertinacity seemed cruel. It 
was depriving her of her last chance. 

‘You must allow me to judge 
whether I am to speak to my cousin 
or not.’ : 

And there was a touch of haugh- 
tiness in Mr. Chichester’s manner. 
Dym’s look of mingled reproach 
and despair protested silently 
against his harshness. 

‘Can you not trust me?’ he 
asked more gentiy. ‘ Your brother 
would not have recommended your 
acting for yourself in such an emer- 
gency.’ 

*O Will, Will! 

Dym could not quite suppress 
the ring of misery in her voice. 
She let Mr. Chichester place her 
passively in a corner of the couch. 
Even before he left the room her 
head dropped on the cushions with 
a child’s utter abandonment of 
weakness. She had fought out her 
piteous little battle, and had been 
worsted. In spite of her desperate 
determination, she had felt a very 
reed in the hands ofthis man, whose 
will was so strong and arbitrary for 
good. He had not suspected her 
secret; he had attributed her re- 
luctance to remain to mere motives 
of maidenly modesty. Beatrix had 
told her she was in a false position, 
but would Mrs. Delaire guard it 
equally well? Dym, in her inno- 
cence, thought she would certainly 
try to shield her; and ifit had not 
been for Beatrix’s evil temper, she 
would have been perfectly right in 
her surmise. 

But Guy knew how to be pro- 
voking, and it was not easy to 
evade his lynx-like vigilance. The 
interview between the cousins was 
a long and stormy one, and when 
it was over Beatrix shut herself up 
in her own room for the remainder 
of the evening. 

When a short time had elapsed, 
Dym made an attempt to go up to 
Mrs. Chichester; but the first move- 
ment brought back dizziness and 
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faintness, and she was obliged to 
remain in enforced idleness. Phyllis 
brought her luncheon. Mrs. Chi- 
chester had gone down to the Vi- 
carage; Mrs. Fortescue had sent 
for her and Florence. Phyllis 
thought Mrs. Delaire had gone 
with them. The squire had started 
for a long walk with Kelpie, and 
Mr. Nethecote had sent up to know 
how Miss Elliott was. 

‘And I might have told him, 
miss, you were looking rarely worse ; 
for there isn't a speck of colour in 
your face,’ added Phyllis in a vexed 
voice. 

Dym smiled faintly. It was a 
relief to own herself really ill, and 
decline the tempting meal Phyllis’s 
foresight had prepared. She drank 
some wine and lay down again. 
This perfect quiet was bracing her 
numb faculties to fresh efforts. She 
must face her difficulties, and not 
sink under them. She thought, 
come what might, she must not 
forfeit her own self-respect. 

She had fallen into a slight doze 
in the twilight, and had just wakened 
with a start, when there was a light 
tap at the door, and Mr. Chichester 
entered. 

‘You are just where I left you 
this morning,’ was his only greeting. 
*I told them not to disturb you ; 
I hope you have properly repaired 
last night’s ravages.’ 

‘I am better, very much better,’ 
she answered gratefully. ‘Has Mrs. 
Chichester returned yet?” 

‘Yes, my mother has come back, 
I believe. I saw Florence just 
now, rather absently. ‘Miss El- 
liott, without renewing our pre- 
vious conversation, I want you to 
make me one promise.’ 

‘If I can—that is, if it be right,’ 
she returned timidly, glancing up 
at him. 

Was it the firelight, or did his 
face look strangely pale and drawn? 

‘Promise me that you will not 
speak to my mother about leaving 
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us for three days—not till I have 
spoken to you again—only three 
days, remember.’ 

*I can easily promise that.’ 

‘ Beatrix tells me she had no in- 
tention of hurting you with ill-timed 
advice. We must give people their 
due ; we all have our faults. If I 
might venture on giving you advice, 
Miss Elliott, it would be to dismiss 
all this from your mind for the next 
three days. Be calm, be content, 
and trust me.’ 

As he spoke he put his hand 
upon her head with a fatherly ges- 
ture, and looking up, she saw the 
sad kindly gleam of his eyes. 

A moment after the door closed, 
and Guy Chichester was alone— 
never more alone. 

Alone! Alas, what bitterthoughts 
were lining the man’s brow as he 
stood with arms tightly folded 
across his breast, and the flickering 
firelight playing on his bowed head 
and gray beard ! 

‘Who would have thought of 
this?” he muttered. ‘Poor inno- 
cent child, and to think Beatrix is 
making her her dupe; there was 
heartbreak in her face. I could 
see it for myself ; and yet, fool that 
I was, never to dream of that; and 
then my mother and Florence— 
Florence will fret herself to death 
for her. Is there no other way, 
no other way but this? O Honor, 
my darling, my darling, the only 
woman I ever loved, or that I ever 
can love, come to me one moment 
and tell me what I am to do in 
this sore strait.’ He spread his 
hands with a groan into the empty 
air, and then they dropped heavily 
to his side. Alas, these hours of 
desolation and anguish were not 
new to the lonely man, but to-night 
his soul was torn by conflicting 
passions: generous pity for the girl 
he had befriended ; tender compas- 
sion for his mother and child, 
whose lives were so closely bound 
up with hers. At times the whole 
chivalry of his nature seemed to 
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rise up and plead for these defence- 
less ones. ‘If I can make them 
happy, what does it matter what 
becomes of me ?’ he thought. ‘She 
will be a mother to my child; she 
has never known any other; she 
is the sunshine ofour house. Lone- 
ly as I am now, I feel I shall be 
doubly so if she leave us—no, for 
my own sake | cannot let her go ; 
and yet is there no other way than 
this?’ He sighed heavily as the 
gong disturbed him from his mus- 
ing. It was a silent party that 
gathered round the dinner-table 
that night: Beatrix was absent, 
the squire taciturn and gloomy, 
Dym sad and conscious, and 
shrinking from notice. Once, and 
once only, during the evening Guy 
rose from his reverie. Florence 
had clambered up into Miss El- 
liott's lap for a good-night kiss. 
Mr. Chichester suddenly raised his 
eyes and regarded the pair long 
and fixedly. The child had her 
arms tightly round Miss Elliott's 
neck, the bright golden head re- 
posed lovingly on her shoulder ; 
the two were whispering their con- 
fidences together. ‘ You must carry 
me up to bed,’ begged Florence, 
sleepily rubbing her eyes, and Dym 
rose obediently. 

‘You must say good-night to 
papa, Flossie,’ she whispered ; and 
she held out the child to him as 
she spoke. Guy stooped over 
them both as he kissed Florence 
fondly. He shielded his eyes and 
watched her as she left the room, 
still carrying the child. What a 
young creature she looked ! a small 
slight figure, in a white dress, with 
a sweet dark face that he had 
somehow grown to love. 

She was not far off being very 
pretty, he thought to himself; there 
was such a tender, appealing look 
in her eyes sometimes; and the 
small shining head was set so 
daintily on her slim throat. How 
pleasant the touch of her hand had 
been to him when he had stood 
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alone with her that wild March 
morning! But even as_ these 
thoughts flitted through his mind, 
there suddenly came before him 
the vision of another face—a grave 
beautiful face—with a broad low 
brow and solemn gray eyes that 
opened softly. ‘There was none 
hke her; no wonder the angels 
claimed her so soon, she was too 
good for earth !’ he sighed. A mo- 
ment after, when his mother spoke 
to him, he left the room, and no 
one saw the squire’s face again 
that night. 

Dym never spent such a strange 
three days in her life. A sort of 
oppression and unreality was upon 
her. At times her conversation 
with Beatrix appeared a dream. 
Mrs. Delaire, when she met her 
next, seemed strangely subdued, 
and treated her with marked kind- 
ness. It was true Dym did not 
respond to her advances. The girl 
was so sore of spirit that a word 
wounded her; she shrank away 
from the least approach to con- 
fidence on Mrs. Delaire’s part, and 
confined herself entirely to the 
society of Mrs. Chichester and the 
child. She would sit for hours at 
her friend’s feet, looking up at the 
blind placid face, as though she 
were learning how to take leave of 
it. Mrs. Chichester hardly knew 
what to make of her protégée’s 
silence and sadness. 

Dym only saw Mr. Chichester 
in the evening, and then he scarcely 
ever addressed her. Each day his 
face seemed to grow thinner and 
sadder. Dym’s heavy heart grew 
heavier as she looked at him. 

He must be hurt with her, after 
all; he was sorry she was going ; 
he was sad, displeased. Poor Dym! 
There was no form of seif torment- 
ing in which she did not indulge 
during those endless three days. 

They came to an end at last. 

Dym had been sent to the library 
on some trifling commission. Mr. 
Chichester was going out and 
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wanted some papers copied. Guy 
never asked his cousin to Co any- 
thing for him now; so Dym sat 
through the long afternoon accom- 
plishing her task with her usual 
neatness and despatch till the last 
sheet was finished. She was still 
stooping over her work, when the 
squire entered, bringing a current 
of fresh air with him. 

‘I am afraid I have set you too 
long a task,’ he said, looking over 
her shoulder. ‘How neatly you 
do this work ; you would make a 
capital copying-clerk. Come to 
the fire and rest a little. I am 
sure both eyes and hands must be 
weary.” And as Dym hesitated, he 
quietly added, ‘I want to speak to 
you,’ and Dym had no alternative 
but to obey. Mr. Chichester fol- 
lowed her, and took up his old 
position. ‘My three days’ grace 
has expired, I believe,’ he said, 
looking thoughtfully, not at her, 
but at the fire; ‘and you have a 
right to expect that our painful 
conversation should be renewed. 
Do you still persist in your former 
resolution, Miss Elliott?’ turning 
on her so abruptly that Dym started. 
But she contrived to answer him 
with tolerable firmness : 

‘I have quite made up my mind 
to leave Ingleside and seek another 
situation.’ 

‘ And you decline giving me your 
reasons ?” 

‘I cannot ; that is, I hoped you 
would understand that—you would 
not think me ungrateful, I mean,’ 
faltered Dym, growing white again. 

‘You need not fear misconstruc- 
tion from me,’ he replied calmly. 
‘As far as I can judge of your 
motives, they do you infinite credit. 
My cousin has unfortunately raised 
a question that ought never to have 
been mooted; and I can well under- 
stand that you cannot remain here 
happily in your present capacity.’ 

‘I am glad you approve—’ she 
began, ir a timid voice, and then 
stopped. 
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‘Pardon me; I disapprove so 
strongly, that I do not mean to let 
you go, if it be in my power to 
keep you, Miss Elliott,’ speaking 
now very gravely. ‘ After what has 
passed there is only one way in which 
you can remain happily under my 
roof,and thatis—do not be startled, 
my child—by becoming my wife.’ 

‘Mr. Chichester!’ Dym rather 
breathed than said the words ; her 
infinite surprise almost deprived 
her of utterance. 

Mr.Chichesterstood and watched 
her varying colour sadly, and then 
he came up to her and took her 
hand: ‘I asked you to trust me. I 
have thought over it all; believe 
me, this is the only way. Is the 
idea very repellent to you?’ en- 
deavouring to get a glimpse of her 
downcast face. But Dym hid all 
of it she could. 

‘No, oh, no; but I am so un- 
worthy,’ she whispered ; ‘and then 
you donot love me, Mr. Chichester?’ 

‘I have something to ask on the 
other side of the question. Do you 
think you could care for me, Dym?’ 

He had never called her by her 
name before, and the word thrilled 
herwithincredible sweetness. Care 
for him! Did she not love him so 
that her heart was nearly breaking 
within her? 

She lifted her face, covered with 
burning blushes, as she strove to 
answer him. Something in the 
shy young face seemed to move 
Mr. Chichester strangely ; for he 
suddenly drew it to him and kissed 
her brow. 

‘It is settled then. But, my 
child, I want you to listen to me 
fora moment. I will believe that 
you can care for me, gray-haired, 
middle-aged man that | am, whom 
trouble, and not years, have made 
hard and stern. But on my part, I 
dare not deceive you. The best 
part of my life, my hopes, my love, 
is buried in Honor's grave.’ 
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She pressed his hand timidly— 
the kind hand that had done so 
much for her and hers; he need 
not have told her that, she thought. 

* You are so young that you have 
aright to expect an undivided heart. 
There are many men who would 
give you their best and their truest 
love ; Iam not one of those, Dym.’ 

‘I know it,’ she whispered. ‘I 
do not expect it. I never dared 
hope for even this.’ 

He smiled a little at the childish 
naiveté that betrayed so much, and 
then his tone resumed its gravity : 

‘When I lost Honor, I lost the 
dearest thing earth had to offer me. 
I knew when she died, I could 
never love any woman again as I 
had loved her. In some sense I 
am a broken-hearted man for life; 
but I think’—his voice changing 
into tenderness—‘I should be a 
little less lonely, if you will come 
to me, my dear.’ 

And this from him. 
fairly weeping now. 

*I have always loved my little 
friend dearly. She has come into 
my desolate home and made it 
pleasant to me. May I hope to 
keep her there always ?” 

No answer. Only, as his hand 
touched hers caressingly, she sud- 
denly stopped, and her girlish lips 
set the purest seal to her long love 
and fidelity. 

‘God bless you, my child! I 
will try to make you happy,’ were 
Guy Chichester’s last words to her 
that night. And Dym’s affection 
and loyalty found no fault with the 
sadness of the tone. Was she not 
his own? did she not belong to 
him—her lord, her benefactor? 
Dym’s tumultuous heart could find 
no room for doubt. With such 
thoughts as these she lay down to 
sleep that night, like a veritable 
child wearied out with over-much 
joy, and oblivious of the clouds of 
to-morrow. 


Dym was 


[To be continued.] 
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‘Wuo's here beside foul weather ?” 
might have been reasonably enough 
the question propounded by any 
Shakespearolater about the period 
of the’ traditional St. Luke’s Sum- 
mer of the present year. After 
a few faint struggles to keep 
up the pleasant old fiction, the 
weather was indeed ‘minded most 
unkindly.’ The Harvest Festivals 


—which have become far more of 
an institution in London than in 
the country—seemed incongruous 
enough when celebrated among 
the peculiar grimy sludge of the 


metropolis, with an accompani- 
ment of premature November fog. 
And yet one can recollect a time 
when this same St. Luke’s Summer 
did not belie its name; just as, 
without being a Methuselah, me- 
mory may carry one back to a 
period when birds might have 
mated and commenced nidification 
somewhere about Valentine’s Day, 
without being suspected of orni- 
thological insanity; and even May- 
poles were dressed with flowers at 
what is now the glacial epoch of 
the festival of SS. Philip and James. 
People explained this palpable de- 
terioration of the climate in Eng- 
land by saying that something was 
happening or had happened to the 
ecliptic. It would be well to know 
if this were really the case, be- 
cause it would at once lift the un- 
questioned badness of the weather 
into the category of things which 
could not be cured and must there- 
fore be endured. With our pro- 
verbial English philosophy, we 


should soon accommodate our- 
selves to circumstances. Indeed, 
without this thoroughly English 
growl against that time-honoured 
institution, I do not know how I 
should have commenced my month- 
ly gossip in this almost the dead- 
est period of the decaying year. 
Amid their kindly commenda- 
tions of these erratic papers, critics 
will still insist upon calling them 
‘clerical notes.’ These two facts, 
the commendation and the attribu- 
tion of an exclusively clerical char- 
acter, convince me either that they 
do not read them, or else that, like 
children with a cake, they pick out 
all the plums first, and then neg- 
lect the rest. Among my records 
of the social events of the month 
(for I set deliberately aside the po- 
litical), I find first on the list Mr. 
Irving’s Macbeth. Before Church 
congresses in the Potteries, Social 
Science super mare, or railway ju- 
bilees in the Quaker metropolis, I 
find Mr. Irving at the Lyceum. I 
have before stated my conviction, 
even from a clerical point of view, 
that—I will not say the reforma- 
tion, but the regulation of the stage 
has as much to do with good mo- 
rals as the preaching of sermons. 
People will pay to go to the play 
when they will not, even gratis, 
fulfil the sponsorial promise made 
on their behalf, and come to church 
to hear sermons. It is most im- 
portant therefore that what they 
see and hear at the theatre should 
not so much be regulated by a 
stringent censorship from without 
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as guided by good taste from with- 
in. Few persons though conserva- 
tive /audatores temporis acti will 
deny that Mr. Irving’s revivals of 
Shakespeare have done more than 
even the late Mr. Charles Kean’s 
attention to scenery and mounting 
in the way of making Shakespeare 
palatable to the gallery, whilst, at 
the same time, they have fulfilled 
every requirement of the most ex- 
acting occupant of the stalls. The 
recent Lyceum successes prove to 
demonstration that, given an ac- 
complished gentleman as well as a 
practised artist, and supposing 
also that he is backed up by an 
intelligent and liberal manage- 
ment, the success of Shakespeare is 
certain, and does of spell ruin to 
a London house. 

But then the critics deny that 
Macbeth is so great a success as 
Hamlet ; and, of course, to the can- 
ons of the critics we must all bow. 
There is (if one may say so with- 
out irreverence) something in the 
theatrical world analogous to the 
Public Worship Regulation Act in 
the sphere ecclesiastical; but there 
are, alas, in each of these regions, 
spirits more or less restless, who 
are disposed to side with daring in- 
novators, and protest against keep- 
ing rigidly to old grooves. Mr. 
Irving has failed to furnish us with 
the traditional ‘physical’ Macbeth. 
The Scottish thane is of the 
same calibre as the philosophic 
Prince of Denmark. But when 
critics complain of this, do they 
not forget or fail to allow due weight 
to the consideration that there is 
between each of these otherwise 
dissimilarcharacters the connecting 
link of supernatural influences? I 
may be ruinously wrong, for I am not 
a professional dramatic critic; but it 
seems to me that, in every line to 
which he gives utterance, Mr. Irving 
would convey to his audience the 
assurance that the spell of the 
weird sisters is upon the guilty 
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thane. /s he even guilty? Granting 
the potency of witchcraft, which is 
in this tragedy assumed, the man is 
a machine, just as was the tyrant in 
the old Greek drama the mere tool 
of Nemesis. I can fancy Mr. Irving 
representing Orestes in the Zume- 
nides of AZschylus with just that 
same distrait air he assumes at the 
banquet scene in Macbeth, What 
an experiment that would be, to try 
whether the gallery would gulp 
down AEschylusas eagerlyas Shake- 
speare, in deference to consummate 
art in the representation! JI, for 
one, can picture Mr. Irving and 
Miss Bateman fascinating the pit 
as they represented Clytemnestra 
and Orestes; though I feel sure 
Mr. Irving would not make Orestes 
a ‘beefy’ young man, or ever, for 
the fraction of a second, let the 
audience forget that the spell of 
the Eumenides was upon him. Let 
those who pay a second visit to the 
Lyceum (and they will be many) 
try to keep the recollection of the 
‘blasted heath’ fresh in their minds 
even amid the horrors of the mur- 
der scene. The latter is but the 
complement of the former ; and it 
is, if I mistake not, the conscious- 
ness of the mechanical nature of his 
act that unmans Macbeth. Lady 
Macbeth is bolder, because her 
complicity in the crime springs 
from innate badness. Macbeth is 
sinning, spirit-swayed, against the 
dictates of his better nature. 

So strangely do extremes meet, 
that Pope Pius IX. and the railways 
have been keeping jubilee the same 
year. The influences embodied in 
the two institutions—the Papal 
chair and the locomotive engine— 
are indeed the very antipodes of 
each other; and while the former 
appears, in some respects, as if on 
its last legs, the latter has only just 
entered on its adolescentia, and 
kept its first jubilee. At Darling- 
ton—starched smoky Darlington 
beloved of Quakers—-there was 
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a sort of competitive exhibition of 
railway engines, from Stephenson’s 
little cranky six-ton affair, which, 
on the injection of steam ad extra, 
worked wheezily enough, as though 
it could accomplish its old maxi- 
mum of eight miles an hour still on 
an emergency, while by its side 
was the magnificent express engine 
of the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Company, the Gros- 
venor, which weighs 33 tons when 
its boiler is empty, and does its 
seventy miles an hour without turn- 
ing a hair. I could not help 
cherishing an heretical sort of idea, 
which ran somewhat in this fashion : 
Supposing we could get up—say at 
some future Church Congress—an 
exhibition of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions in the same way, and test the 
working power of the chair of St. 
Peter with, say, Mr. Spurgeon’s Ta- 
bernacle or the City Temple. Fancy 
making comparisons, which need 
not be invidious, between Pius IX. 
and the Archbishop of York, or 
Cardinal Manning and his Grace of 
Canterbury! The idea, at all events, 
is new; and the promoters of fu- 
ture Church congresses are heartily 
welcome to it. By the way, the 
statue of Joseph Pease was un- 
veiled on the occasion of the jubi- 
lee, in presence of the Lord Mayor 
of London, in all his glittering 
array, and to the martial strains of 
Mr. Dan Godfrey’s band. Surely 
here was a vast instance of the 
levelling powers of railways, when 
Quakerism, in its very headquar- 
ters, forgot its prudery, and Dar- 
lington disported itself just as 
though well acquainted with the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world. When—to revert to that 
other jubilee—there is a Baptist 
chapel under the very shadow of 
the Vatican, who can marvel that 
Darlington set up its image to the 
sound of cornet, flute, harp, sack- 
but, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds 
of music ? 
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The Church Congress, held this 
year at Stokeupon-Trent, and 
weaning for awhile, let us hope, 
even Hanley from its dog-fights, is 
at once a big subject to tackle, 
and impresses one at the very out- 
set with the immense power of talk 
which characterises the Church of 
England as by law established 
at the present epoch. Irreverent 
people have proposed to substitute 
in this case the expression the 
Church Blatant for the Church 
Militant here in earth. This, of 
course, is mere badinage; but 
there seems little doubt that the 
talking power of the Establishment 
is great just at present, and the 
precedent of the Sophists always 
makes us suspect more or less a 
particularly talkee-talkee period. 
Even if we concede that talk need 
not be quite fatal to work, it may 
have a more decided advantage 
still, though a negative one, in the 
way of blowing off the ecclesiastical 
steam, so to say, and preventing 
Churchmen quarrelling with one 
another or with their dissenting 
brethren. Utilitarian Churchmen 
have discerned a similar advantage 
in the proceedings of Convocation, 
and a wag was once heard to ob- 
serve, after witnessing the proceed- 
ings in Jerusalem Chamber and 
Queen Ann’s Bounty-office, ‘It 
amuses them, and can do nobody 
any harm.’ The advantages to the 
Potteries of all this ecclesiastical 
spouting are probably about as 
questionable as those of Moody 
and Sankey’s raid upon the me- 
tropolis, and these have been re- 
cently doubted by the very elect of 
Evangelical Christendom. 

Of all the multifarious subjects 
handled—or rather mouthed—by 
these oratorical ecclesiastics, and 
they ranged from atheism to ec- 
clesiastical dilapidations, perhaps 
the most practical was the question 
—‘What can the Church do to 


counteract drunkenness? This 
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was practical, because the paper 
was read by the Rev. Basil Wilber- 
force, rector of St. Mary’s, South- 
ampton, who has soived the ques- 
tion in what perhaps 7s the only 
practical fashion by himself becom- 
ing atotalabstainer. Say what we 
will, it is no use to come to people 
with the maxim, ‘ Do what I tell 
you, not what I do.’ If Hodge 
sees the parson enjoy his glass of 
sherry, he will argue that there is 
no reason why he should not have 
his mug of beer or cup of cider. 
Unfortunately Hodge has not the 
faculty of stopping short at one 
mug or one cup as the parson has 
at one glass; but Hodge is not 
logical enough to see that the use 
of a thing does not sanction its 
abuse. He thoroughly believes 
that you cannot have too much of 
a good thing; and while his rever- 
ence holds that a glass of sherry 
is good for him, Hodge will believe 
that the mug of beer, and ergo 
(illogically) any number of mugs 
must be good for himself. In one 
word, the parson or the social re- 
former must, like Mr. Wilberforce 
or Cardinal Manning, himself ab- 
stain if he would make others do 
so. Any society headed by ever 
so many dignitaries, none of whom 
are abstainers, will be utterly power- 
less. The bibulous reader of a 
penny newspaper takes up his broad- 
sheet and sees that the bishop or 
archbishop proposed this toast or 
drank that health, and quite fails 
to see that the Royal Academy 
banquet or the Lord Mayor's feast 
differs from his orgie at the Pig 
and Whistle. Does it really differ, 
when the relative position of the 
guests is taken into account? Mr. 
Basil Wilberforce’s words are so 
much to the point that I cannct 
forbear quoting them; and I should 
think all teetotal societies would 
print them in letters of gold, and 
circulate them as a very Michtam 
or priceless psalm of life for their 
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adherents. He says: ‘I cannot 
but feel that the most satisfactory 
reply of all is contained in the 
principle, “ Solvitur ambulando.” 
Let any earnest clergyman, on start- 
ing his temperance society, give 
total abstinence an honest trial, and 
I venture to prophesy that the diffi- 
culties will melt away, and he will 
experience such an increase of in- 
fluence and power—yes, and clear- 
ness of brain and increased capacity 
for work—as will repay him a thou- 
sand-fold for any temporary self- 
denial.’ 

Why is not Mr. Basil Wilberforce 
sanguine on this subject? Nothing 
can be done without enthusiasm ; 
and, surely, if the speaker can only 
bring his forcible arguments and 
still more potent example to bear 
on the episcopal bench, they would 
at once become abstainers, and the 
twenty thousand clergy follow in 
their train and become Good Tem- 
plars forthwith, We have seen 
strange things in our day. Three- 
bottle men are now things of the 
past ; why should it not become at 
no very distant date infra dig. for 
a prelate to patronise potations 
even to the extent of drinking 
her Majesty's health at a Lambeth 
dinner? An archbishop need but 
set the example, and of course 
every curate would rush to take the 
pledge. Clearly, then, the onus 
rests upon our spiritual fathers. 
The experiment is certainly worth 
trying. Those who have made it 
declare it is so easy as to involve 
no merit at all, while the effects on 
the lower strata of society, even if 
they did not realise all Mr. Wilber- 
force’s hopes, could scarcely fail to 
be beneficial. 

From total abstinence to Hy- 
geiopolis is no very long leap ; and 
Dr. Richardson's paper, read under 
the dome at Brighton before the 
Social Science Congress, deserves 
to rank with Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia or Lord Bacon’s New At- 
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/antis. Why should the dream of 
a city ofhealth be deemed Utopian? 
Dr. Richardson does not deem it 
so. And yet we live in a city of 
smells and absence of scavengery 
worthy of Cologne or Constantino- 
ple! The fault, perhaps, is not so 
much with the very poor or with 
the very rich, as with the middle 
class, the inhabiters — too often 
the shabby-genteel tenants — of 
suburban Ornamental Villas, run 
up by experimental builders, and 
let out by the mortgagees into 
whose hands they have fallen. The 
sanitary condition of some of these 
in suburban London would be dis- 
graceful to a pig-village ; and yet, 
to see these Ornamental Villas em- 
blazoned in pictorial advertise- 
ments at railway-stations, you would 
think their inhabitants must be very 
Hygeiopolitans, whereas these 
villas, if the truth could be honestly 
told, would be found in nine cases 
out of ten the embodied answer to 
the question, ‘Why does fever 
spread ? 

Let justice be done. The local 
authorities are in some instances 
that could be named, and which 
have been named, as ‘ fever-spots,’ 


exerting themselves to stamp 
out the evil and shake off the 
reproach. Boards of Works do 


work, and sanitary inspectors do 
inspect, and bring the potent ma- 
chinery put in their hands by the 
Nuisances Removal Act to bear 
in the shape of a very powerful 
screw on the experimental builders 
and thrifty mortgagee - landlords. 
The result ought to be—Hygeio- 
polis. Let the police authorities, 
before whom the matter will come 
in the second instance, strengthen 
the hands of the sanitary authorities 
when they are inclined to move, 
and even experimental builders and 
impracticable mortgagees will get 
to see that the most thorough in- 
dorsement of the maxim, ‘ Britons 
never, never, never can be slaves,’ 
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does not include the right of the 
experimenter or the mortgagee to 
poison a neighbourhood for the 
sake of sparing his own pockets. 
Above all, let intending tenants of 
Ornamental Villas forbear to look 
only at the genteel decorations of 
such villas, and just take a sniff at 
the drains, see whether the cistern 
is in order, and other important 
sanitary appliances work well. It 
seems odd (and no doubt this will 
be remedied in Hygeiopolis) that 
whilst an inspector carefully looks 
after the erection of the walls of a 
house, there is no one responsible 
for these equally necessary adjuncts 
ofa house. It is all to be remedied 
in the city of Hygeia ; and we can 
each of us lay a brick of that city 
by being careful not to take these 
cheap and nasty houses, or if we 
happen to be burdened with one, 
to allow the sanitary inspector no 
rest for the sole of his foot until he 
has served the landlord with some 
of those tremendous blue- paper 
documents he has stored up in his 
office, and which he will fulminate 
in self-defence if we only act the 
part of the importunate widow. We 
need not hector and bully ; that is 
a mistake too many people make 
in the cases of cabmen and paro- 
chial authorities. There is a good 
deal of human nature in each, and 
they will listen to reason if you 
only give it to them in infinitesimal 
doses duly diluted. 

Hygeiopolis is of course totally 
abstinent. Dr. Richardson says: 

‘As we walk the streets of our 
model city we notice first an ab- 
sence of places for the public sale 
of spirituous liquors. Whether 
this be a voluntary purgation in 
goodly imitation of the National 
Temperance League, the effect of 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson's Permissive 
Bill and most permissive wit and 
wisdom, or the work of the Good 
Templars, we need not stay to in- 
quire. We look at the fact only.’ 
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Verily it must be a place of strange 
experiences, this same ideal Hygei- 
opolis ! 

In the mean time, if the writer 
in the World be well informed, 
while the cardinal and the parson 
are joining hands to prevent drink- 
ing, one of the youngest but most 
influential sons of the Church is 
turning vine-grower. The Marquis 
of Bute is trying a curious experi- 
ment near Cardiff. He has had 
planted some 3000 vines on a 
sunny slope on his estate, and 
means to try if wine can be made 
in Wales. He has already had 
some wine made from grapes 
trained against walls, and has even 
contrived to drink some of it. One 
hopes, it is added, that Lord Bute’s 
wine may not resemble the win de 
Suresnes, of which it is said that it 
takes three men to drink it—one 
to hold the victim while the other 
pours the wine down his throat. 

Perhaps, after all, the marquis 
and the cardinal are at one. His 
eminence works in his way and 
his lordship in Azs to prevent wine- 
bibbing and further the interests 
of abstinent Hygeiopolis. 

By the way, would it be pedantic 
to ask how it is we English get 
Hygeia out of the Greek dyea 
(Hugieia) ? 

Among the more purely social, 
that is, the less strictly theological, 
questions touched at Stoke was 
one on Church work in the army. 
The subject was discussed under 
the presidency of Bishop Claugh- 
ton, the Chanlain-General of the 
forces, and Captain Malet made 
some remarks on the religious con- 
dition of the British soldier which 
have been since challenged by some 
army chaplains. 

There was indeed, to some peo- 
ple’s thinking, discernible in the 
tone of talk at the Conference, 
too much of an attempt to bolster 
up things as they are. The causes 
of diminution in the ranks of the 
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clergy were discussed—the patent 
one being carefully avoided—and 
the favourite system of filling the 
hiatus by accepting lay agency was 
strongly advocated. If we will fall 
back upon the Jewish position and 
say that we are a nation of priests 
now as truly as the Hebrews under 
the theocracy, that is intelligible. 
But could we not steer a middle 
course and forbear awhile to con- 
fess Anglican ordersinvalid? When 
aclergymanis ordained, why should 
he not be as free to follow his call- 
ing as the medical man or the 
lawyer? Why should he not, with- 
out at all interfering with paro- 
chial arrangements, be free to open 
his conventicle? Gamaliel’s argu- 
ment would apply. If the thing 
were of man, it would collapse ; if 
not, who would fight against God? 
What need even of the cumbrous 
apparatus of a committee? The 
young doctor, the juvenile solicitor 
require none. They qualify for 
their profession and straightway 
practise, taking their chance of suc- 
cess or failure. Why not the cleric? 
It will come to this, if the Ritualists 
once secede. Every man will do 
what is right in his own eyes. 
Many would contemplate such a 
crisis without dismay. There would 
be no room for complaint then, for 
if people did not like one conven- 
ticle they could go to another. The 
thing exists in embryo in the case 
ofmany Episcopal chapelsscattered 
over London and most large towns. 
What if they multiply indefinitely, 
and there be nothing for bishops 
to do but sit in the House of Lords 
and Convocation—no inhibitions, 
no Public Worship Bills, all guéeta 
non movere—in fact, an Ecclesiasti- 
cal Hygeiopolis ! 

Ofall perfunctory operations that 
of delivering a Latin oration on the 
events of the year by the outgoing 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity must be the most irksome, ex- 
cepting only the having to listen 
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to that same. Dr. Sewell, the War- 
den of New College, is both the 
outgoing and incoming Vice-Chan- 
cellor, so that his speech was a de- 
gree more meaningless than usual. 
Ofcourse the Undergraduates came 
in for a share of animadversion. 
Their behaviour in more serious 
matters was, it is true, commended, 
possibly with a view to restoring 
the glories of the Enczenia; but in 
little things—and trifles make up 
the sum of undergraduate exist- 
ence—they still offend. ‘In levi- 
oribus,’ said the Vice-Chancellor, 
‘ peccatur, ut olim.’ One is exer- 
cised to learn what are the little 
things in which Young Oxford 
specially offends the Vice-Chan- 
cellor; and he does not omit to 
tell us. ‘ Vestitus Academici non 
modo remissior est usus’—and 
when did not an undergraduate 
scorn cap and gown if he could P— 
‘sed in ipso usu puerilis fastidii 
inepta quedam et prorsus inde- 
cora ostentatio.” Where is the 


place for foppery in the modest 
tenue of Oxonian academicals? 
One would have fancied that Cato 
the Censor himself might have 
sought ostentation in vain in such 


a costume. Then, again, there is 
Muscular Christianity. ‘In gym- 
nicis ludis eadem immodica studia, 
iidemsumptus.’ In fact, the alumni 
seem altogether in bad odcur. 
The Vice-Chancellor ends with a 
comprehensive wail: ‘ Utinam equi- 
dem juniores, toties modestiz ad- 
moniti, tandem aliquando modes- 
tiam addiscant !’ Dr. Sewell is not 
the first, and will probably not be 
the last, Don to lament the imprac- 
ticability of putting old heads on 
young shoulders. But perhaps the 
climax of the oration was reached 
when, wandering beyond the pec- 
cadilloes of the undergrads, it 
contrasted the abstract Univer- 
sity with the concrete colleges. 
Prefacing the subject of the Uni- 
versities’ Commission Report with 
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the ominous words, ‘ Imminent 
autem res graves et difficiles,’ he 
said, ‘ Mihi sané persuasum est sin- 
gula Collegia sibi suisque optimé 
consultura, si in commune Acade- 
miz velint consulere. Quid enim 
Collegia nostra sine Academia? 
Quid Academia nostra sine Collegiis ? 
This amounts to as perfect a con- 
ception of ni/ as the Irishman’s 
definition of nothing as a footless 
stocking without a leg. 

Perhaps of all unsocial influ- 
ences the one which most effectu- 
ally preserves our national insu- 
larity is the stomachic effect of that 
thread of silver water the Channel. 
We should soon lose the angles of 
our character if we rubbed a little 
more against our neighbours on the 
other side. Which will enable us 
to do so more pleasantly, the sub- 
marine tunnel, or the Castalia? At 
present the double-hulled boat is 
high in favour ; but, then, so many 
things have been going to elimi- 
nate sea-sickness from the list of 
ills which flesh is heir to. Now 
it is brandy and salt, now bags of 
ice down the small of the back. 
Certainly the holiday-makers have 
gushed over the Castalia a good 
deal. There was a whole column 
of gush in the Zimes one day early 
in the month. The mid-Channel 
was really delightful. Somebody 
stood on the pier at Dover and 
criticised the passengers by the 
mail-boat and Castalia respectively. 
The former looked—well, looked 
as usual. The latter had evidently 
rather enjoyed the passage. Only 
then one perverse correspondent 
finished off by saying he was on 
board the mail-boat, and it was 
delicious ; while the Castalia ship- 
ped oceans of water and took twice 
as long crossing. Which is better, 
he asks, to be half sick for three 
hours or wholly sick for an hour 
and a half? The question is dis- 
gusting. Letus have a submarine 
tunnel. 
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It is again amusing to notice the 
terror with which those very po- 
tentates who passed the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill regard 
their Frankenstein. Let it not be 
said that we are always harping 
upon this measure in our papers ; 
it is the bishops who will not let it 
rest, or rather who find it a troubled 
spirit that will not rest, though they 
seek to spell it with all their episco- 
pal might and main. Last month it 
was Bishop Claughton who pub- 
lished in the Zimes his Zirenicon, 
and assured Ritualists the measure 
would not hurt them ; and now it 
is that most suave and voluble of 
prelates the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough who seeks to soften down 
the asperities of this ecclesiastical 
machinery. Really it would seem 
as though the mantle of the late 
Bishop of Winchester had fallen on 
him of Peterborough. It was to 
his clergy assembled at Northamp- 
ton for his triennial visitation that 
he unbosomed himself. After ex- 
plaining to his hearers the provisions 
of the Act, the bishop went on to 
say that he intended exercising 
considerable discretion in the carry- 
ing them out, as the iaw allowed 
him to take into account a large 
range of circumstances. Remem- 
bering—what we must never for- 
get—that this measure was in- 
troduced and passed as a distinct- 
ly aggressive one, to ‘ put down 
Ritualism,’ these explanations and 
reservations, especially on the 
part of the bishops, are amus- 
ing in the extreme. It is just as 
though some plagosus Orbilius, 
worried beyond endurance with 
the escapades of some young hope- 
ful, should send for the birch-rod, 
and when, after long waiting and 
considerable expenditure of money 
in the implement, that weapon at 
length arrived, he should consider- 
ately hide it beneath his coat-tails, 
and say to the grinning urchin, ‘I 
never meant to use it. Don’t be 
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contumacious any more ;’ whilst all 
the time the little miscreant is as 
unrepentant as ever. The fact is 
that the Ritualists are a much more 
considerable body than the bishops 
thought ; and their measure runs a 
risk of being unpopular. Should, 
indeed, the fusion between the 
Ritualists and the Old Catholics, 
often talked of, once take place, it 
is difficult to prognosticate the 
effects on the Church. 

And Bishop Magee actually ven- 
tures on prognostication. Saul is 
among the prophets. In concluding 
the charge, he alluded to the state 
of the Church. He was not san- 
guine, he said, of the immediate 
future of their Church. If she was 
to be saved from her present diffi- 
culties and from unbelief, her de- 
liverance would not come from 
vestments and lights and incense, 
nor from the erroneous doctrines 
which these were made to symbol- 
ise. They would never conquer 
materialism in philosophy by im- 
porting it into theology. Her de- 
liverance would come by the durst- 
ing out of somegreat schoolof Christian 
theology which would silence the ad- 
versaries of the supernatural, and 
give its friends breathing space in 
which to grow calm and wise and 
moderate again. Just now there 
was no immediate prospect of this, 
but they must not neglect to do 
their part, and ask God to guard 
them against perils that threatened 
from within and without. 

No doubt many of the clergy 
who heard these oracular sentences 
were exercised as to what this burst- 
ing out could possibly be. 

And so let us end as we began, 
withthe weather. Aswe plunge into 
the Cimmerian gloom of an English 
November, we envy his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, 
speeding his way to the land of the 
sun, and long for the time when 
his return shall bring sunshine to 
another London season. 

NN 





4 STAR AND A HEART. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ LOVE’S CONFLICT,’ ETC. 
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‘ Hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple worth than Norman blood.’ TENNYSON. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A CHARMING SURPRISE. 


STELLA BEAUCHAMP is not the wo- 
man usually to be cowed by the 
glance of a man’s eye. Her in- 
domitable spirit, which is but too 
well known to her friends, is her 
own pride and boast. Yet, as she 
turns from having whispered that 
one first genuine touch of passion 
into Amor Carrington’s ear, to con- 
front the angry astonished glance 
of Lord Henry Mecklington, she 
actually trembles. Not at the idea 
of his lordship’s remonstrance. She 
would care nothing individually— 
on the contrary, perhaps she would 
be secretly relieved—were that pad- 
ded figure and those dyed whiskers 
to betake themselves, then, there, 
and for ever, from out her presence. 

The man is as despicable to her 
as he is repulsive; but he is her 
patron, and ambition holds a very 
prominent part in the composition 
of Stella Beauchamp. There are 
some women constituted in that re- 
spect more like men than women ; 
or rather let me say, more like what 
the ideal man should be; that is, 
the passion for fame—the thirst 
for success—if not stronger in 
them than any other feeling, is 
at least (so long as their affec- 
tions are not deeply concern- 
ed) strong enough to make them 
believe it is so. The strongest of 
all earthly feelings is love. There 
can be no doubt of that. Philoso- 
phers may jeer at the assertion, 


the jilted may dispute it, the cold 
and the aged may find it difficult 
to accept ; yet the fact remains, 
that in all ages, men and women, 
the cleverest, even the best of the 
human species, have been known 
to cast policy, ambition, money, 
success to the winds, to follow 
the all-absorbing passion that draws 
us to each other; that makes us, 
while it lasts (be the time short or 
long), thoroughly contented with 
the goods the gods have given us, 
and willing to let all less-important, 
though perhaps worthier aims go to 
—well, wherever they may choose! 
But there is such a thing asa sleep- 


- ing love. There isa little Cupid nest- 


led even now somewhere in Stella's 
woman’s heart, who wakes at times 
and annoys her with his wailing, 
but she will not recognise him by 
his name. She calls him fancy, or 
folly, or infatuation ; and thoroughly 
believes that were she to cast her 
ambition to the winds, and take to 
cuddling the new-born stranger in 
its stead, he would disappoint all 
her hopes and make her miserable. 
So, when she is suddenly discover- 
ed tampering with Cupid behind 
the curtain, and Nemesis, in the 
person of Lord Henry Meckling- 
ton, looms upon her, she is quite 
ready to tell a lie, or do anything 
equally feminine and dishonourable 
to assuage his wrath. Dissolving 
views, not only of a coronet and a 
carriage, but of worldly esteem 
and popularity, flit rapidly before 
her eyes; and if the quickness with 
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which she disengages herself from 
Amor Carrington, and advances 
with an uneasy smile to meet the 
lessee of the Empress Theatre, is a 
guarantee of her interest in the one 
man and her indifference towards 
the other, the poor tenor stands a 
very bad chance indeed. 

‘Lord Henry !’ she exclaims, ex- 
tending her hand, ‘is it really you? 
What a charming surprise! I 
thought you were down some- 
where in the country.’ 

‘I was to have been down some- 
where in the country, Miss Beau- 
champ,’ he retorts without appear- 
ing to notice her proffered hand ; 
‘but I gave up my engagement 
for the pleasure of attending your 
party. I might, however, I think, 
have spared myself the trouble! I 
do not appear to be wanted ?” 

‘How can you say so, when 
you know how disappointed I was 
at the announcement of your in- 
tended absence? How did you 
manage to get off your engage- 
ment? One’s own people are gene- 
rally so dreadfully exigeantes in such 
matters.’ 

‘Come here and I will tell you,’ 
he answers abruptly as he draws 
her out upon the landing. Andthen 
he turns round upon her fiercely. 

‘What do you mean by having 
that man here ?’ he demands. 

‘Which man? There are so 
many !’ 

‘You know which man well 
enough. That cad of a singer who 
insulted me at Leadstone. You 
promised me he should not come 
to the house.’ 

‘I could not help it,’ she says 
deprecatingly, and with the sole 
desire to shield herself. ‘He heard 
of my party, and came as a matter 
of course.’ 

‘Without an invitation ? 

‘Without an invitation,’ she an- 
Swers, with a shudder at her own 
cowardice. 

‘The presuming snob! This is 
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what you lay yourself open to by 
admitting such people to your in- 
timacy. But I will soon teach him 
better manners. He shall learn the 
penalty of infringing the laws of 
etiquette after this fashion.’ 

‘Lord Henry, what are you go- 
ing to do?’ 

‘I am going to read this man 
Barrington, or Carrington, or what- 
ever the brute’s name may be, a 
lesson he will not easily forget. I 
am going to show him that he can- 
not enter any lady’s house, where 
7am an intimate guest, with im- 
punity.’ 

‘Oh! pray don’t havearow. Per- 
haps I was wrong not to tell him 
decidedly he could not come. I 
shall be miserable if there is any 
fuss made about it.’ 

‘You may have been right or 
wrong. It makes no difference to 
me. I refuse to remain in the 
same house with that fellow, and 
either he or I must go. Which is 
it to be ? 

‘Try and bear it for to-night,’ 
she urges coaxingly. ‘Pray don’t 
make an open quarrel. I promise 
you it shall never happen again.’ 

‘I will not bear it for another 
minute! You must make your 
choice—now and for ever. Js that 
man to go, oram I? 

‘Oh, Lord Henry—not you !’ 

‘I have your sanction, then, for 
desiring him to leave ?” 

‘Let me teli him, then,’ she says 
anxiously, trying to pass up-stairs. 
‘I will say everything you can wish, 
but it will come better from my lips 
than yours.’ 

But Lord Henry placed himself 
in the gangway. 

‘No, Miss Beauchamp. I will 
not delegate the task to any one, 
least of all to you. This man in- 
sulted me at Leadstone. I havea 
right to snub him now. Either I 
must request him to leave, or leave 
myself. It is for you to decide 
which.’ 
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‘If you must tell him, you must,’ 
she says, panting as she sinks down 
on a seat in the recess of the land- 
ing ; ‘ but do be as quiet over it as 
you can. Don’t let all the room 
know.’ 

‘That is my business,’ replies 
Lord Henry as he makes his way 
up again to the little overcrowded 
drawing-room. 

Amor Carrington is standing 
where Stella left him, in the en- 
closure by the window. He does 
not relish the peremptory way in 
which Lord Henry Mecklington 
has whisked off his goddess from 
his side; but her last sweet passion- 
ate utterance is ringing in his ears, 
and he still looks flushed and hap- 
py. He glances eagerly at the door- 
way as his lordship reénters, and 
is surprised to perceive that Miss 
Beauchamp does not accompany 
him—-still more to see Lord Henry 
(with an unmistakable expression 
of resentment in his face) make 
his way up to his side. 

‘ May I ask by whose invitation 
you came to this house?’ he says 
rudely as he confronts the tenor. 

Carrington draws himself up to 
his full height, and looks down 
upon his perky padded lordship 
grandly. He has not mixed suf- 
ficiently in the society of ladies to 
be otherwise than distant and re- 
strained with them ; diffidence of 
himself and respect for their posi- 
tion combine to render him silent 
and ill at ease. But with men his 
manners are very different. He has 
seen and associated with all sorts, 
and thinks no more of a lord than 
of a super; indeed, if the super be 
honest and the lord a liar, he thinks 
the super the higher of the two. 
And so when Lord Henry, with all 
the impertinence of face and man- 
ner which the nobly born of either 
sex can at times assume (lowering 
themselves beneath the level of the 
most illiterate of paupers by so do- 
ing), struts up to Carrington’s side 
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and puts the insulting question re- 
corded above, the tenor neither 
blushes nor stammers as he re- 
plies : 

‘May I ask what business it is 
of yours to ask it? 

Everybody in the tiny apartment 
has heard the words, and everybody 
is immediately silent to listen for 
the issue. 

‘It is emphatically my business, 
sir. Iam one of Miss Beauchamp’s 
most intimate friends, and in her 
name I demand what right you 
have to present yourself here this 
evening ?” 

‘And in her name I refuse to 
gratify you.’ 

‘Do you know who I am, sir?” 

‘I have that honour.’ 

‘Then, in plain words, will you 
leave this house, or will you not?” 

‘Certainly not for you! 

‘You will compel me to make 
you, sir.’ 

‘You had better try.’ 

Up to this juncture Carrington, 
though he has flushed with annoy- 
ance and uncertainty, has preserv- 
ed a perfect equanimity of speech 
and demeanour. But the ladies of 
the party, in anticipation of some- 
thing unpleasant happening, have 
huddled away together in a corner 
of the room, and the men have 
advanced in a little body of eight 
or ten and surrounded the com- 
batants. 

‘ What is it all about ?? demands 
the evergreen De Courcy, who is 
well acquainted with Lord Henry. 

‘Simply this, gentlemen,’ replies 
his lordship, ‘that this fellow has 
presumed to intrude himself upon 
Miss Beauchamp’s presence this 
evening without an invitation.’ 

‘It is not true! exclaims Car- 
rington. 

‘Do you mean to give me the 
lie, sir ?” 

‘If you make that statement on 
your own authority—yes / 


‘This is not to be borne! I'll 
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teach you what it is, you hound, 
to insult your superiors.’ 

‘I'll teach you what it is to call 
me names, as soon as we are out- 
side,’ retaliates the tenor as he 
commenced to handle his coat- 
sleeves. 

‘Come, come, we can’t have 
anything of that sort here,’ inter- 
poses De Courcy. ‘Lord Henry, 
what is it that you wish?” 

‘I demand that that man leaves 
the house, and does not reénter 
it! 

‘And I refuse to go on the au- 
thority of any one except Miss 
Beauchamp,’ says Carrington. 

‘It is in Miss Beauchamp’s name 
that I am acting. She desires that 
you will quit her presence.’ 

‘Then she must tell me so her- 
self,’ replies Carrington proudly. 
‘I came here on her invitation, 
and I will leave at no one else’s 
request.’ 

‘I can’t understand it; but it 
is easily settled,’ said De Courcy. 
‘Where is Miss Beauchamp ?’ 

‘I will fetch her; she shall tell 
him to go herself,’ cries Lord 
Henry as he leaves the room ; the 
tenor awaiting her coming silent 
and composed. 

A little anxious, perhaps, and 
greatly annoyed, but otherwise 
calm, hopeful, even confident, yet 
as she appears leaning on his 
lordship’s arm and looking greatly 
embarrassed, Amor Carrington sud- 
denly pales. But that is all the 
token he betrays of the sudden 
failing of his trust in her. 

‘Miss Beauchamp,’ exclaims 
Lord Henry, ‘this gentleman,’ with 
emphasis, ‘ will not believe that it 
is by your desire I requested him 
to leave the house. Will you be 
good enough to inform him of your 
wishes by word of mouth ?” 

‘I think it is better you should 
go,’ she says hurriedly and in a half 
whisper. ‘ Lord Henry and you 


don’t seem to get on well together; 
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and these disagreements are so un- 
pleasant and—’ 

Amor Carrington fixes his eyes 
on hers. 

‘If you wish it—’ he commences 
sorrowfully. 

‘I think it best. It is all my 
fault, I know. I ought not to have 
asked you together,’ she stammers, 
wretched at the complicated turn 
affairs have taken. 

‘You never asked him! He 
has intruded himself here without 
an invitation,’ shouts Lord Henry. 

‘I have not!’ exclaims the other, 
with a look of fury. 

‘Has he or has he not, Miss 
Beauchamp? Don’t be afraid of 
exposing the fellow’s insolence,’ 
says Lord Henry to his companion. 

‘Have I or have I not?’ repeats 
Carrington firmly as he also turns 
to her. 

The unhappy woman is at her 
wits’ end to know how to evade 
the ends of justice. Oh, why can- 
not she be true to her nature and 
to the man whom in her heart she 
loves? Because on the other hand 
stands her patron and probable 
husband,—the stepping-stone by 
whom she expects to rise to social 
and artistic distinction—by whom 
she hopes to gratify her vanity, 
ambition, and love of ease; and 
what is the worth of the heart of a 
country-bred lover when weighed 
in the balance against such advan- 
tages as these? 

She ponders, pales, and is silent. 

‘Did you not give me an invi- 
tation?’ repeats Carrington in a 
softer tone. 

‘I think—I am not sure—per- 
haps there was some mistake,’ she 
falters finally, as her eyes sink 
upon the ground and her form 
looks ready to follow them. 

‘It was a mistake?’ echoes her 
lover. 

‘I don’t know—I can’t remem- 
ber. I did not mean you to under- 
stand—' she goes on confusedly. 
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‘That is quite sufficient,’ inter- 
rupts Lord Henry authoritatively. 
‘You hear—do you not ?—that 
Miss Beauchamp denies asking you 
to come here this evening, and 
therefore your appearance is an 
unwarrantable and impertinent in- 
trusion, of which you will please 
to rid us as soon as possible.’ 

‘Lord Henry, there is no need 
of any violence,’ says De Courcy 
hurriedly. ‘I am sure now that 
Carrington understands that Miss 
Beauchamp wishes it, he will have 
the good sense and feeling to with- 
draw himself from her presence 
without any further disturbance.’ 

The tenor raises his eyes to the 
speaker's face. As he doesso, all 
the women observe how ghastly 
pale his own has grown, and how 
compressed and livid are his lips. 

‘Thank you, De Courcy,’ he says 
shortly; and then turning to Stella, 
‘I go, once and for ever, at your 
request, Miss Beauchamp,’ he ut- 
ters, and with a formal bow leaves 
the room. 

‘Yes! and I'll take very good 
care you keep your word and never 
come back again,’ exclaims Lord 
Henry as he follows Carrington 
down, with a view to giving him 
a parting insult. One or two men 
try to restrain him, but in his de- 
sire for revenge he breaks from 
them. The tenor permits him to 
accompany him into the little hall 
without an attempt at retaliation. 

‘1 guessed what your bravado 
would end in, you cad,’ Lord Henry 
says insolently. ‘I thought I’d 
teach you how to behave to a man 
in my position. You may think 
yourself deuced lucky I don’t kick 
you out of doors.’ 

* May I?’ exclaims Amor Carring- 
ton as he wheels round suddenly 
and knocks his assailant over with 
a well-directed blow between the 
eyes. Lord Henry staggers to his 
feet and rushes to the attack ; but 
the young man has the strength of 
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an ox, and in another moment his 
enemy has measured his length for 
the second time upon the oilcloth. 

And this time he does not get 
up again. 

The maid, who is loitering in 
the passage, screams ; the gentle- 
men crowd down the little stair- 
case; the ladies hang in alarm 
over the balusters. Only Stella 
Beauchamp, heartsick and trem- 
bling, has not the courage to rush 
and see which of her admirers has 
got the worst of it, but sits down- 
cast and weeping in the drawing- 
room, and almost wishing she had 
never been born. By the time the 
men reached the hall Carrington 
has already raised his lordship. 

‘I am afraid I’ve punished him 
rather severely,’ he says coolly as 
hedelivered him overto De Courcy ; 
‘but it was his own fault. You had 
better send for a doctor if he does 
not recover soon ; and if anything 
comes of the matter you know my 
address.’ 

With which words he walks out 
of the house and slams the door 
after him. 

Lord Henry does not come to 
himself for some time afterwards, 
and when he does he is very con- 
fused and shaky and has to be 
taken home in a cab. He is an 
older man than he looks or pro- 
fesses to be, and the shock has 
considerably upset him. The un- 
pleasant occurrence of the even- 
ing naturally breaks up the party, 
and Stella is soon left to pour out 
her complaints, regrets, and re- 
proaches into the ear of Fanny 
Reed. At first all her sympathies 
seem to be with Lord Henry Meck- 
lington. He has been physically 
worsted in the encounter, and 
women are quick converts to a fit 
of unconsciousness or a few drops 
of blood. They are always on the 
side of the weak and the wounded, 
and ready to turn round upon the 
victor, even though the combat 
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has been fought in their behalf. 
She thinks it was cowardly, brutal, 
wicked of Amor Carrington to go 
and revenge himself upon poor 
dear Lord Henry in that horrid 
way. He might have killed him, 
and then there would have been 
a nice scandal in her house. As 
it is, all the world will be talking 
about her. What business has 
Carrington to make her the gossip 
of the town in that way? He ought 
to be ashamed of himself. And 
to knock down Lord Henry Meck- 
lington too! If it had been any 
common man it would have been 
different ; but a lord and a lessee! 
He must be quite mad to have 
thought of such a thing. And of 
course he has completely ruined 
his own prospects. Se can never 
ask him into her house again after 
the business of to-night. Lord 
Henry wouldn't hear of it, even if 
she would; and she only hopes 
she may never see Amor Carring- 
ton again nor hear his name even, 
for it seems to have brought ill 
luck on her from the beginning. 
And then she cries, first for poor 
Lord Henry, and then for poor 
Amor Carrington perhaps, though 
she won’t acknowledge it, and 
finally for herself and the incom- 
parable stupidity with which she 
has played her cards and brought 
all this trouble on her head. 

‘I shall never see him again, and 
he’s just as likely to die as not,’ 
she sobs to Fanny Reed, mixing 
up her lovers in her divided sym- 
pathy in the most beautiful confu- 
sion; ‘and what on earth he should 
have done it for, when he knew I 
was so particularly anxious there 
should be no row between them ; 
but it’s just like his selfishness not 
to wish anybody even to come into 
the house. However, it’s all over 


now, and he has no one to blame 
for it but himself; and if anything 
happens to Lord Henry I’m pretty 
sure to get the sack from the Em- 
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press ; and, of course, I can’t marry 
him, or anything; and I wish 
Emma Halsted had been at the 
bottom of the sea before she had 
persuaded me to go to Leadstone 
and make Carrington’s acquaint- 
ance at all.’ 

Fanny Reed for once is sensible 
enough to hold her tongue. What 
is the use of talking to a woman 
who has got herself into a scrape by 
trying to drive tandem? Ifyou tell 
her that it is no matter, she accuses 
you of want of feeling; if you say 
it will all come right by and by, 
she calls you a fool; if you suggest 
it is entirely due to her own folly, 
she flies at you like a wild cat. 
The best method of treating her 
is by silence. Miss Reed has 
learnt the best method ; not from 
her own wit, but by dint of several 
phases of bitter experience. So she 
sits by, and offers no comment 
until Stella, sick of bemoaning her 
fate to herself, gets up suddenly, 
informs her companion she knows 
nothing about it, and bounces off 
to bed in a rage. 





CHAPTER X. 
AN EXALTED STAR. 

Tue days go by rather unsatis- 
factorily after this incident. Lord 
Henry does not appear at the Em- 
press, nor at Miss Beauchamp’s 
residence, for more than a week, 
during which time she is kept in a 
state of terrible suspense as to 
whether he intends ever to renew 
their acquaintanceship on the same 
footing as before. Perhaps the m- 
sult he has received may be too 
much for his forgiveness, and he 
will look out for some other ‘ house 
of call’ than hers-—one where the 
company is less mixed and the dan- 
ger of having his brains knocked 
out less imminent. The idea is 
terrible to her. Lord Henry’s 
friendship has been her one boast, 
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and the envy of all her female ac- 
quaintances. How will she ever 
bear to have it said that he has cut 
her? She is willing to risk every- 
thing rather than such a contin- 
gency. So she does all in her power 
to heal the breach made by the 
tenor’s roughness. Each morning 
she sends a little note to his lord- 
ship’s chambers to inquire how he 
is going on, accompanied by a 
few flowers or a little fruit, or such 
trifles as ladies may indulge them- 
selves by sending to gentlemen who 
are sick. 

The notes are answered, but not 
too warmly. The deadly insult he 
has received in her house cannot 
all at once be separated in Lord 
Henry’s feeble imagination from 
herself. She suffers agonies of sus- 
pense from his reticence, and Amor 
Carrington comes off worse at her 
hands at this period than, perhaps, 
at any other. She throws all the 
blame of the matter on the unfor- 
tunate tenor. What business had 
he to take it for granted that she 
desired either his affection or his 
company? ‘To make the fact of a 
mere flirtation in the country an 
excuse for pursuing her to London, 
and then to behave to her before 
all the world as though he were her 
accepted lover and future husband. 
It was too bad—it was unpardon- 
able ! She should never forgive him 
for the mischief he had done! As 
ifit was likely that she could give up 
every prospect she had in life to be 
his fancée, or even his friend! And 
then, because he found himself 
thwarted in his designs, he must 
needs turn round, like a country 
lout, who has no idea of fighting 
except with his fists, and assault a 
nobleman under her very eyes. 

Poor dear Lord Henry! If any- 
thing happened to him in conse- 
quence she should never get over 
it. She would dress in black crape 
and bombazine to the day of her 
death. 
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But nothing did happen to 
Lord Henry, except a few bruises, 
a swollen face, and a cut lip; and 
as soon as arnica and Time have 
obliterated the marks of his late 
misfortune, and the stiffness, which 
was the result of an encounter be- 
tween his poor old backbone and 
the edge of an open door, has sub- 
sided, he emerges once more from 
his seclusion, and presents himself 
in Miss Beauchamp’s drawing- 
room. Stella is all raptures at his 
reappearance. She has no words 
hard enough for the conduct of his 
assailant ; no expressions of sym- 
pathy warm enough for himself. 
She even goes down on her knees 
in her pretty graceful way by the 
side of his lordship’s chair, in her 
anxiety to express all she feels con- 
cerning the horrible disaster that 
has happened to him for her sake. 
Lord Henry is not insensible to 
the honour she does him. He 
takes the pretty hand that is laid 
upon his arm, so confidingly, and 
conveys it to his lips. 

* My dear girl,’ he says patron- 
isingly, ‘it was no fault of yours. 
I cannot hear you blame yourself. 
In the exercise of your profession 
you are compelled unfortunately to 
associate with men and women be- 
neath you in station. The only 
mistake lies in admitting them to 
your house. But it will not occur 
again, I feel assured.’ 

‘Oh, indeed it will not, Lord 
Henry ; I shall take good care of 
that. I never was so frightened in 
my life. I thought he had killed 
you.’ 

Lord Henry turns, and kisses 
the beaming face looking up into 
his own. 

‘Poor little girl! — poor little 
darling! he says as he pats the 
hand he holds. ‘ And so you were 
really alarmed on my account?’ 

‘ Oh, terribly !’ 

‘There was no need. The cur 
gave me rather a hard knock, and 
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it was so unexpected I had no 
time to ward it off; but blood tells, 
my dear; and it would take more 
than the fists of a Carrington to 
knock the life out of a Mecklington. 
I should like to punish the brute 
though.” 

‘Oh, don’t talk like that! You 
will never attempt it again, will 
you ?” 

‘Not if he doesn’t come in my 
way; and you are the best person 
to prevent that. I am not likely to 
meet the snob anywhere else.’ 

‘You don’t think you are likely 
to meet him ere,’ she murmurs re- 
proachfully. 

‘I hope not. But you women 
are fickle cattle to deal with.’ 

‘Oh, Lord Henry, how you mis- 
judge me!’ 

‘Not at all, my dear child. But 
I suppose the brute admires you— 
as who would not ?—and your sex 
find worship from the other very 
hard to resist.’ 

‘Not when we love some one 
else,’ says Stella, with downcast 
look. 

His lordship regards her curious- 
ly, and his own eyes light up—not 
with love, but sensuality. 

‘ By Jove! Andso you really like 
me, little one, eh ?’ 

Miss Beauchamp blushes, and is 
silent. 

(N.B. This may appearunnatural ; 
but it is a fact that some women 
can blush when they choose, as 
some other women can cry. How 
they do it Heaven alone—who 
manufactured their mysterious and 
complicated natures—knows ; but 
the truth remains, and is incontro- 
vertible, amongst all who have 
powers of observation and a wide 
range of acquaintance amongst the 
female portion of creation.) 

How beautiful is silence! 
touching a maiden’s blush ! 

Lord Henry finds them so. They 
are indisputable answers to his 
question. 


How 
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‘ Come, then, that’s all right,’ he 
says in a tone of satisfaction ; ‘ we 
understand each other, don’t we? 
And when is it to be then, eh ?’ 

‘So very sudden,’ she whispers, 
‘so unexpected !’ 

‘Nonsense! You know you've 
been expecting it all along, you 
little witch ; so no sham modesty 
now. I want to visit Spain this 
year, and be off about the middle 
of July. Will that suit your lady- 
ship ? 

How delightful the term sounds 
in her ear! It is like a foretaste of 
all the pleasures to come. This is 
worth dismissing Amor Carring- 
ton for. She would rather have 
spent her honeymoon in London, 
so that her first triumph might be 
viewed by those who can never 
share it; but she supposes that a 
visit to Spain and the dubious de- 
light of Lord Henry’s sole com- 
panionship cannot last for ever. 
And it is her present object above 
all things tocomply with his smallest 
wishes. 

‘The middle of July! she says 
bashfully, ‘and this is the third 
week in June. That is horribly 
soon, isn’t it?’ 

‘Not a bit too soon for me, my 
dear,’ says his lordship expressively. 

‘Lord Henry, how can you? 
But to get ready one’s things and 
all! 

‘Never mind the things. They 
can be got afterwards. We shall 
stay in Paris on our way.’ 

‘But my engagement at the Em- 
press—’ 

‘Oh, curse the Empress! 7 will 
make that all right. I have only 
to speak to Roland, and the thing’s 
done. And if he cuts up rough, 


what matters? It will make no dif- 
ference to us, will it, Pussie, eh ?” 

‘ Only three weeks !’ she repeats 
sentimentally. Perhaps at the mo- 
ment she even persuades herself 
she feels sentimental, but it is the 
thought of the position that dazzles 
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her. Ifshe stopped one moment 
to think of Lord Henry as a hus- 
hand, she would be more senti- 
mental still—sentimental even to 
tears. 

‘ Only three weeks !’ echoes his 
lordship. ‘ Why, it is a perfect eter- 
nity. I only wish I had known all 
this months ago. But I must not 
come to your house oftener than I 
have been in the habit of doing, 
Stella, or the world may begin to 
suspect something before the time. 
We must keep our own counsel, my 
dear, at all events for the present.’ 

*I must tell Fanny, before I go,’ 
says Stella. 

‘Ah, before you go—yes, of 
course ; butmake her keep the secret. 
One can't be too close about such 
matters.’ 

‘But everybody must know it 
directly it takes place.’ 

‘Well, naturally. A bright par- 
ticular star like yourself cannot 
shoot from its orbit without being 
missed. But there is no need to 
let it go farther than is absolutely 
necessary. And when we are safe 
‘in Spain, it will make very little dif- 
ference to us, eh?’ 

* None at all,’ replies Stella medi- 
tatively. She is thinking what a 
shine tiere shall be about it directly 
she gets within the confines of Bo- 
hemia again. 

‘That's a jolly girl, continues 
his lordship. ‘I knew you were a 
brick the first day I saw you, Stella. 
And I’ve been awfully fond of you 
ever since, as you know. I’ve 
meant to speak to you about this 
little business over and over again, 
but I never like to hurry a woman. 
You shall never regret it, my dear, 
you may depend upon that. You 
are provided for from this time 
henceforward.’ 

‘I am sure you will be always 
good to me, Lord Henry.’ 

‘Good! By Jove! I should 
rather think so. Good's no name 
for it. Only you must ask no more 
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tenors to your house without my 
permission, mind. I shall be very 
despotic, and expect tohave a voice 
in everything respecting the estab- 
lishment.’ 

‘Of course you will. I know my 
duty too well not to anticipate it.’ 

* By the way, where would you 
like to live? I’ve got ajolly house 
in Portland-place, but I should not 
like to put you there.’ 

‘Why? Is it damp?” 

His lordship laughs. 

‘Frightfully! Old into the bar- 
gain, full of rats, and hideously 
dull. No, we will pitch our tent 
in a more cheerful district. What 
do you say to the Grove-road, or 
thereabouts? A detached house 
covered with creepers, and agarden 
for strawberry-and-cream parties ?” 

‘I should like nothing better. 
I love flowers.’ 

‘Very good. Then I'll set the 
house-agents to work at once. And 
you can choose the furniture accord- 
ing to your own taste, and by the 
time we come back from Spain we 
shall find it ready for use.’ 

‘Oh, Lord Henry, you are too 
kind to me.’ 

‘Not at all, my dear girl. I 
might say the same to you. But 
time is up I fear, and I must be 
toddling. You must give mea kiss 
before I go.’ 

She raises her lips to meet the 
dyed moustache of his lordship, 
and cannot help a slight shudder 
as she does so. But then it is new 
to her to be embraced by Lord 
Henry Mecklington, and a woman 
has to be inured gradually to this 
kind of thing. So she tells her- 
self. She forgets that it seemed to 
come very naturally to her to kiss 
Amor Carrington. But it is con- 
venient occasionally to forget the 
feelings we have done with. 

‘You are quite my own now,’ 
says his lordship gallantly in part- 
ing, ‘and I would defend the pos- 
session of you with my life. Ax 
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revoir. I shall be here to-morrow 
morning without fail. Perhaps you 
may hear from me before then.’ 

He leaves her standing by the 
table, flushed, triumphant, even 
happy, with a false sort of happi- 
ness. She has gained her point. 
Lord Henry has proposed to her ! 
She is about to be elevated to the 
ranks of the peerage! She cannot 
keep it to herself one moment. 
She must tell Fanny. The echo of 
his lordship’s footsteps has hardly 
died away along the passage before 
she has flown up to her friend’s 
room. 

‘Fanny, I have a great secret to 
tell you, but you must promise not 
to repeat it. Lord Henry has pro- 
posed to me!’ 

‘Oh, has he?’ says Fanny. 

‘Yes; aren’t you surprised ?” 

‘Why should I be when you have 
told me for months past he was 
sure to do it?’ 

‘We're to be married in three 
weeks, but you’re not to breathe it 
toasoul. Mind! 

‘That's funny!’ 

‘Not atall. Lord Henry wishes 
it, andso doI. Only as there’s the 
trousseau to get ready, I thought 
I must take you into my confi- 
dence.’ 

‘ And where are you to be mar- 
ried?” 

‘Oh, that’s not decided yet, but 
we're going to Spain for the honey- 
moon, which, I am afraid, will be 
abominably stupid. However, it 
can’t last for ever, that’s one com- 
fort! Well; aren’t you glad?’ 

‘Very glad, for your sake. Par- 
ticularly so.’ 

‘Why particularly so ?” 

‘Because your marriage may stop 
people’s tongues.’ 

‘Whose tongues ? what tongues?’ 
demands Miss Beauchamp, who is 
especially sensitive to anything like 
scandal regarding herself. 

‘Everybody’s tongues! It was 
no use telling you before, but you 
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don’t know what they have been 
saying about you and Lord Henry.’ 

‘What could they say? what 
was there to say ? 

‘Well, you know best, but Mrs. 
Martin told me only yesterday that 
his intimacy here is the common 
talk of the town. And that a lady 
whom she met somewhere out the 
other day expressed great surprise 
at hearing that Mrs. Martin knew 
you, and said she thought that no 
one visited you on account of Lord 
Henry Mecklington.’ 

Miss Beauchamp flushes scarlet 
and trembles with indignation. 

‘Very good,’ she says with quiver- 
ing lips. ‘Mrs. Martin shall know 
what / think of her scandal, next 
time I see her. No one visit me 
indeed! I'll take good care Lady 
Henry Mecklington doesn’t visit 
her, or her extremely respectable 
friend either. Why, they will be 
ready to drag themselves in the 
mud from here to Brixton to get a 
look at me.’ 

‘ Are you going to live at Brix- 
ton ?” 

‘How matter-of-fact you are! 
No; of course not. Is it likely 
Lord Henry would put his wife in 
a hole like that ! I am to have my 
choice of any house in St. John’s- 
wood I like. And I mean to choose 
a first-rater.’ 

‘Rather a Bohemian locality for 
a lord’s wife, isn’t it?” 

‘Not at all. No end of good 
people live there; and Lord Henry 
and I are both so fond of flowers.’ 

‘It is to be love in a cottage, 
then, after all ?’ 

‘What do you mean by “ after 
all” ?” 

‘You spoke so vehemently 
against such an idea in conjunction 
with poor Amory.’ 

‘Fanny, I will thank you never 
to mention that man’s name to me 
again. It’s a regular insult! A 


person who tried to murder my 
affianced husband under my very 
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eyes! Decency alone would pre- 
vent my ever seeing or speaking to 
him again.’ 

‘Exactly. Well, I hope his 
lordship will make up to you for 
the loss of one of your truest friends. 
And I shall be very glad when the 
marriage is over and done with. 
I am sick of all this kind of thing.’ 

‘You're very polite !” 

‘I mean the scandal and the 
gossip. It will at all events have 
the effect of stopping that. And 
as the wedding is not to be talked 
of yet, I hope you will be very 
careful not to give any more cause 
of offence until the day arrives.’ 

‘Indeed, I shall do no such 
thing! I shall do exactly as I 
think fit. Let them talk ; the more 
the better. It will be awful fun to 
see their consternation when they 
find they’re wrong.’ 

‘ But suppose anything prevented 
your marriage ?” 

‘What should prevent it ?” 

‘A dozen things might. Illness 
—or disagreement.’ 

‘What nonsense! I’m as well 
as possible ; and do you suppose I 
should be such a fool as to quarrel 
with Lord Henry? I know which 
side my bread is buttered too well 
for that.’ 

‘Still, most women keep rather 
quiet just before their wedding.’ 

‘I’m not “ most women,” and I 
intend to do just as I please. And 
ifold mother Martin’s tongue wags, 
so much the better. She'll wag it 
till it drops off before she will get 
an invitation to my house. So now, 
Fanny, please to lock your pro- 
priety away, for I’m not in a mood 
to listen to it.’ 

Neither is she in a mood for 
many days after that. Lord Henry 
Mecklington is very cautious what 
he says to her in public; but it is 
most difficult to conceal that there 
is an understanding between them, 
and the pride of possession is un- 
mistakable. New jewels flash 
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upon her hands and on her bosom; 
she accompanies him in his car- 
riage wherever he chooses to take 
her; she appeals to him by look, 
if not by word of mouth, before she 
does anything ; and he orders her 
about as if he had a right to do so. 
No one who sees them together can 
help observing, even from the extra 
caution they take in addressing one 
another, that all private reserve has 
been broken down. 

And this is the mistake that 
people who are anxious to conceal 
their real relations from the world’s 
eye invariably fall into. They may 
in public keepatditferent ends ofthe 
room ; they may arrive and depart 
by themselves; they may avoid 
dancing, or singing, or even speak- 
ing to each other ; but the very fact 
of the avoidance makes them sever- 
ally nervous, ill at ease, distraite, 
and unlike themselves. And then 
when they do meet, be it only by a 
flash of the eye, their whole secret 
lies as open as the day. 

‘You may break, you may shatter the vase, 
if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round 

it still ;” 

and in like manner you may put a 

mask upon your face and a curb 

upon your tongue, but the light of 

love will shine through all and 

everything. 

There is no love on Stella’s part 
for her aristocratic friend ; but there 
is the pride of the secret between 
them which she cannot entirely 
conceal, and there is the intense 
anxiety not to let the prize slip 
through her fingers by submitting 
her will to his in all things which 
she takes no pains to conceal. And 
the world reads more of the interior 
working of both her mind and that 
of Lord Henry than they would 
care to know of, and the world 
lays its wise finger to its nose, and 
talks in consequence. It has talked 
enough already, Heaven knows! 
It has called Stella Beauchamp’s 
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perfect features ‘ deauté du cochon;’ 
it has termed her genius ‘stage 
trickery ;’ it has decided her am- 
bition to be ‘pure vanity; it has 
designated her levity and defiance 
of public opinion by a much harsher 
name; but it has only been able 
to say what it ¢Ainks. It has not 
been in a position to report what it 
has been told. 

Now unfortunately it becomes 
so. Miss Beauchamp’s little /éte-a- 
téte dinners at Richmond with Lord 
Henry Mecklington, the late sup- 
pers of which he partakes at her 
rooms, the splendid brilliants that 
flash upon her fingers, the carriage 
and horses that wait for hours at 
her door to take her wherever her 
wayward fancy may dictate, even 
the new and extravagant dresses in 
which she suddenly appears—all 
bear their part in tearing her cha- 
racter to shreds. And not without 
reason! Fanny Reed implores her 
again and again to be less wilful 
and more cautious ; but what does 
Stella care for Fanny's prudery ? 

She has chalked out her own 
path, and she will walk in it; and 
the more people blame or try to 
curb her, the more obstinately will 
she pursue her way. What does 
she care (so she tells her whining 
confidante) what the fools may 
say? She knows that it is all right, 
and that is quite sufficient. Ifshe 
may not occasionally dine or sup 
téte-a-téte with her future husband, 
with whom may she venture on 
such an indulgence? And as for 
the jewellery, if any one else has a 
better right to claim it, let her 
prove so. Itis not necessary be- 
cause a girl wears an engagement- 
ring (well, two or three engage- 
ment-rings, if Fanny likes it better ; 
she concludes there is no law to 
prevent a woman wearing more 
than one if she so pleases)—it is 
not necessary in consequence, she 
repeats, to proclaim her coming 
marriage to the world. 
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‘But for your own sake,’ pleads 
Miss Reed, ‘I should have thought 
Lord Henry would have been too 
careful of his future wife’s reputa- 
tion to risk its being questioned as 
he is doing now.’ 

‘What nonsense, Fanny! As if 
you understood anything about it! 
Why, don’t you know that these 
bigwigs are not half so particular 
as we are? There is no need they 
should be ; ¢Aeir bread doesn’t de- 
pend on their characters. They 
would starve if it did. When Iam 
Lady Henry Mecklington I mean 
to let out “ with a vengeance.”’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ cries the out- 
raged Fanny. 

‘I hope Heaven won’t forbid. 
What’s the good of being a “ lady” 
if I mustn’t do as I like? Look 
at all these countesses and duch- 
esses, how they carry on! Why, 
their amours are the talk of the 
season ; and the higher they get in 
the social scale, the lower they be- 
come.’ 

‘ But you will never be like one 
of them?’ says Miss Reed in alarm. 
*O Stella, promise me! You are 
very wild and thoughtless, but I 
know you are pure at heart. You 
will not let the mere fact of becom- 
ing a lord’s wife make you forget 
how hard youhave struggled hither- 
to to keep an untarnished name. 
You will not become a scandal in 
society, like one of the abandoned 
women you mention, whose sin is 
heavier than that of the commonest 
creature who walks our streets, be- 
cause she has no occasion to sin, 
and her example leads thousands 
in the same way. O Stella, I know 
I am but a stupid companion for 
you, but I love you, my dear. 
Promise me, for the sake of your 
dead mother, that you will try to 
live a blameless life.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t speak of 
my mother,’ says the other, with 
quivering lips. 

Fanny Reed is crying bitterly ; 
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she is clinging to her friend as if she 
would wrest an answer from her. 
Stella does not appear to respond, 
but it is some time before she can 
trust herelf to speak. 

‘You know that my mother died 
almost before I can remember,’ she 
says at last. ‘If she had lived 
everything would have been dif- 
ferent for me; but I have been 
alone all my life—z«/terly alone! 
Don’t worry yourself about me, 
Fanny,’ she continues kindly. ‘I 
cannot make any promises, but I 
think my pride will prevent my 
ever becoming an open scandal. 
As for the rest, you know why I 
am about to marry this man—to 
obtain a name and position in the 
world. What can you expect from 
such a marriage ?” 

*O Stella, don’t marry him! It 
is not too late. What can you want 
with a better name than you have? 
All the dramatic world has been 
talking of your ability and success. 
Why not be content with the posi- 
tion you have won for yourself ?” 

‘I am weary of striving—I have 
an object to strive for,’ she answers 
in a low voice. 

‘It would come, dear. You 
would meet some one some day 
to make up to you for the want of 
relations. Do you think Lord Henry 
will? Stella shudders. ‘And since 
you have had the misfortune to 
lose your mother, you should have 
a husband who could stand to you 
in place of her—some man in 
whom you could confide, on whom 
you could rest, with whom you 
might have entire sympathy, to 
whom you might—’ 

But Fanny Reed’s eloquence is 
cut short by the shrill sound of 
Stella’s laughter. 

‘My dear old Fan! where on 
earth have you been learning all 
this tirade of sentiment? You'll 
make me die of laughing if you go 
on much longer. A man for a 
mother! No, my dear girl; the 


man doesn’t exist who could stand 
in the place of a mother to me. 
A mother’s love is unselfish. She 
will sacrifice herself for her child. 
What man would do that for the 
woman he professes to adore ?” 

‘There must be some who would 
do it.’ 

‘7 have never met them, my 
dear, then, and I don’t believe you 
ever will. However, don’t let us 
talk any more about it, Fanny, be- 
cause matters have gone too far 
now to be altered, even if I wished 
to alter them, which I don’t. If 
I were to lose my chance of being 
Lady Henry Mecklington, all my 
hopes for this world would be over. 
But I’m going to be a highly re- 
spectable Lady Henry—see if I’m 
not! Probably the first respect- 
able one of the name ; at least his 
lordship pointed out his plastered 
and painted-up old mother in the 
Park to me the other day, and I 
thought it should go hard with me 
if I ever looked half so disrespect- 
able.’ 

‘Isn’t it rather strange he hasn’t 
introduced you to Lady Meckling- 
ton ?” 

‘Well—no; I don’t think so. 
I have never mentioned the sub- 
ject to him, because I imagine he 
wants our marriage to be kept a 
secret till it’s over ; and 1 conclude 
it is because the old woman would 
kick up a fuss about my being an 
actress. And once married, you 
know, I can have it all my own 
way; and I rather enjoy the idea 
of the rage she'll be in. It can 
make no difference to a man of 
Lord Henry’s age—’ 

* What is his age ?” 

‘Heaven knows! and I’m sure 
I don’t care. Sixty, I should ima- 
gine, or seventy! The older the 
better, for I shall be the sooner rid 
of him,’ 

‘What an awful feeling to enter 
upon marriage with !’ 

‘Now, my child, no preaching ; 
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I can’t stand it. No one supposes 
I love the man; I would not be 
such a hypocrite as to pretend it. 
And when you don’t love your hus- 
band, it doesn’t signify two straws 
what he’s like. Nothing can make 
him better—or worse !’ 

*Stella—forgive my asking you 
—have you ever loved any one else? 

Fanny glances up at her com- 
panion as she puts the question. 
Miss Beauchamp is standing per- 
fectly upright and still, staring with 
fixed eyes at the opposite window; 
only her delicately-cut nostril is 
unusually dilated, and there is a 
large pulse beating prominently in 
her throat. 

‘Don’t be angry,’ pleads Miss 
Reed, looking at her. 

‘I am not angry; it is a very 
ordinary question. Vo.’ 

‘Is that your answer ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘It’s very lucky, I think,’ says 
Fanny timidly. 

‘Very !’ 

‘ Because you'll have no unplea- 
sant remembrances.’ 

‘ Exactly so.’ 

‘ And it will be all the easier to 
do your duty.’ 

* Ves.” 

* And perhaps—who knows ?—if 
he is very kind to you, and all that, 
you may come to love Lord Henry 
in time, Stella.’ 

But all the answer Stella makes 
to this remark is to cover up her 
face and burst into tears. She is 
angry with herself directly after- 
wards for this display of feeling, 
and almost gets cross with Fanny 
for trying to allay it; therefore Miss 
Reed attempts to turn the current 
of her thoughts as soon as pos- 
sible, 

‘Is the wedding-day fixed yet, 
Stella ? 

‘Not positively, but it is to be 
about the middle of July.’ 

‘ This is the eighth.’ 

‘I know.’ 
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‘When shall we hear definitely ?” 

‘I am going to speak to Lord 
Henry about it to-morrow.’ 

‘I am glad of that, because there 
is a great deal still to get ready. 
You go to Paris first, don’t you ?” 

‘I believe so. Lord Henry for- 
bids my speaking to Mr. Roland 
about getting a substitute for my 
part in Husbands in Harness. He 
said he would arrange all that; and 
I think he must have done it, from 
some hints Roland dropped last 
night. However, it will make no 
difference to me.’ 

‘How do you like the idea of 
leaving the boards ?” 
‘Not very well. 

sometimes—’ 

* What ?” 

‘ That—no, I won’t tell you. It’s 
awfully silly, and I know I should 
get sick of it. We can’t have every- 
thing in this world, can we, Fanny? 
I daresay you would like to have 
a husband, if the truth were told.’ 

‘If I could choose him, perhaps 
I would.’ 

‘You think I haven’t chosen 
mine ?” 

‘I think he has chosen you.’ 

‘It comes to the same thing, 
doesn’t it? Anyway, I choose it 
shall be so. So no more re- 
monstrances, my dear Fanny, or 
you sha’n’t have an invitation to 
Lady Henry Mecklington’s “ At 
Homes.”’ 

And singing and dancing, Stella 
Beauchamp leaves the room. 

Has theconversation come home 
to her—or not? 


I almost think 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE STAR IN A DILEMMA. 


THE conversation here recorded 
takes place upon a Saturday after- 
noon, and on the next day Lord 
Henry has engaged to drive Miss 
Beauchamp down to Richmond. 
These drives are the most enjoy- 
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able part of the girl’s present exist- 
ence, and she has assented gladly. 
It is not only that she takes pride 
in the knowledge that, dressed in 
the height of the fashion, and 
perched upon the box-seat beside 
his lordship, with a couple of 
grooms sitting with folded arms 
behind her, she is the admired of 
all the other sex, and the envied of 
her own. She is quite cognisant 
of the looks that follow her and the 
comments that are made, as she is 
whisked by those spirited animals 
through the Park and along the 
road to Kew. But she does not 
really enjoy herself until she has 
passed beyond the crowd, and is 
free to admire the country beauties 
that pave the way to Richmond. 
Notwithstanding that she lives in 
the glare of the gaslights, and by 
the sham frippery and sentiment of 
the stage, there is innate in Stelia’s 
breast the true woman’s love for 
trees and flowers and the singing 
of the birds. She even feels a 
thrill, an inner consciousness of 
the capability to rise to something 
better than she has ever known 
before, when she hears the children 
shouting on Kew-green ; although, 
were she taxed with harbouring 
such a sentiment, she would repu- 
diate the accusation with scorn. 
But she grows thoughtful and si- 
lent as they enter on the less crowd- 
ed thoroughfares, and leans back 
in her seat, and half closes her 
lovely eyes and indulges in a day- 
dream. But Lord Henry bears no 
part in her meditations. On the 
contrary, when he banters her upon 
her mood, all the illusion flies, and 
she comes back to the reality of 
life with a sigh. 

‘What were you thinking of? 
he questions. ‘Dreaming of the 
all-important future ?’ 

‘No ; I was only thinking about 
the cottages, and the little gardens, 
and the children. They all look 
so nice and comfortable, don’t 
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they? So quiet and simple. I 
wonder if the people who live in 
them are happy ?” 

‘My dear child, what an ab- 
sent idea! Have you ever been 
into one of those beastly little 
holes? Jhave. Their rooms are 
generally about six-foot square, 
and full of smoke. Ugh! It 
makes one shudder even to think 
of.’ 

She laughs at the picture. 

‘Ah! that is in winter, I suppose? 
I don’t think they can be very plea- 
sant then. But just now they have 
their gardens to sit in. Look at 
that man in his shirt sleeves lean- 
ing over the gate amongst the holly- 
hocks, with his baby in his arms 
and his pipe in his mouth. How 
the child grabs first at the pipe and 
then at the flowers! It is quite a 
picture.’ 

‘ How romantic you’re growing, 
my dear! I had no idea you had 
so much sentiment in you. Is it 
the prospect of the house in St. 
John’s-wood that is making you 
poetical, Stella?’ 

She starts and colours. 

‘Oh, no! How can you be so 
silly? People like you and me are 
past all such rubbish. And these 
cottages, as you observed, are only 
pretty seen from the outside. Smoke 
in winter and earwigs in summer. 
Idon’t knowwhich of thetwo would 
be worse. Only one gets a countri- 
fied feeling sometimes though. I’m 
sure it’s not often it comes over me.’ 
And she sighs again. 

‘You would very soon get sick 
of it, my dear. Your pretty little 
person was made expressly to hang 
silks, and satins, and jewels, and 
laces on. You would fret yourself 
to death in a cotton gown.’ 

‘I am sure of it.’ 

‘And smother a baby if you had 
one?” 

‘I believe I should.’ 

‘And run away from your hus- 
band in three weeks ?” 
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‘ Oh, I’mnot quite so bad as that, 
Lord Henry.’ 

‘You've never been tried yet, 
remember. Marriage is the most 
disenchanting ceremony the law 
could have invented.’ 

‘ That's a nice prospect for us! 
Perhaps we shall find it the same.’ 

‘No, no; our case is quite dif- 
ferent.’ 

‘Everybody thinks that before- 
hand.’ 

‘I can’t see the point, my dear. 
I don’t know what you're driving 
at.’ 

‘Well, I wish you'd look what 
you're driving at yourself, for you 
nearly ran over that dog. Are we 
far from the Star and Garter now?” 

‘Close by. I’ve brought you by 

a new route. One turn more, and 


see—here we are!’ 

‘An end to discussion, then— 
at all events, till after dinner,’ cries 
Stella, as she jumps nimbly to the 
ground, 

The dinner passes off capitally 


(as all dinners given at the Star 
and Garter do). It was to have 
been a (/éte-d-téte, and Stella had 
fully intended to broach the sub- 
ject of their wedding-day to Lord 
Henry during its continuance, and 
settle upon some definite time and 
place with him. But just asthe meal 
is served he enters the room with 
two other gentlemen, whom he in- 
troduces to her as Sir Cyril Taunton 
and Colonel Tollemache—friends 
whom he had met accidentally and 
invited to dine with them. Stella 
has naturally no objection to make 
to the proposal. The men are both 
young and good-looking. They con- 
sider an introduction to the beauti- 
ful Miss Beauchamp as a stroke of 
good fortune, and take pains to let 
her perceive it; and she, fond of 
flirtation and compliments and badi- 
nage, is quite ready to respond to 
anything they may haveto say toher. 
She graces the head of the table ; is 
treated in all respects asthe mistress 
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of it; and were she already Lady 
Henry Mecklington, she could not 
feel more proud or at her ease. 

The dinner !s unusually prolong- 
ed. Colonel Tollemache appears 
to have several matters of import- 
ance to discuss with his host, as 
they talk in low voices with their 
heads close together ; but Sir Cyril 
(who is by far the best looking of 
the three men) devotes himself en- 
tirely to his fair companion, and 
before the meal is concluded they 
have become fast friends. 

‘Can you manage to amuse 
yourself for half an hour, my dear ?” 
says Lord Henry as they rise from 
table. ‘I’ve a little business to 
transact with the Colonel here, but 
I shall not be long.’ 

‘Isn't it very late ?? she answers 
dubiously. 

* Not particularly so ; but late or 
early I must have a talk with Tolle- 
mache. Sir Cyril will look after 
you, I am sure.’ 

‘Only foo delighted,’ murmurs 
the baronet. ‘ It is a lovely evening, 
Miss Beauchamp. Cannot I per- 
suade you to take a stroll on the 
garden terrace ?” 

‘If Lord Henry has no objec- 
tion,’ says Stella dutifully. 

‘My dear child! Amuse your- 
self, and I shall be contented. Ax 
revoir! Vllreturn for you in about 
twenty minutes at latest. Come, 
Tollemache.’ 

And the two men leave the 
room together. 

Stella resumes the attire in which 
she drove down to Richmond, and 
saunters out upon the terrace with 
Sir Cyril Taunton. There they 
pace up and down in the moon- 
light, flirting with one another, 
that is, exchanging meaningless 
compliments and banter, accom- 
panied by harmless little jokes and 
occasional laughter. That is what 
the awful social crime called ‘ flirt- 
ing’ usually consists of ; and the 
scandalmongers who dub it by a 
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worse term will, in all probability, 
be much astonished when they 
open their eyes upon another world 
to find the iniquitous ‘ flirts’ seated 
several rows of seats in advance of 
themselves in the great auditorium 
of eternity. 

So Stella and the young baronet 
pass the time away innocently 
enough until it suddenly occurs to 
them to look at their watches. 

Twelve o'clock ! 

‘Good gracious! cries Stella. 
‘Where can Lord Henry be ?” 

Sir Cyril offers to go in search 
of him, but fails to find him ; the 
men in the billiard-room affirming 
that he and Colonel Tollemache 
left the apartment more than half 
an hour before. 

‘ How very strange !’ says Miss 
Beauchamp. ‘They must have 
forgotten all about me !’ 

‘That can hardly be possible,’ 
replies Sir Cyril gallantly. 

‘But I can’t remain here much 
longer! What would people think ! 
And they expect me home to-night 
too. But I can’t go alone! 

‘Could I—might I—in default 
of Lord Henry’s return—offer to 
escort you back to town ?’ inquires 
the baronet. 

But to the imprudence of this 
suggestion even Stella Beauchamp 
is alive. If she does not return in 
company with her fiancé, she feels 
she must not return at all. 

‘Oh, no! that would never do! 
Lord Henry would be exceedingly 
annoyed at sucha thing. I cannot 
imagine what detains him. He 
must come sooner or later !’ 

“You arecold! youare shivering ! 

‘IT am shivering with excitement. 
This kind of thing frightens me. 
Supposing he never came?” 

‘That is hardly likely.’ 

‘But it might be, and I can’t 
stay here with you all night. Iam 
tired of walking now.’ 

‘Will you not go back to the 
hotel and rest?” 
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‘I shall be obliged to presently, 
but you must not come with me! 
Oh, Sir Cyril ! if it is not giving you 
too much trouble, de go once more 
and see if they have returned to 
the billiard-room.’ 

But the inquiry is again futile. 
Nothing more has been seen of the 
two gentlemen. 

‘ And the waiter asked me if you 
would require a bedroom, Miss 
Beauchamp.’ 

‘I can’t sleep here. I have no- 
thing with me. And what wi// 
they think at home?’ 

She is now in evident distress. 

*Yet—if you will not return to 
town—what else is to be done? 
You must have more rest.’ 

‘Surely Lord Henry cannot be 
much longer ” 

‘I am afraid to raise your hopes 
on the subject. _From what they 
told me just now—’ 

‘What did they tell you ?” 

‘Why, it’s not very out of the 
way, you know, after a Richmond 
dinner; but I do not fancy Lord 
Henry is quite in a condition to 
take you home to-night.’ 

‘Is he ¢ipsy?’ Stella has seen 
so much of the bad side of the 
world that the idea disgusts more 
than it shocks her. 

‘I fear he is—vrather so!’ 

‘How disgusting! And when 
he had me in his charge! This 
decides me, Sir Cyril. I certainly 
won’t go home with him now—I 
should be afraid to do so. So if 
you will be so kind as to ordera 
bedroom for me I will return at 
once to the hotel.’ 

He does as she requests him, 
and conducts her to the door of 
her sleeping apartment, when she 
dismisses him with many thanks 
and locks herself in with a vow to 
give Lord Henry one of the very 
best ‘dressings’ he ever experienced 
in his life so soon as she shall set 
eyes on him the following morn- 
ing. 
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PART I. 


‘VALE House, Academy for Young 
Ladies.’ Save for this inscription 
on a brass plate on the door the 
house might have been taken for a 
ducal residence, holding a promi- 
nent position on the fashionable 
Lees, Folkestone. But, like a good 
many deceptions in the world, the 
interior in nowise corresponded 
with the exterior. The principal 
room, which was devoted to the 
administration of ‘finishing strokes,’ 
was, in fact, singularly devoid of all 
the small superfluities that minister 
to comfort. The tint of the walls 
was ofa sombre chocolate that was 
not cheerful to the eye, although it 
might be impervious to the finger 
of dust and time. The chairs were 
straight-backed and spider-legged, 
and in many cases three-legged ; 
and the table hid its ink-bestained 
face under a morsel of red baize, 
faded and fragmentary, and which, 
like the British flag, had for years 
‘braved the battle and the breeze.’ 
But a glint of summer sun won- 
drously improved the general ap- 
pearance of the place, and lit up as 
well the heads of two of Mrs. 
Frothingham’s pupils, as they stood 
side by side, surveying through the 
dingy wire blind the broad bosom 
of the English Channel, and listen- 
ing to the water’s slow, deep, mel- 
low voice, though, probably, at their 
age that voice, full of awe and 
mystery, moaning over the dead it 
held in its embrace, had no especial 
attraction. 

They were ‘ show’ pupils of Vale 
House. The last finishing stroke 


had been given, and the lovely 
pictures were now to be placed in 
a frame—a gilded one if possible— 
and to be hung up in permanence 
of beauty. 

The elder girl—and her right of 
seniority was a palpable fact—was 
a splendid brunette, with glowing 
peach tints and eyes of an Andalu- 
sian. Her face was of the Roxa- 
lana type, and with massive coils 
of black hair crowning her dainty 
head and her tall well-developed 
form, she looked, even in her 
school garb of neutral shade and 
homely fashion, a born empress. 

There was something imperial, 
indeed, in every movement of 
Maud Graham’s limbs, in the turn of 
her white hands—large but lissom, 
and in the languid uplifting and 
lowering of the broad lids that were 
fringed by the longest and thickest 
of lashes. A piquant contrast to 
her was Viva Dundas. Small ana 
slight, she had a fair soft face, sug- 
gestive of a white rose, and her 
blue eyes, innocent and frank as a 
child’s, looked out trustingly upon 
the world, while a mass of hair, long 
and waving, that had caught the 
sun's kisses and kept them en- 
tangled in its meshes, hung down 
to her waist. 

The peculiar repose of Viva’s 
manner was a curious contrast to 
the other’s vivacity; but though 
they were complete antipodes, both 
in appearance and mentally, they 
were sincerely attached; and as 
they stood viewing a prospect 
which, by dint of being viewed 
daily for four years, had grown 
somewhat stale by familiarity, their 
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only regret at leaving the academy 
was the inevitable parting from 
each other. 

Maud, impressionable as wax, 
warm as a Brazilian sun, and pos- 
sessing no more stability than a 
butterfly, occasionally forgot the 
pain of the coming parting in ex- 
ultant dreams of the future. The 
excitement attendant on changing 
the monotonous life at Vale House 
for a brilliant début in society suf- 
fused her cheeks with a crimson 
flush, and filled her mind with 
pleasant anticipations. 

Young as she was, admiration 
and flattery were meat and drink 
to her, and she was projecting a 
right royal repast of both stimulants. 
And she roused out of visions of 
glitter and triumph to notice the 
visible depression ofher companion 
with a jarring want of sympathy in 
her manner and tones. 

‘Viva,’ she cried, in an impetu- 
ous voice that was habitual to her, 
and which to strange ears had a 
something unpleasant in its brusque 
accents, ‘you are not a shade 
more lively than usual, although it 
is close upon our hour of emanci- 
pation.’ 

‘ And for saying good-bye to one 
another, don’t you feel a little 
sorry, Maud ?’ 

‘Well, yes. But you know we 
shall meet again soon, since Folke- 
stone is our mutual Pied de terre. 
And only think how jolly it will be 
to be our own mistresses, with no- 
thing to do but dress and look 
pretty! I have heard that the 
bread earned by the sweat of the 
brow is thrice blessed ; but give me 
the tasteless loaf of idleness. Fancy 
having to jump out of bed right in 
the middle of some glorious dream, 
just because a bell happens to ring. 
I should hate being the pattern 
early bird that picks up the worm, 
unless the worm was Mrs. Froth- 

ingham, and I could crunch her 
up, bones and all, sometimes. And 
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then, Viva, the horrible vulgar two- 
o’clock dinner, with Mrs. F. in her 
inevitable mauve moiré, stiff as 
buckram, smiling like a_ frosty 
moonbeam on the delicate eaters, 
and mildly hinting that a healthy 
appetite is one of the capital crimes. 
And, to crown all, the daily walk 
on that Sandgate-road, which al- 
ways reminds me of the nursery 
rhyme: 
‘* Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow ? 


Silver bells and cockle-shells, and 
Maidens all in a row.” 


Just like a pack of soldiers ; but, 
oh, @ propos of soldiers’-—and Maud 
paused, after her voluminous cate- 
gory of grievances, to take breath, 
as well as asurvey round the room 
in case there were eavesdroppers 
lurking near, before she whispered : 
‘Viva, I saw the handsomest man 
in the world yesterday ; and I found 
out at the library that his name is 
Denham, and that he is one of the 
Carabineers quartered at Shorn- 
cliffe ?’ 

‘Is he?’ Viva said quietly. 

‘Please wake up,’ Maud ex- 
claimed impatiently. ‘I believe 
you have not listened to a word I 
have been saying. Cannot you 
defer dreaming until you are forced 
to sit guard over the old admiral 
while he indulges in his forty 
winks ? 

Viva looked hurt at the flippant 
allusion to her father, but she was 
far too sweet-tempered to resent. 

‘Well, Maud ?’ 

‘ Of course I pretended to be un- 
conscious, but I could scarely help 
being sure that he noticed me; and 
not unfavourably, I presume, since 
he turned his head several times. 
I wonder if I was looking my best,’ 
she laughed, blushing up like a rich 
red rose. 

Viva glanced at her admiringly. 

‘You always look well, and 
better than any one else,’ she said 
frankly. ‘But, Maud, I never care 
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what strangers think of me, so long 
as those I like are content with my 
face. What can it signify what this 
officer thought of you, since you are 
not likely to see him again ?” 

‘I am not so sure of that. I 
should /ike to see him again; and 
I have remarked that whenever I 
really set my heart upon anything 
I generally arrive at it,’ the girl an- 
swered haughtily, with a curious 
defiant gleam crossing her face, as 
if she were inwardly pitting her 
will against the power of destiny. 
‘Viva, I believe that this Denham 
is my fate,’ she added in a softer 
and lower key, and her eyes 
drooped in a sort of shamefaced- 
ness. 

‘ Maud !—but no, of course you 
are only joking—I cannot believe 
you could let an unknown indi- 
vidual run in your head like this. 
We have got over the age of foolish 
romantic schoolgirls, and are sup- 
posed to be sensible young women, 
beginning life in sober earnest.’ 

‘And an excellent mode of be- 
ginning life is to fall in love, pro- 
vided it be with an eligible, and 
he returns the compliment. Little 
goose, do you not know that love 
steadies the nature, even if it con- 
fuses the brain ?’ 

‘ Love might—’ 

And Viva stopped to ponder on 
the strange idea of considering 
whether the loved one was eligible 
or otherwise. She was sixteen, and 
at sixteen position and pounds, 
shillings, and pence are of small 
account. Omnia vincit amor—this 
was her creed, as it is of women in 
general. All this revolted her taste, 
and did not seem to her like rea/ 
sentiment; but then Maud, dear 
brilliant Maud, uttered it, and she 
ended by believing herself prudish 
and old-fashioned. Presently Maud 
lowered her stately head and or- 
dered, ‘ Kiss me; a regal command 
which the other girl obeyed heartily. 

* Now, Viva, say after me, word 


for word : “I hope your beau-idéal 
will learn to love you, Maud, and 
that nothing will come between 
you and him.”’ 

Viva repeated the sentence ver- 
batim with a sunny smile. 

‘There, Maud, don’t I emulate 
the gray parrot next door well ? 
Have I said my lesson ?’ 

* Hush, child ; do not laugh, but 
swear that you will help me if it lies 
in your power.’ 

‘I cannot swear, Maud.’ 

‘Why not? What harm can 
there be in swearing, if you really 
mean what you say ?” 

An anti-theological sophistry that 
had no weight with Viva. 

‘I cannot swear, but | will pro- 
mise ; and a promise ought to be as 
binding as an oath, Maud.’ 

‘You really promise?” 

‘Yes. But now, Maud, it really 
is not right for us to discuss an 
utter stranger, who may be married 
or else engaged. Suppose there 
was some one in some little corner 
of the globe to whom he is all in all, 
and whose heart would break if you 
tempted him away from her. We 
must not think of ourselves only. 
Surely you would never wish to 
marry any man whose affections 
were somebody else's.’ 

‘Yes, I would,’ flashed Maud. 
‘You may be surprised at my say- 
ing so; your nature is colder than 
mine, or you hide away your feel- 
ings under a heap of ice. If you 
loved anybody, and your love was 
not returned, you would keep your 
grief all to yourself, until your heart 
broke beneath the weight. But if 
I loved any one, Ae should be mine. 
I would prefer the torture of indif- 
ference to the starvation of heart 
that separation would entail. © 
Viva, you look so quiet and white 
standing here—just as if human 
feelings could not come near you 
—that I feel ashamed of talking 
like this. I shall remember your 


promise, mind.’ 
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‘Of course, Maud. IfI can serve 
you at any cost, I will.’ 

Foolish schoolgirl’s words, but 
Viva kept them. 


PART II. 


For three months of the London 
season Maud Graham was a /ionne. 
Every roughness was smoothed, 
every bramble eradicated from her 
flowery path, and her eye was de- 
lighted by a smiling and velvety 
surface. Society acknowledged her 
a success by the homage due to 
her beauty, of the type Murillo 
loved to paint, and a homage 
which she had been perfectly pre- 
pared toreceive. Féted and court- 
ed, her sparkling sallies retailed, 
her toilettes copied, and _ herself 
the centre of an obsequious troop 
of vassals, she yet had not received 
one eligible offer of marriage. 

So a little out of conceit with 
the ‘world, and _ disappointed 
withal, yet with no shadow on her 
wonted beauty, Maud returned to 
Folkestone, where her mother 
owned a villa. Mrs. Graham was 
not wealthy. She had been left a 
widow soon after her marriage, and 
her husband, an unfortunate specu- 
lator, had with difficulty saved a 
few thousands for the benefit of his 
wife and child. To make a dis- 
play in town in the way of fashion- 
able rooms in Mayfair, and a well- 
appointed little brougham for the 
daily show in the Park, Mrs. Gra- 
ham was in the habit of recruiting 
her slim finances by a sojourn for 
three-fourths of the year at Folke- 
stone. 

But it would have required a 
very acute observer to have de- 
tected any paucity in her funds, for 
the dashing widow and her daugh- 
ter were habitually attired in gar- 
ments that the afe/ier of Madame 
Elise would have proudly owned. 
And there was a delicate luxury of 
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soft rose and gray tints pervading 
Montrose Villa that indicated asub- 
stantial account at Coutts’s. It 
was all what the French call 
poudre aux Veux, but it did not 
signify, since it took in the public, 
and that was the result at which 
the inmates aimed. 

If a ‘heart’ formed a portion of 
Maud's anatomy, it had remained 
intact during the Londoncampaign. 
And in truth she had never for- 
gotten the face that had caught her 
fancy the day before leaving Vale 
House. A pair of deep gray eyes 
and a careless smile had haunted 
her through ball and rout, at home 
and abroad. 

The impression they had made 
was not singular, since the eyes, 
which were undeniably handsome 
ones, added toa thoroughbred face 
and a tall sve//e figure, had made 
others beside Maud think again 
and again of Guy Denham. 

It was with a palpable flutter 
that Maud found herself once 
more in the place where the hero 
of her imagination was located, 
and ‘concealment’ was not let, 
‘like a worm, to feed on her damask 
cheek’ long ; for at the very first 
ball given by the regiment it hap- 
pened naturally that Guy, the most 
popular man and best wadseur in 
the room, should be presented to 
the belle of the evening. And it 
was no marvel also, both being 
excellent and eager votaries of 
Terpsichore, thatdance after dance 
should find them together. Des- 
tiny was at work, znd Guy Denham 
craved leave to call at the dijou 
villa. 

When the ball was over, and the 
last good-night uttered, Maud went 
home with her cheeks glowing, 
although it was dusk, and none 
were by to admire the lovely pink 
shade. 

She thought she was in love, and 
before she went to sleep her ripe 
red lips were pressed to her own 
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hand—the 
clasped. 

Meanwhile, in his not very luxu- 
rious quarters at Shorncliffe, Guy, 
lounging indolently in a capacious 
arm-chair and sinoking a choice 
havanna, sent a thought to Maud. 

But she had failed to strike one 
chord of real interest in him. The 
‘new girl’ was only one of many 
who had appeared to appreciate 
his society. Her southern eyes, 
flashing like meteors, had igmited 
no spark of feeling in his breast, 
and with the remnant of his cigar 
he flung aside her memory, and 
slept as well and soundly as an in- 
fant, his dreams unpeopled by 
houris with black orbs and twink- 
ling feet. 

The following day Maud lin- 
gered over her toilette, but failed in 
pleasing herself; all her ordinary 
self-confidence and overweening 
vanity had deserted her. At length 
a knock reverberated through the 
miniature hall, and she flew down- 
stairs to assume an effective, but 
studiously negligent, pose in the 
pretty drawing-room that, denuded 
of its brown-holland swaddling- 
clothes, and grand in gray satin, 
wore a gala look in honour of the 
occasion 

In a white dress, with just one 
deep red rose in her bosom, giving 
the single gleam of colour that was 
the acme of art, Maud sat with a 
shy light in her large dark eyes. 
She need not have been apprehen- 
sive that her visitor would fail to 
appreciate her. 

A keen admirer of beauty anda 
connoisseur in it as well, Guy saw 
at a glance that the daylight—a 
severe ordeal for most of the fair 
sex—but revealed more fully the 
pure damask tints of Maud’s face 
and the lustre of her hair. To his 
fastidious taste she was tenfold 
more beautiful in her simple vir- 
ginal robe than in the glaring para- 
phernalia of a ballroom. And if 


hand that Guy had 
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Maud had lost some of her vivacity, 
she had gained—what was far more 
dangerous—in softness. 

In a little while Mrs. Graham 
dropped in, naturally and grace- 
fully. She was not much beyond 
forty, and her face and figure were 
wonderfully preserved, and she 
possessed to perfection the art of 
making herself agreeable. So when 
Guy, after a protracted call, made 
his adieux, he left with a deter- 
mination to cultivate as much as 
possible the charming acquaint- 
ances he had formed. 

* «© Will you walk into my parlour?” 

Said the spider to the fly ;’ 
And the unwary fly accepted in 
all innocence. 

He was so much accustomed to 
being allowed to lounge in pretty 
drawing-rooms, he had been such 
a spoilt child of the sex ever since 
he was nineteen and undergoing 
his first drill, that the affability of 
Montrose Villa came to him as 
easily as his post-prandial cigar. 
‘The shadow of love and marriage 
never flitted.across his brain. He 
was rich, and his own master. There 
was no one to deter him from wed- 
ding the object of his choice, were 
she princess or peasant; but Guy 
was essentially a bachelor. He 
looked upon matrimony as one of 
those awtul ailments, such as small- 
pox or typhus, to which human na- 
ture is liable, but which with due 
precaution might be averted. He 
was no misogynist; far from it— 
for if there was a flaw in his charac- 
ter, it was a too great weakness to- 
wards women ; but he liked his club 
in London, his hunting and shoot- 
ing at friends’ houses, and even his 
professional duties, too well to care 
for the appendage of a wife ; more 
especially as no one, up to this date, 
had presented herself to whom he 
had rendered more than ephemeral 
feelings. 

He little knew that a council, 
composed of a worldly mother and 
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a scheming daughter, had sat in 
the little villa to decide his future 
for him. 

Before many days Guy found 
himself an essential adjunct to 
Montrose Villa, without whose ad- 
vice and opinion no trivial subject 
could be settled. 

It was certainly a trying post— 
the post of oracle to two lovely wo- 
men. It was a position that catered 
so immensely to the vanity that is 
innate in most men, possessing a 
subtle and intoxicating flattery 
which was hard to resist ; but Maud 
had adroitly brought it about as a 
trump-card in her hand. 

Guy, although really devoid of 
conceit, was unconsciously pleased 
at being madeso much of, especially 
as any ulterior motive was clearly 
kept out of sight by pointed appeals 
to friendship, so that day after day 
he crept farther into the meshes 
that were ready to catch him and 
hold him fast. 

Maud sang tenderest love-songs 
in a rich contralto, and her eyes 
confirmed the words on her lips. 
And she lingered beside him for 
hours on the beach, with her gaze 
apparently on the blue water, but 
her face sparkling and blushing be- 
neath his slightest look. 

Still Guy kept his head, and no 
word escaped him to show that the 
girl was one whit nearer his heart 
than on the first day of their ac- 
quaintance. 

The hot bright summer flew by, 
and autumn seared the leaves and 
stole the colour out of Maud’s 
cheeks. She grew fretful. What 
was the good of the vaunted beauty 
if it was going to fail her now? 
And Maud was proud with a pride 
that was unworthy, but still domi- 
nant. How would the world that 
had marked her game laugh at her 
failure, she thought. 

Petulant under disappointment, 
she became uncertain in her moods. 
And Guy, haughty and sensitive, 
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and utterly unused to a social at- 
mosphere that waxed hot and cold, 
avoided the house. 

A week elapsed, seven weary 
endless days, during which Maud 
pined and raved by turns ; while 
Guy, ensconced in an emporium 
of pipes, whips, portraits of racers, 
and all the other trifles that 
bachelorism affects, forgot her very 
existence, immersed in a new 
volume on the Nile—a trip to 
which he had dedicated the first 
long leave of absence he could ob- 
tain. A little pink envelope, with 
a fragrance familiar to his nostrils, 
reached him. ‘The first sensation 
it created was one of boredom; 
but destiny was working still, and 
he accepted the invitation con- 
tained, and in due course found 
himself installed in his old place 
at dinner, with Maud beside him, 
all ‘temper’ flown (she had seen 
the folly of her ways), and far 
prettier for the slight shadow that 
hung over her. When the repast 
was over, Mrs. Graham vanished, 
and Maud knew that the hour for 
conquest or defeat was at hand. 

There was a long silence, during 
which Guy assiduously manufac- 
tured a refractory cigarette, and the 
girl listlessly turned over the pages 
of a book. Suddenly he looked 
up, and caught a glance from her 
that sent the blood to his cheek. 
Yet it was only a reproachful glance 
after all, while tears coursed down 
her face, and her attitude was one 
of the deepest dejection. 

Tears were her best weapons ; 
the sight ofa woman's tears called 
up all the chivalric feeling in his 
nature, and blinded him for the 
nonce to the imprudence of yield- 
ing to pity, more especially when 
that pity was not akin to love. In 
another moment Maud’s slender 
fingers, covered with gems, clasped 
his, and her head lay on his shoul- 
der. He let the dainty head, with 
its wonder of shining tresses, lie 
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there, but the contact brought no 
gratification to him. He believed 
that it was incumbent on him to 
say something; but Guy, for the 
first time in his life, was all astray, 
and both eloquence and presence 
of mind had deserted him. 
Meanwhile, rapt in a dream 
of triumph, for she had achieved a 
small victory, Maud still wept 
gently, but for joy. True, there 
was a dash of gall and wormwood 
in her cup, for she knew that what 
had occurred had been none of his 
seeking, and that only by art she 
had beguiled him thus far; but she 
believed that Guy was absurdly 
sensitive as regarded what the 
world called ‘ honour; and that 
though he had uttered no single 
word that could bind him, yet the 
scene enacted would, to a certain 
extent, hold him in her power. 
With all her inordinate vanity— 
a vanity that had been born with 
her and fostered by her mother 
into a huge upas that shed a bane- 
ful influence over her whole mind— 
Maud was more knave than fool, 
and she never deceived herself as 
to the lamentable fact that she was 
the wooer and not the wooed; but 
she salved her conscience by the 
thought that love would come to 
him sooner or later, and resolved 
to sacrifice her maidenly dignity if 
required in order to stretch a point. 
* Miss Graham,’ stammered poor 
Guy, in a hesitating voice, while 
he still clasped her hand, just be- 
cause he had not the moral courage 
to put it away from him,—he was 
like a good many men of his kind, 
who are brave as lions and tough as 
oaks except to women; and though 
he knew that Maud was scarcely as 
reticent as she should be, he could 
not bear to wound her,—‘ are you 
ill or out of spirits? has anything 
occurred to vex you ?” 
A commonplace speech, but an 
unwise one. Maladroit like his 


sex, he had stumbled on the very 
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leader she wanted, simply because 
he was at his wits’ end what to 
say. 

‘Nothing; only—’ and Maud, 
with an aplomb which happily is 
singular for so young a girl, threw 
a husky pathos into her rather me- 
tallic voice—‘I Aave been rather 
upset. Perhaps it was silly of me, 
but I could not help it.’ And she 
looked up pleadingly and depre- 
catingly. ‘ You know we have not 
seen you for a whole fortnight, 
Captain Denham—Guy 

His Christian name was breathed 
so low and so softly that Guy was 
not startled by the familiarity. He 
glanced at his companion’s face, at 
the pretty scarlet lips that had 
called him ‘Guy’ in that tone that 
is always insidious from beauty. 

Maud had recovered herself— 
Niobe had become transformed 
into Hebe—a warm peach colour 
had flown back to her cheek, and 
her Andalusian eyes shone like 
twin stars. He had been a dweller 
in great cities, and loveliness of 
form and face had met his view; 
bui in that moment Maud seemed 
to surpass them all. 

Yet he was untouched; he 
thought he would like to invest a 
few hundreds in a faithful likeness 
of the face so near his own—a 
likeness that he could hang up in 
his room, and christen Circe, Cleo- 
patra, or even Delilah, according 
to fancy ; but he never for one mo- 
ment coveted the original. 

Maud paused to see what man- 
ner of response her avowal would 
elicit. It would have been dear 
incense to her pride if Guy had 
taken the initiative and made love 
to her without further parley. The 
inflection of voice in which she had 
murmured his name eught to have 
reached his ear. But when no 
answer came she went on: ‘I be- 
gan to think you had forgotten 
us altogether, or worse, that the 
friendship, which is my greatest 
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happiness, had become wearisome 


to you.’ 
Friendship! At the word Guy 
revived at once. His courage, 


which had collapsed at the bare 
vision of sentiment, reared its crest 
aloft at the Platonic sound, and he 
grew warm and cordial. 

‘How could such an absurd idea 
enter your head? You surely 
know, dear Miss Graham, that the 
hours I have passed in this house 
have been most pleasant ones tome.’ 

Dear Miss Graham! ‘The crush- 
ing amicability expressed in such 
an address struck Maud at once. 
The terms he evidently desired to 
arrive at were the very last she 
wanted. ‘Love turns to hate, to 
friendship never,’ she recollected, 
and she hastened to turn the tide. 
She flung herself back on the sofa 
cushion and abandoned herself 
within the precincts of an em- 
broidered handkerchief to a couple 
of deep, but tearless, sobs, while 
Guy gazed at her in amazement, 
and devoutly wished the house 
would catch fire, or that some- 
thing would happen to enable him 
to get clear of the place; but fate 
was dead against him. 

‘ Pray let me call Mrs. Graham ; 
I am sure you are ill,’ he cried 
persuasively. 

Call her mother! It would be 
a fatal climax ; so Maud whispered, 

‘I am not ill—only hurt.’ 

‘Surely I have said nothing to 
hurt you?’ he asked in surprise. 
But in truth his fault was that he 
had not said enough. ‘ You must 
know that I would not vex you 
for the world,’ added Guy, uncon- 
scious of the header he was taking. 

‘Then you do care a little for 
me,’ she exclaimed joyously ; and 
what could he answer but ‘ Of 
course’ ? 

Maud hid her face on his arm 
murmuring, 

*O Guy, I am so glad. I care 
for you too—I can never tell you 
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how much. And people have been 
so cruel talking of us, and poor 
mamma was distracted. She will 
be so happy to hear of this.’ 

Of what? Guy felt that his hou- 
had come, and he bowed to his 
unlucky fate. His face was very 
white and set, and there was not a 
pleasant expression on it, and his 
gray eyes wore a hard steelly look. 
He knew that this girl, with the 
eloquence of eyes and lips and 
clinging arms, was only a trap after 
all,and he thought that ifit had been 
a man who had ‘let him in’ thus, 
he would have gloried in crushing 
him under his heel ; but before the 
tears and artful words of a woman 
he had been powerless. He ought 
to have left directly the signals of 
distress were hoisted ; but now he 
had no alternative left. Maud had 
brought her best ally to the fore 
when she told him that gossip had 
been busy with their names. Punc- 
tilious notions on the subject de- 
termined Guy to plunge boldly into 
the cold-water bath which awaited 
him, although the very notion of it 
made him shiver all over. 

‘Maud,’ he said gravely and 
sternly. He was not of the type 
Young England, that grow familiar 
on first acquaintance. He had al- 
ways addressed this girl as Miss 
Graham, and thought ofher as such, 
and now when he said ‘ Maud’ 
there was no pretence of affection 
in his voice; on the contrary, it 
had grown disagreeably cold and 
sarcastic as he consented to immo- 
late himself on the altar of wiles and 
artifice. ‘Ifyou do care for me as 
you say, and if you really believe 
that being my wife will tend to your 
happiness, I will do my best to 
make you a good husband—not 
that matrimony is much in my line,’ 
he added, with a curt laugh that 
had a good deal of bitterness in it. 

Maud was certainly not thin- 
skinned, or she would have expe- 
rienced uncomfortable sensations 
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at the very unlover-like proposal 
she had received ; but all she felt 
was unmitigated content at the re- 
sult of her evening’s work. 

‘Jf I care for you! I have cared 
for you since the first moment I 
set eyes on you. To be your wife, 
Guy, is all I desire in the world.’ 

‘So be it,’ returned Guy. But 
he never attempted to seal the 
trothplight; nay, he even shrank 
away a little; and opportunely, as 
it seemed to him, Mrs. Graham 
entered the room with an uncon- 
scious air, although she had been 
an ear-witness at the door of the 
latter part of the conversation. 

‘ Congratulate me, dear mamma,’ 
Maud cried. ‘I am the happiest 
girl on earth; for Guy and I are 
engaged.’ 

‘Engaged! echoed the mother 
in well-simulated surprise. ‘ Kiss 
me, Maud! And you too, Guy, 
my dear, dear son 

But Guy eluded the maternal 
salute adroitly, and felt a dreadful 
repugnance which he could barely 
conceal. He was in no mood for 
courtship or congratulations. He 
was a wretched victim to circum- 
stances, a lamb led to the slaugh- 
ter, another proof of the magnitude 
of a woman’s will. So, with a 
moody brow and caustic humour, 
he said good-night. But first he 
Stipulated that the existing con- 
tract should be kept a secret until 
he willed it otherwise. 

_He did not look like a man to be 
disobeyed, so, though angry and 
disappointed, both mother and 
daughter were forced to acquiesce. 





PART III. 


‘Viva, some one to make your 
acquaintance, who ought to have 
been here long ago. Here he is, 
the son of my dearest friend, and 
I have not known of his existence 
even all these months. Never 
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mind, my boy.’ And Admiral 
Dundas administered a nautical 
slap on his companion’s shoulder. 
‘We must make up for lost time ; 
and here is my little girl, who will 
welcome you as cordially as I do. 
Shake hands, my pet, with Guy 
Denham.’ 

Guy Denham! 
bered the name well. 
was Maud’s Adonis. 

She stood without offering a 
word of welcome—a little white 
angel with an aureole of golden hair 
and big startled eyes; and Guy 
would have doubted that he was 
welcome save for a furtive glance 
he caught through her curling 
lashes. 

He was a thorough man of the 
world, and he soon succeeded in 
setting Viva at her ease, so that 
before his first visit was ended she 
had gathered up courage to look 
at him, though she did not venture 
to say much. 

She lived so completely out of 
society that no rumour of Guy’s 
attention to Maud had reached 
her. Her intimacy with Maud had 
died out long ago—their lives 
were so dissimilar, and Viva had 
quickly discovered that her father 
discouraged the acquaintance ; and 
though she grieved for a while, for 
Maud had acquired a strong hold 
over her affections, yet she was too 
dutiful to act contrary to his wishes. 
It was only after several interviews 
that she asked Guy if he knew Miss 
Graham, and his reply was so 
short and indifferent that she never 
dreamt how well he knew her 
quasi-schoolfellow. 

It would have been better if 
Guy had not so imperatively de- 
manded that his engagement should 
be kept secret ; and he shrank so 
painfully from the subject even in 
thought that it was not likely he 
could allude to it himself. 

But with the knowledge that he 
was bound—bound hand and foot 


She remem- 
This, then, 
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—by a sense of honour to Maud, he 
had no right to lounge up in his 
languid way day after day to High- 
cliff, and to sit by Viva’s side, 
apparently for the sole purpose of 
watching the shining boulders 
sparkling in the sunbeams and 
murmuring in gladness—a gladness 
that Viva caught from them, and 
which irradiated every feature of 
her face. 

Guy seemed to like sitting 
there, a little aimlessly, unpurpose- 
ly, never saying much or even 
appearing happy ; for often the girl 
would see his brows contract as if 
in pain, and a heavy shadow creep 
across his gray eyes and his hand- 
some mouth, and she would won- 
der what ailed him, but above all 
long, like a true woman, to have 
the power to chase the shadow 
away. 

She yielded up her heart to him 
without a struggle to keep it back ; 
her future seemed so clear and 
serene ; her love a holy thing, on 
which her father’s sanction rested, 
on which the skies themselves 
seemed to smile. Enough for her 
Guy’s simple presence. Golden 
youth and rosy love had made the 
earth a paradise, and Guy’s society 
meat and drink—hydrogen and 
oxygen. With him she coveted 
nothing ; without him she never 
realised living; for Viva never 
doubted that Guy loved her. She 
was guileless and innocent, devoid 
of deceit, and she knew that there 
could be no other attraction but 
herself in that quiet old house. 

But the present was too full of 
content to think of the future ; so 
she went from day to day, her fair 
face blushing beneath Guy’s fervent 
gaze, her little hand trembling at 
his touch. 

Guy saw it all: he read the vir- 
gin pages of the heart on which 
one name was inscribed—his own 
—as though it had been an open 
book. He was not dishonourable, 
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yet he could not resist quaffing the 
sweet draught Viva held to his lips ; 
he could not put away with his own 
hands the delicious incense of the 
love she revealed in every word 
and in everyglance. All he could 
do was to keep back the burning 
protestations that he longed to 
pour out, to refrain from taking 
Viva in his arms; and this he 
fancied fealty to Maud forbade him. 

Maud and Viva were as different 
as darkness and light; but Guy 
never attempted to make any sys- 
tematic analysation or philosophic 
resumé of their respective merits. 
Their images were as wide apart in 
his fancy as their natures were in 
fact. 

He loved Viva with a passion 
that in his hot heart, sick with 
disappointment and self-scorn at 
having been entrapped, was not 
far from the boundary-line that 
marks sanity from madness. Viva 
was all that his fervid imagination 
had painted a woman should be. 
Thrown early on the world, and a 
little d/asé, perhaps, Viva with her 
girlish faith and trust, her unerring 
truth, and her shy but undisguised 
devotion, was the embodiment of 
a long-cherished ideal, and he had 
met her too late. 

‘Too late!’—those bitter words 
that rise up so often to all were 
for ever resounding in his ears. 
Maud’s flashing orbs seemed to 
him like unholy fires beside the 
soft Madonna eyes of Viva. Maud’s 
vivid tints appeared coarse and 
meretricious contrasted with the 
purity of Viva’s face. 

He knew he ought to shun the 
danger and the temptation of 
Highcliff; but the sadness in the 
girl's eyes whenever he remained 
absent for a few days unmanned 
him, and he felt that to keep those 
blue eyes undimmed he could 
sacrifice his soul. Meanwhile the 
admiral looked on in silence. To 
him it was the most natural thing 
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in the world that Guy should love 
his child, and that that love should 
be returned. And satisfied that 
there was no flaw in his future 
son-in-law, he rested quietly on his 
oars until the two objects of his 
interest should kneel and ask his 
blessing. 

Now Guy was no hypocrite, and 
he detested the part he was forced 
to play; the visits to Montrose Villa 
became a torture to him. 

He hated the whole thing! 
Long ago he had detected the 
false notes in Mrs. Graham’s cha- 
racter; long ago Maud’s nature 
had been exposed to his view, in 
spite of her efforts to keep up an 
innocent narveté. 

Guy was keen-sighted, especially 
now when love was not only 
wanting, but absolute dislike had 
usurped the place of indifference ; 
and he chafed visibly beneath his 
galling chain. Yet Maud, unwill- 
ing to risk his loss by any display 
of temper, bore all his shortcom- 
ings with a sweetness which he 
knew was foreign to her, and which 
he at once put down as another 
proof of her duplicity. 

It was not long before Guy’s 
visits to Highcliff became a matter 
of discussion. His good looks 
had made him a marked object to 
the feminine portion of Folkestone, 
and his movements were freely 
commented on. 

Maud heard the gossip with a 
cheek that was deadly white, and 
with clenched hands that told of 
anger and jealousy ; and when she 
had listened to all that was said, 
she resolved to go to the fountain- 
head. 

The only drawback to this plan 
was the promise she had made to 
keep her engagement concealed ; 
but she was too full of wrath and 
bitterness to stickle at anything. 
All she had need to do was to show 
to Viva that Guy was hers—hers 
by right of troth—and that she had 
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determined to hold him to his 
word. 

Viva was alone. She had changed 
froma whiterose toa snowdrop. Her 
face was pale, and her figure droop- 
ing. It was days since she had 
seen Guy, and her whole soul was 
absorbed in seeking reasons for 
his absence, when Maud unan- 
nounced stood before her. Maud, 
yet not Maud; for she could 
scarcely realise that the hard cruel 
face she looked on belonged to 
her old_ schoolfellow. Maud’s 
eyes glittered, too, with a scorn 
that chilled Viva before a word 
was uttered. 

‘What is it, Maud?’ she asked 
timidly. Even in the old days 
she was wont to shrink from her 
visitors vehemence, and it was 
with an effort that she went up 
and took Maud’s hand. That hand 
rejected hers contemptuously. 

‘What do you mean, Maud?’ 
she asked in unfeigned surprise. 

‘Mean! I mean that you are 
treacherous and deceitful — that 
you are trying to draw Guy Den- 
ham away from me—that you are 
using every art to secure him for 
yourself.’ 

Using every art! she knew no 
arts; and it was this blessed 
ignorance that had won for her the 
love that Maud, with all her fesse, 
had failed to ignite. 

Viva was proud in her way, and 
she answered with a quiet dignity 
that the other did not credit her 
with. 

‘Iam not trying to “secure” 
Captain Denham; but even were 
it so, I do not see how it can 
concern you.’ 

‘How it can concern me? 
Heavens, is the girl crazy?’ and 
Maud paced the room with rapid 
strides. 

Then she stopped short and faced 
Viva. Viva, who was growing whiter 
and whiter, whose heart seemed 
to stand still as she questioned 
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herself, Could Guy be anything to 
Maud? 

‘Do you remember our conver- 
sation the day we left Vale House ? 
Do you recollect a promise you 
made ?” 

Viva bent her head in assent. 
She could not speak; something 
seemed to tell her that her sands 
of happiness had run. 

Maud’s dark eyes, full of anger, 
cast a blight upon her. Maud’s 
tall figure, swaying in her excite- 
ment, seemed like a giant shadow 
on her life. 

She dreaded to hear more; she 
felt a desperate longing to close her 
ears, to escape from the room, 
lest in another moment she should 
find her mighty tower of bliss a 
heap of worthless ashes at her feet. 

‘Speak: do you remember your 
promise ?” 

‘Yes,’ murmured the poor child. 
She would have given worlds not 
to be reminded of that promise— 
a promise that some would have 
laughed to scorn; but Viva was 
not of them. 

‘It is in your power to keep 
that promise now. Instead of 
seeing him, encouraging his visits, 
tearing my soul with jealousy, you 
must never speak to him again ; 
or if you do, it must be to bid him 
go back to me, his affianced wife.’ 

‘His affianced wife! repeated 
Viva slowly, with shaking lips ; 
then a momentary unconsciousness 
stole on her. 

‘The knowledge of Guy Den- 
ham’s engagement to me seems to 
have a strange effect upon you,’ 
Maud sneered. ‘Pray, ishe anything 
to you?’ 

‘Nothing,’ answered Viva; and 
though her heart felt broken, she 
gathered up enough strength to 
reply in a firm voice. ‘ Nothing,’ 


she repeated emphatically. 

And it was true, for Guy was 
nothing to her now. 

‘Captain Denham is a friend of 
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my father’s and of mine; that is 
all.’ 

‘Women do not turn white and 
faint when they hear that some 
one in whom they have mere 
friendly interest is going to be 
married. Viva, you cannot deceive 
me. I do not blame you, for you 
have acted in ignorance; but I 
do blame Guy: he has behaved 
shamefully and dishonourably in 
making love to you.’ 

‘He never said a word of love 
to me in his life,’ Viva asserted. 

Viva knew that the god of her 
idolatry had turned out very im- 
perfect clay after all, and that de- 
ceit lay heavily at his door; but, 
woman-like, her only desire was to 
exonerate him in the eyes of Maud. 

‘And you do not really care for 
him except as a friend?’ asked 
implacable Maud, probing the 
wound again, and fixing a fierce 
scrutinising glance on the trem- 
bling white bit ofa girl before her. 

Viva was silent. Falsehood 
had never stained her lips in the 
course of her short life ; yet pride, 
maidenly shame, a thousand con- 
flicting feelings, urged her to re- 
pudiate affection for the betrothed 
of another. 

‘You need not answer. You 
do love him, and more’s the pity, 
for he belongs to me; and I will 
never yield him up! Maud ex- 
claimed coarsely. 

Something in her listener’s face 
made Maud pause. It was a cold 
contemptuous expression that stole 
over Viva’s soft pleasant features, 
and it warned her to change her 
tone. Melodrama was her next cue. 
Throwing herself on her knees, 
she began in a suppliant voice : 

‘Viva, you cared for me once. 
We were like sisters, dear; and 
though circumstances have kept us 
apart, I have never ceased to regret 
the cessation of our intimacy. 
Forgive me if I was angry; but it 
seemed so hard that the very per- 
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son on whose affection I relied 
should be the one to snatch all 
my happiness from me. Viva, 
Guy Denham loved me, and asked 
me to be his wife. To meet his 
wishes, our engagement has been 
kept secret ; but so long as I could 
see him—so long as I could per- 
suade myself that I held the 
primary place in his heart—I was 
content to wait till it pleased him 
to marry me. A change crept over 
him. He came seldom to see me ; 
and when he did come, he seemed 
to recoil from me. ‘ Viva, I love 
him more than my life. Judge, 
then, how bitterly I felt his cold- 
ness—how earnestly I strove to win 
him back ; but it was all in vain.’ 

The speaker's voice broke down, 
principally toallow of taking breath ; 
but Viva murmured softly, ‘ Poor 
Maud 

‘He drifted farther and farther, 
until at last I could no longer dis- 
guise from myself that he disliked 
me. Viva, don’t you pity me? Put 
yourself in my place, and try to real- 
ise all I have endured. Wasit strange 
that I listened eagerly to gossip in 
order to find a clue to Guy’s con- 
duct? Then a whisper came of 
his visits tothe house, and I guessed 
it all—guessed how Guy, pledged 
to me, had cast away all truth and 
honour for the sake of your blue 
eyes and golden hair, and your in- 
nocent baby face. I hated you 
when I found it out ; I could have 
killed you. But that is all over 
now. Anger is gone, only regret 
remains. I know you let him 
come and sit beside you’—and 
Maud dropped her eyes hastily, 
to hide the evil glances in them 
—‘let him speak soft words and 
smile upon you, only because you 
were ignorant that he was mine. 
But now that you do know it, you 
will remember your promise, Viva 
—you will send him from you at 
once ?” 

*'Yes.’ 
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This was all; but Maud knew 
she had gained her point, and she 
went away satisfied. 

Viva sat white and motionless ; 
she remained so till Guy found 
her, and not even his presence 
evoked colour in her cheek. She 
looked at him without speaking a 
word, and when he took her hand 
she made no effort to withdraw it. 
‘What is it?” he asked anxiously, 
looking straight down into the 
limpid depths of her eyes, where 
his own image was mirrored, and 
gathering her slight figure closer to 
him. 

Just for a little while Viva let 
him hold her thus, let her head lie 
on his breast, let him press a long 
and ardent kiss on her brow. At 
last she drew herself away slowly 
from his arms, shivering all over. 

‘Maud Graham has been here.’ 
This was all she said; but Guy 
wanted nothing more. He had 
guessed rightly when he had be- 
lieved that a spell had fallen upon 
her—the cursed spell that had 
blighted his own life. ‘ Why did 
you never tell me about you and 
her ?” 

‘It is not such a matter of hap- 
piness that I should care to speak 
of it,’ Guy answered, essaying to 
speak lightly; but his lips trem- 
bled, and there was inexpressible 
bitterness in his tone. 

‘It zs true, then,’ she murmured 
to herself, catching at a chair. 

Guy looked at her. Hope had 
just left her life, and the pain she 
suffered was evident. 

‘Viva, I have been cruel to you, 
but I could not help it. I loved 
you at once, and I could not seal 
my own death-warrant by revealing 
the truth. O my child, I cannot 
bear that you should judge me 
harshly! I am engaged to Maud 
Graham, but I became so against 
my will. I swear to you that I 


never loved her ; I sacrificed every 
chance of happiness when, to save 
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her name, as she said, I promised 
her my own. I never even feigned 
an affection for her, and she knows 
it. Viva, if Maud Graham ever 
becomes my wife, it will be be- 
cause I have been entrapped.’ 

‘ Your word is plighted, and can- 
not be recalled.’ 

‘If I were to go to her and tell 
her how I love you, my darling, my 
life, —if I were to tell her that 
without you I shall never look up 
again!” suggested poor Guy. 

‘Maud says she will never re- 
lease you, she cares for you so 
much! I promised her long ago 
that I would always serve her. I 
must keep that promise, and you 
must keep yours.’ But as she spoke 
she could not restrain a sob that 
stabbed him like a knife. 

‘Viva!’ 

He was close to her again, his 
gray eyes tempting her, his heart 
beating fast near her own. 

‘ Think before youdecide. Yours 
was a child’s promise, mine was 
wrested from me by artifice. Re- 
member that we are both young, 
that many years may be before us, 
and picture to yourself what those 
years will be separated from each 
other ; for we love one another, my 
own, with a love that is not only 
true and tender, but enduring.’ 

Viva was pale no longer—a vivid 
pink flushed her face. 

‘Speak, child ; must we part? 

It was a hard struggle between 
right and wrong, but the girl had 
a brave heart within her fragile 
frame. 

‘Yes,’ she whispered. And Guy 
saw that she was resolved. 

‘ Kiss me once, just once, Viva! 
The touch of your lips will be the 
one holy circumstance in my life 
that may keep me from sin.’ 

She shook her head, but it was 
sore temptation. 

‘One kiss to give me strength 
to do my duty ! 
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Viva lifted up her face with a 
dumb eloquence in it that Guy un- 
derstood. His eyes looked yearn- 
ingly at her, and their lips met. 

* * * * *~ 

Guy married Maud, and, in spite 
of the bitter trial that the loveless 
union proved to him, he was a pa- 
tient and forbearing husband. But 
he was so changed that his old 
friends could barely recognise him, 
not personally—for with years his 
face grew even handsomer—only 
all the znsouciance, the light-heart- 
edness that had characterised him 
was flown, and it was rare that a 
laugh issued from his lips. Then 
one day the form of his wife was 
brought back to her home, crushed 
out of beauty and cold, from out 
of a railway horror. And Guy felt 
no unseemly joy when he saw her 
carried away to her quiet grave, 
although he could not grieve much 
for one who had been the spoiling 
of a life that had begun under the 
fairest auspices. 

It was just five years from the 
day he had parted from Viva Dun- 
das when he stood once more by the 
oriel at Highcliff, looking out on 
the sparkling waves. 

Viva was beside him, a little 
older, but not a whit less lovely 
than before. 

All through those years of 
hopelessness she had remained 
stanch to her first and only love. 
And the shadows had cleared off, 
leaving her horizon bright once 
more. 

‘At last, my own! Guy whis- 
pered in the voice which had never 
ceased to linger on her ear. 
‘ Nothing to divide us now. Kiss 
me, Viva, and say that we shall 
never part again.’ 

He held her to him with one 
arm, and with the other hand he 
raised her face ; and this was the 
second kiss that Viva gave him, 
but not the last. 

















WITH HARP AND CROWN. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘ READY-MONEY MORTIBOY,’ ‘ MY LITTLE GIRL,’ ETC. 
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Part the Second. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THis was Marion’s darkest hour. 
When the bill of sale was settled, 
and the furniture brought back 
again, she had a letter brought by 
a ragged little girl from her disre- 
putable pensioner, Mrs. Spenser. 
It was written in her usual strain— 
half of command, half of entreaty : 


‘Come to me at once, as soon as 
° = 
youcan. The boy is very ill. 


Marion obeyed the letter. This 
was a case in which not even the 
doctor, a kind of deus ex machina, 
could interfere in her behalf. The 
thing had to be faced by herself. 
It was her own secret. 

The woman apparently had time, 
between the sending of the letter 
and Marion’s arrival, to recover 
ber spirits. She was sitting at her 
table as usual, at her work, singing 
to the boy, who lay on his mattress, 
propped up with pillows and a 
bundle of clothes. His childish 
face, with its bright questioning 
eyes, looked profoundly pathetic to 
Marion: it seemed as if his in- 
tellect had been stopped at the age 
of six or thereabouts, when he 
might have been a child of great 
mental promise and vivid imagina- 
tion. 

He had grown thinner in the few 
days since Marion last saw him; 
his cough was worse, and he sank 
back from time to time upon the 
pillows. The St. Vitus’s dance was 
more frequent and more violent. 

Marion came in unobserved. 


The boy’s mother was singing an 
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old nursery song with open doors 
while she worked. Rickety Jem 
nodded his head, drummed the 
floor with his stick, and tried to 
join in the chorus. 

‘ Soldier, soldier, will you marry me, 

With your musket, fife, and drum ? 

Oh, no, pretty maid, | cannot marry thee, 
‘Cause I've got no coat to put on. 

So she went up-stairs to her father’s chest, 

And she brought him a coat of the very, 

very best, 

And the soldier put it on. 

Soldier, soldier, will you marry me, 

With your musket, fife, and drum ? 

Oh, no, pretty maid, I cannot marry thee, 
*Cause I’ve got no boots to put on," 
The boy got up, and tried to 

brandish his crutch as he limped up 
and down in time to the tune. It 
was a very feeble effort, for the 
rickets seized his limbs, and he fell 
back again, with a cough that 
seemed to tear him to pieces, upon 
the bed. 

Marion remembered the old 
song—but in a place how different ! 
—and the singer too. 

The boy, recovering from his at- 
tack, cried out for more, just like a 
child: 

‘ “ Soldier, soldier !” Go on, mo- 
ther, finish the song.’ 

‘ She went up-stairs to her father's chest, 

And she brought him boots of the very, 

very best, 

And the soldier put them on.’ 

‘ Now the last!’ cried the boy, 
impatient—‘ when she’s given coat, 
and hat, and boots, and all.’ 
‘Soldier, soldier, will you marry me, 

With your musket, fife, and drum ? 

No, pretty maid, I cannot marry thee, 
‘Cause I've got a wife at home.’ 

The boy drummed on the floor 
and laughed at this simple ditty, 
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singing it over and over again in 
his piping voice. 

‘You remember that song, Ma- 
rion, of course,’ said the woman, 
half defiantly, as she looked round 
and saw her visitor. 





‘Yes,’ she said simply. ‘ How — 


is the boy ? 

‘Tell Marion Revel how you 
feel, Jem my son.’ 

‘ Better,’ said Jem—‘ ain’t I, mo- 
ther ?’ 

‘He was very restless last night. 
That was why I sent for you. I 
want him to have a doctor. This 
morning his cough is not so bad as 
it was. At least, I don’t think so.’ 

Rickety Jem looked up in Ma- 
rion’s face with his weird smile. 
The likeness to Adie struck her 
more, as the features grew thinner 
and the eyes brighter. She kissed 
him on the forehead, and the boy 
shrank back, half ashamed. Like 
an Australian savage, he hardly 
knew the nature of a kiss. 

*He’s so thin,’ said his mother. 
‘What can I give him to get his 
strength up again? Show me your 
arm, my boy.’ 

He drew up his sleeve, and 
showed an arm about the thickness 
of Marion’s finger—a thin stalk of 
an arm, a mere transparent strip of 
fragile bone. 

Don’t look at me like that, Ma- 
rion Revel,’ said the woman. ‘He 
has had plenty to eat—it isn’t that. 
I have not spent the money in 
drink. Nothing at all has come 
into the place except tea and milk. 
The boy has had it all. It’s more 
than a month since he went out of 
the house, and was run over by the 
cab. He’s never been the same 
child since. But always the best of 
boys to his poor mother, isn’t he, 
Jem? Always the best and most 


affectionate boy in all the world.’ 
Jem laughed. 
‘Some of the boys got no mo- 
ther. Some of the boys got mothers 
as beats them. Some of ’em are 
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afraid to go home, even in the win- 
ter. One boy ran away, and went 
to sea.’ 

‘His mind runs on his com- 
panions still,’ said Marion. 

‘ They've been his friends since 
he could walk. He knows nobody 
else. He has been to no other 
school.’ 

Marion sighed. 

‘When I go out again,’ the lad 
went on, ‘ the boys’ll ask me where 
I’ve been. I shall tell’em I’ve been 
having milk and eating oranges. 
Ah! when shall I go out again, 
mother? I’m tired of coughing, and 
the pain in my back won't go.’ 

‘Soon, my boy, very soon now,’ 
returned his mother; ‘when we 
have some warm weather—when 
the summer comes again.’ 

Marion’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘Let me bring a doctor to see 
him.’ 

She had written to Marion ex- 
pressly to ask for a doctor. Now 
she suddenly turned from her pur- 
pose. 

*What good? I know, Marion 
Revel, what you think. It is quite 
true, and it is coming. I have felt 
it coming for four weeks. Lie down, 
Jem dear, and have another orange. 
If you lie down you will not feel 
the pain so much. There, my child, 
now you will be comfortable. Go 
to sleep, my boy—go to sleep, my 
darling.’ 

The boy complied, and closed 
his eyes as if asleep. 

‘He lies like that, quiet and 
still,” murmured his poor mother, 
‘for hours. It’s to make me think 
he is getting well. But he is not. 
Oh, he is not! I know it. And 
what shall I do without him, Ma- 
rion? What shall ldo? Hush— 
speak low. It’s the great mercy of 
God, after all, that he should go— 

isn’t it? I don’t mean to me, be- 
cause there is no mercy left for me; 
but for him—for the boy. It’s better 
that the child of shame and guilt 
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should die, and the sooner the bet- 
ter. What is before him if he lives ?’ 

‘ And for yourself’—Marion took 
her thin hand in her own— for 
yourself ; can you bear to let the 
child go?’ 

‘ Bear !’ she replied, with a great 
and sorrowful cry. ‘Ask me if I 
can bear this miserable life! What 
have I not borne for fourteen years? 
Do you think there is anything that 
such a woman as myself cannot 
bear? Oh, Marion Revel !"—she 
burst into low and bitter weeping 
—‘he ought to forgive me; he would 
forgive me if he knew what my 
sufferings have been. Not to take 
me back—never that; not to let 
me kiss my son and my daughter— 
his children and mine—never that; 
not to take his name again, no— 
not that; but only to be near him, 
and to feel that he has quite for- 
given me. Your mother will be his 
wife, Marion, there. She was a 
good woman, like yourself. Some 
people are born good, and it is no 
merit of theirs ; but if I could only 
be his servant ! 

‘ My dear, believe that he has 
forgiven. Be quite sure of that ; do 
not doubt. Ask God’s forgiveness 
too.’ 

‘That's not what I think of, 
she said truthfully. ‘It is of Aim 
that I am always thinking.’ 

‘You must think that the boy 
will only go before.’ 

‘Where am I to go, mother?’ 
cried the boy, who caught at the 
last words. ‘ Not to the hospital. 
Don’t send me to the hospital. 
There was one of the boys went 
there—him that used to turn Ca- 
therine-wheels alongside of the 
*busses—and they cut off his legs, 
and he never came out again. Died, 
he did. Then they cut him up to 
see what he was made of.’ 

‘No, not to the hospital,’ said 
Marion—‘ to a much better place ; 
to a place where there is always 
happiness.’ 
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‘ And oranges ?” 

‘Yes; finer fruit than you ever 
dreamed of, Jem.’ 

‘ And lemonade and milk ?” 

‘Everything is there, and for 
anybody. There are fields and 
flowers.’ 

‘One of the boys came from the 
country, he did. He's always talk- 
ing about fields and flowers.’ 

‘ That is it, Jem. You will go to 
thecountry—a much bettercountry 
than this.’ 

‘Mother, why are you crying? 
Sha’n’t we go together ?” 

‘Yes, boy—yes,’ she answered. 
‘Where you go, I go. God shall 
not separate us, shall He? Marion,’ 
she added, after a pause, ‘ you will 
forgive me, won’t you? I have 
suffered so much that I am not 
always mistress of myself. I know 
how good you are. There is not 
one woman in ten thousand such 
as you, that would come to see a 
woman such as me. Do not think 
me ungrateful. See, I try to keep 
myself from drink. I am always 
sober now.’ 

‘IT do not—only—only—do one 
thing that I ask you: teach this 
poor child a single prayer.’ 

She drooped her head, and an- 
swered nothing. Only she did not 
refuse. 

‘ Jem,’ said Marion, ‘ you have a 
Friend whom you cannot see, but 
who sees you. Would you like to 
ask that Friend to help you? Lis- 
ten, and say after me.’ 

The boy listened, and learned. 

‘ Now you know it—-say it aloud. 
Never doubt that this great Friend 
hears. Do not be afraid to say it 
every morning and every evening. 
When you are in pain, and when 
you are awake at night, say it for 
yourself, and for your mother, and 
for me.’ 

The boy said his prayer. He un- 
derstood little enough what Marion 
taught him as yet; but he obeyed, 
being a docile child, and unac- 
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customed to such gentle ways as 
Marion’s. 

While he prayed, his mother, her 
head bowed between her hands, 
crouched at the foot of the bed, 
like a slave who longed but feared 
to meet her lord. 





CHAPTER XX. 


Mr. OWEN spent the remainder 
of the day lying in wait to catch 
theauthor of the mischief—Mr. Fre- 
derick Revel—with whom he wished 
to exchange a few words. 

He caught him in the evening, 
as the unhappy young man was 
stealing back, expecting to find a 
‘desolated hearth,’ with perhaps 
his sisters and his poor little wife 
sitting on the bare boards, weeping. 

‘Come with me, Mr. Revel,’ he 
said, leading the way to the empty 
schoolroom, where he took up the 
position of vantage, by sitting at 
his desk, Fred standing before him 
like one of his boys. The wrinkled 
face of the pedagogue was full of 
trouble; he stammered and hesi- 
tated. 

‘I’ve said nothing about it yet,’ 
he began, without explaining what 
it was. Fred knew what he meant. 
‘Nothing about it. But I have 
seen what is going on. Now, sir, 
what have you got to say for your- 
self?” 

Fred shook his head, implying 
that he had really very little to say. 

‘I told her at the beginning of it 
all that you were a worthless chap.’ 
He went on: ‘ She said you were 
the soul of honour. I told her you 
were a lazy chap; she said you 
were longing to find work. I told 
her you were eating your head off ; 
she said that you were pining away 
and getting thin with sorrow at find- 
ing nothing to do. That was a 

month ago and more. What have 
you found to do since?’ 

‘I have been unlucky, Mr. Owen.’ 
‘No, sir! taking up the cane, 
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and bringing it down, emphasis 
gratia, on the desk, with a crash 
that made the young man jump in 
his shoes—‘ no, sir! you have not 
been unlucky, you have been idle. 
You have gone on eating your head 
off at your ease. You have not 
tried to find work. You despise a 
man who does honest work—you 
despise ME. Good heavens! I 
daresay you despise your own sis- 
ters. Solomon says, “ The sluggard 
is wiser in his own conceit than 
seven men that can render a rea- 
son.” You to despise honest work! 
—you who have spent your days 
in a billiard-room ! You have bor- 
rowed money till your old friends 
will lend you no more; you have 
never looked for work at all; and, 
to crown all, you have gone to a 
money-lender—a blackguard mo- 
ney-lender, who dared to insult me 
when I asked him a civil question 
—and got advances on your sister’s 
furniture. When the scoundrel 
came with his bill of sale and 
seized the sticks, where were you? 
Ran away—ran away! He robs 
his sisters, this man, and runs away; 
and then he dares to ask my girl, 
my Winifred, to marry him ! 

The situation was such that the 
young man did not even dare to 
resent this plain speaking. It was 
true; and, moreover, the speaker 
was his own father-in-law. 

‘Was it your fault that the furni- 
ture was not sold at once? Has 
your sister Marion got to thank you 
that it is all brought back safe ?’ 

‘Brought back! How? By 
whom ?” 

‘By Dr. Chacomb, if you must 
know,’ growled the schoolmaster. 
‘Not but what there were others 
willing and anxious to help.’ 

‘I am glad,’ said the culprit 
humbly. 

‘You ought to be sorry. But 
what have glad and sorry got to do 
with the business at all? What 

are you going to do about my girl?” 
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It wasa mosbunfavourable open- 
ing for announcing his marriage. 
It was'as if an Eton scholar, just 
under the rod of Dr. Keate, was 
about to choose that moment -for 
announcing his passion for the 
head-master’s daughter. The news 
must be postponed. 

‘It’s all true,’ he replied —* quite 
true, and I am—but what does it 
matter, as you say, about glad or 
sorry? I mean to keep my pro- 
mise to your daughter—to Wini- 
fred.’ 

‘Do you? cried the peppery 
Welshman, in a tremendous rage. 
‘Will you? Here is condescen- 
sion! Here is an affable young 
fellow for you! He brings misery 
on his sisters ; he keeps them poor; 
he refuses to work ; and now he 
tells me that he is ready to keep 
his word with my daughter—the 
honest daughter of an honest man. 
Why, sir, if it depended on me, I 
would knock your head off your 
shoulders. I would refuse to let 
Winifred see you any more. I 
would turn you into the streets to 
starve. But it does not depend on 

me, unfortunately. There are your 
sisters to be considered, and my 
girl. The devil of it is that Wini- 
fred loves you; and I can’t get over 
that. Sooner than grieve my lamb, 
she should marry a murderer, if I 
thought the murderer would love 
her in return. But don’t think it 
is an honour you are conferring on 
our family, Mr. Revel ; because, I 
tell you plainly, I looked for better 
things for my daughter.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Fred grandly, 
‘that you wanted her to marry some 
miserable little counter-jumper.’ 

‘I did. I looked to see her 
marry an honest man—counter- 
jumper or not—who would make 
his living as God should order, try 
and do his duty, and not beashamed 
of his handicraft. It’s a poor sort 
of family pride that sets up one 
trade over another. And you— 
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what trade have you got at all? 
What are your expectations, sir ?’ 

*I have none,’ said Fred. ‘I 
hope, however—’ 

‘You had better give up hoping. 
You have no expectations, no 
money, no friends, no trade, no 
skill, and you propose to marry my 
daughter! Truly, you are the most 
hopeless man in all this wide world. 
Remember that you will have te 
show you can keep her first.’ 

‘You do me wrong, Mr. Owen. 
I give you my word that I should 
not be ashamed of any trade. I 
would do anything, if only to show 
you and Marion that I am not so 
helpless as you think me. I only 
want an opportunity.’ 

‘In that case,’ said the school- 
master, ‘the boys meet here every 
morning atnine. You shall come 
here to-morrow, and work my 
classes for me. ‘There’s your 
chance.’ 

Fred turned pale. It was, to be 
sure, a chance. But what an op- 
portunity! Work, in his vague 
brain, meant, at the best, a gentle- 
manly lingering in an office for a 
few hours in the day ; at the worst, 
writing at leisure, in an arm- 
chair, by a comfortable fire. But 
work of the kind proposed by Mr. 
Owen was too terrible. Assistant, 
usher, understrapper in a wretched 
London academy—teacher of small 
tradesmen’s sons! Possibly, con- 
sidering that Mr. Owen’s cane was 
not wholly intended for ornament, 
he would be expected to take his 
part in its use. 

‘Well,’ said the schoolmaster, 
‘what do you say? I give you an 
opportunity. You shall work here 
as my assistant for a month, with- 
out pay. Then I will try and get 
you a place in a larger school, where 
they will give you—well, I daresay 
you might get as much as thirty 
pounds a year to begin with, board 
and lodging for ten months in the 
year thrown in. You'd be a made 
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man then,’ he went on, with a queer 
light in his eyes—‘wouldn’t you? 
Thirty pounds a year, and all 
found. Walk out with the boys on 
half-holidays; look after them in 
play-hours, and—Eh? why, in a 
few years, you might be thinking of 
marrying my girl. Come, Mr. Re- 
vel, it’s the best chance I see for 
you. You are an Oxford man, too 
—though you haven’t taken any 
degree—and that always counts for 
something. Do you know Latin? 

‘ I—I—yes—of course I do.’ 

‘Then construe me this piece. 
Stay a moment. Where’s the trans- 
lation ?” 

He opened a Horace, one of the 
books that stood for show on his 
shelves, and finding a place at ran- 
dom, took down Francis’s transla- 
tion to keep himself safe with. Out 
of Czesar, Mr. Owen's Latinity was 
shaky. 

‘ Now then— 


** Qui fit, Maecenas,....”’ 


‘I am rusty. I have forgotten 
my Latin and Greek.’ 

‘ Well, there are other subjects— 
algebra—Euclid.’ 

‘I never learned mathematics at 
Oxford.’ 

Fred spoke as if mathematical 
science belonged to a lower stra- 
tum of society than his own. 

‘Then we come down to geo- 
graphy and history, arithmetic, 
English writing.’ 

*It’sno use. I can’t be a school- 
master.’ 

‘Mr. Revel, if you want to marry 
my daughter, you’ve got to work. 
Now go. Make something of your- 
self, or give up my Winifred.’ 

‘What am I to do?’ he asked, 
almost piteously. 

‘I will tell you.’ The school- 
master bent his face down within a 
couple of inches of Fred’s, and said, 
in mysterious tones, ‘ Go abroad.’ 

‘Go abroad I 

‘Ay, go abroad. The world is 
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wide, and there are places where 
they want strong arms. Find them 
out. Go there, make your fortune, 
and then come back here for Wini- 
fred.’ 

Fred made no reply, but left him. 

The diplomatic schoolmaster 
nodded and winked when he was 
gone. 

‘That was a good stroke,’ he 
said. ‘Now we shall get rid of 
him.’ 

Why should he not go abroad ? 
Anywhere abroad. There was no- 
thing for him to do in England. 
He was only a drag upon his sis- 
ters. He could not help his wife. 
Why not leave wife and sisters for 
a while, and try his fortune some- 
where ? 

And then his sanguine imagina- 
tion began to picture an Arcadian 
scene of prosperity, plenty, and 
happiness. 

He walked away to St. Martin’s 
to meet his young wife, gathering 
at every step fresh ardour of reso- 
lution. 

‘Winifred,’ he began eagerly, ‘I 
have something very serious to say 
to you. No, nothing wrong. There 
has been a row at Lowland-street; 
but it is all hushed up now, and 
smoothed over. A bill of sale— 
nothing you would understand—an 
old debt of mine. That is not it. 
I have seen your father.’ 

*O Fred, did you tell him ? 

‘No. I was afraid to tell him 
after the shindy. He let me have 
it, on his own account, for idleness. 
I will spare you, my dear,’ he said, 
with commendable feeling, ‘the de- 
tails of the interview. For your 
sake, I bore it all. And the end 
of it is—’ 

‘What, my dearest ? Oh, tell me 
—tell your wife.’ 

‘The end is, that I must go 
abroad.’ 

‘With me, Fred? Not go and 
leave me at home?’ 

‘For a time, Winifred, I fear I 
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must. See, dear, it will be better 
so. You do not know, my love’— 
he spoke naturally and simply— 
‘the dangers I run in London. 
My dear, a man told me the other 
day that the only end for such a 
life as mine was to become a bil- 
liard-marker. Your father says I 
am ruining Marion. I see no pro- 
spect of getting even the smallest 
appointment. I have been running 
after shadows all this time. Now, 
be brave, my girl, and let me go.’ 

Winifred tried to be brave, but 
she could not. 

‘Abroad—across the ocean, 
somewhere—I shall find an open- 
ing. I have made it all out clearly, 
Winifred. I make a clearing in the 
forest, run up a log hut—only a 
shanty at first. I live in the woods, 
planting, sowing, weeding, and all 
the rest ofit. I shoot the wild game 
for my dinner. And as soon as I 
have made a nest—in about a year 
or so—I shall write to you to come 
out too. Think of leaving this 
dingy London, and living in the 
most beautiful climate under the 
sun, with the most delicious fruits, 
no need of money, and no lack of 
good things. Above all, away from 
all this—bah !—this struggling mass 
of people, fighting and quarrelling 
for their ill-gotten gains.’ 

He spoke enthusiastically, as if 
he had been all his life pining for 
a return to the Saturnian rule. 

‘ But, Fred—O Fred !—is it real? 
Will you be able to do this? Do 
you think you can really and truly 
work in a field like a labourer ?” 

‘Out there there is no such thing 
as gentlemen.’ (Fred’s notions of 
America, it will be seen, were con- 
fused.) ‘A man may take off his 
coat and work without losing caste. 
Besides, it is the desk-work that I 
hate ; that is horrible and detest- 
able. In the open air, in the sun, 
where there are no billiards, and 
where you want no money—there 
I could work. Yes, and you should 


never be ashamed of your hus- 
band.’ 

‘Fred! As if Icould be ashamed.’ 

‘You must let me go. I will be 
a burden on Marion no longer. 
Who knows what dreadful thing 
may happen next?’ He was still 
thinking of the _billiard-marker’s 
prophecy. ‘My old life is finished, 
Winifred ; let me begin anew.’ 

This man a ‘worthless chap’? 
This man as idle as a gipsy? This 
man as prodigal as a Guardsman? 
Every pulse in Winifred’s veins 
cried ‘No! 

‘We shall not be parted long, 
love,’ the young hero went on. ‘I 
will write by every mail. You will 
try to keep your heart up; you will 
not forget your husband, will you?” 

They were at the door of the 
Lowland-street lodgings. 

Fred was in earnest for once. 
He would be rid of the whole 
trouble, and try fresh fields. All 
weak natures, when anything goes 
wrong, want to go away and be- 
gin life over again. Some years 
ago, when there was a crash in the 
ice and some half-dozen men were 
missing, it was found that a few— 
those who knew how to seize an 
opportunity—had taken advantage 
of the accident to disappear in the 
flesh, leaving debts, wife, children, 
and other impedimenta behind 
them. Fred proposed to do ex- 
actly the same thing, only he did 
not intend to desert his wife. 

‘I must go,’ he said; ‘I must 
go. I feel choked. It is as if I 
was being dragged down, and was 
dragging Marion and Adie, and 
you, my poor little girl, too. See, 
love, here I cannot shake off the 
feeling that I am a gentleman. I 
could not bear that one of the 
old Oxford set should see me at 
some miserable work. Out of Eng- 
land it will be different. Come, 
dear, take my watch and chain— 
the chain is sham, because I had 
to pawn the real one long ago; 
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but the trinkets are gold, and so 
is the watch. It is all I have to 
give you. My dear—my dear—’ 

‘You are not going now, Fred ; 
not now—not to-night ?” 

He held her tight in his arms, 
kissed her twice, and was gone. 

He walked straight to Dr. Cha- 
comb, told him what he proposed 
to do, and asked for the loan of 
enough money to pay his passage 
to any port in the States by the 
first steamer. 

‘There is some stuff in the fel- 
low, after all,’ said the doctor. 
‘Of course there is. How could 
your sisters have a brother with 
no good at all about him ?” 

When Fred shook hands with 
the doctor half an hour later, his 
eyes were soft and his voice a 
little husky. 

‘I will send the letter to-night,’ 
said the doctor. ‘And—and— 
Fred, if I have been a little rude 
sometimes—that’s right ; you for- 
give me. Write to me when you 
get out; and depend upon it that I 
will look after your wife. Sly dog, 
sly dog! You will come home a 
man. Good-bye, and don voyage.’ 

Fred’s letter was to Marion. He 
told her what he had done. He 
wrote with his heart full of sorrow, 
and made no protestations. When 
she had finished the letter, Marion 
came to a postscript which startled 
her more than all the rest : 

‘P.S.—Winifred is my wife. I 
married her two months ago and 
against her will, poor thing! And 
I made her keep the secret. Be 
kind to her, as you have always 
been the kindest of sisters to 
me.’ 

Marion gave the letter to Adie, 
and crept down-stairs to Winifred’s 
room, where the schoolmaster, list- 
ening disconsolately, heard the 
sounds of weeping and sobbing. 
He knew, somehow, that they 
were crying for Fred, and it made 
him angry. 
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Then Marion came and told 
him all the truth, and would hear 
of nothing but an immediate and 
general amnesty. 

‘And it is my bullying,’ said the 
schoolmaster, ‘ that drove him 
away.’ 

She left her new sister in her 
father’s arms. Winifred told him 
all, talking and crying, till she fell 
asleep, and lay there, dreaming 
that she was with her husband, all 
the night. Every time she moved 
and murmured ‘Fred,’ a pang of 
rage and jealousy went through 
Owen’s heart; but he fought it 
down, and greeted his daughter, 
when she awoke, with a cheerful 
smile. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


‘Come out, Chauncey, or I will 
do more mischief.’ 

The voice was that of Mrs. 
Chauncey Chacomb. She was 
standing in the great hall of Cha- 
comb, before the single door which 
led to the wing known as Gerald’s 
rooms, with which this door was 
the only means of communication. 

‘Come out, Chauncey. It is six 
o’clock. Come out, and you shall 
have port with your dinner.’ 

There was no reply. 

‘Chauncey, she went on, ‘I 
know you are listening on the other 
side. Open the door at once, or I 
will send Charles with a hammer 
to break it down.’ 

‘You can’t—ho, ho !—you can’t. 
The door opens your way, and 
I’ve barricaded it inside.’ 

‘Joe,’ she turned to the doctor, 
who had arrived and was surprised 
to find that his cousin had locked 
himself up for four and twenty 
hours and still refused to come 
out; ‘Joe,’ she was in tears, ‘it 
isn’t my fault. I have done no- 
thing to him. How can I help it 
if he turned rusty ? 
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‘Cannot you get in at the win- 
dow ?” 

‘The ground-floor windows are 
all secured with shutters, and he 
has got a pistol loaded. He says 
if anybody puts a ladder to the 
first-floor window he will shoot 
him dead first and himself next. 
Joe, what a fool I was—oh, what a 
double fool, to marry this wretched 
little lunatic ! 

‘Try him again. Speak softly 
to him. If you do not succeed, I 
will try. Now, Julia, forget that 
you are his wife—make believe to 
be his housekeeper again.’ 

She laughed. 

‘I wish I was. Chauncey—I 
mean Mr. Chacomb,’ she said, in 
her sweetest tones, ‘dinner will be 
served soon. Will you have it sent 
in to you, or will you take it with 
me ?” 

‘Neither,’ he replied. ‘I shall 
stay here. I’ve got a box of sar- 
dines and a case of claret. I shall 
dine off them.’ 

‘ This is dreadful,’ said the doc- 
tor. ‘Does he often go on like this?” 

‘No; but for the last week he 
has been very queer. I've got 
four men sleeping in the house, 
and I think he is frightened. He 
thinks they are watching him.’ 

‘Julia, 1 am disappointed in you. 
I thought you had more tact. 
Now, we must get him out.’ 

‘I can’t. It’s no use bullying 
me, Joe. If I had the patience of 
—of Moses and Aaron, I could 
not help flying out at him now and 
then. Is it my fault if he locks 
himself up? Can you say that I 


have ill-treated him? Have I 
beaten him? Have I starved 
him? Have I asked him for 
money ?” 


*‘No—no,’ said Joseph. ‘I hard- 
ly suppose you have. At least 
not much. But there is such a 
thing as contrast. Now, the first 


Mrs. Chacomb, you know, was a 
lady—’ 
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‘And I am not. Well, never 
mind. If it was miserable here 
when I was housekeeper,’ she went 
on, ‘it is fifty times as miserable 
now I am the mistress. No one 
comes to see me. I go nowhere. 
I have no money; but that is your 
doing.’ 

‘It is, Julia,’ said the doctor, 
with a smile. ‘I like to manage 
the Chacomb revenues myself. I 
have brought you the weekly allow- 
ance. When you choose to put 
the household on a proper foot- 
ing, you shall have an increase. 
That's enough for the present.’ 

‘I wonder if a lawyer could 
force you to give me more?’ she 
said, looking discontentedly at the 
coin. 

‘You had better try. I still 
preserve a few letters of yours, 
Mrs. Chacomb. It will not be 
difficult to prove that you used 
your position here to gain an as- 
cendency over the weak brain of a 
lunatic, and forced him to marry 
you on the vague threat of doing 
him a mischiet. Where will you 
be then ?’ 

‘Don’t be cross, Joe. It isn’t 
like your old self. Lord! I wish 
the good old days could come 
back again. Do you remember 
me as Perdita the Perfidious, at 
the Wells? You were a good fel- 
low then, Joe. You hadn’t been 
spoiled by getting a fine practice 
and going about to see countesses. 
You didn’t sit down to a finicking 
pint of claret to your dinner. You 
drank all the stout and the port 
you could lay your hand to in 
those days. You didn’t snap up 
a pretty woman then for a word 
here and a word there. Ah, Joe, 
you were a very different man 
then !’ 

‘I was, and you were a very 
different woman then. Hang it, 
Julia, it’s twenty years ago! You 
are Mrs. Chacomb, of Chacomb 
Hall, now—a very grand lady.’ 
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Oh, if I 
had only known. What do you 
think my lord did the other day? 
Forbade my going out in the car- 
riage—told the grooms not to take 
me out. When I ordered the car- 
riage round, they laughed in my 
face. Do you call that being mis- 
tress of Chacomb Hall ?” 

‘It was an extreme measure on 
the part of my cousin,’ said the 
doctor, twinkling. ‘I did not think 
he had so much pluck. Of course 
you acquiesced meekiy,’ 

‘No doubt,’ said Mrs. Chacomb. 
‘Ju Cathnor always was a weak, 
easily-put-upon, worm-like thing in 
her younger days, wasn’t she, Joe? 
Wasn’t she?’ She danced up to 
her old friend witb an airy flourish 
of her hands—a reminiscence of 
bygone times. ‘It’s likely she'd 


acquiesce! I will tell you what I 
did, Joe. First, I dressed myself 
properly. Then I made my little 


maid call the grooms to the kit- 
chen and give them beer. (Beer 
is the real magnet for the male 
feet. Champagne, as you know, 
draws the feminine tootsicums.) 
Then I stepped out and got into 
the carriage and waited. Ina few 
minutes my gentlemen came out 
and harnessed the horses for their 
daily drive, little thinking I was in- 
side. When we had gone two or 
three miles I ordered them to put 
down the head and drive me a good 
round. You should have seen 
their faces. When we got home I 
let them have it, both of them. 
They won't forget the rough side 
of my tongue for a bit. And after 
dinner I let Chauncey have it.’ 

‘Ah! I thought we should get 
to the bottom of the barricade 
some time or other.’ 

‘It is not the slightest use in 
the world,’ she pursued, ‘nagging 
Chauncey. You get no fun out 
of it, and no satisfaction. He only 
opens his eyes wide and stares 
straight before him, as if he were 
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looking at ghosts. And it isn’t 
any good lifting your voice to him, 
he doesn’t even listen. Always 
that far-off look.’ 

‘I’m glad you don’t feel it neces- 
sary to lift your hand to him,’ said 
the doctor. 

‘I’ve done that once or twice; 
but Lord! it’s boxing the ears ofa 
man who takes no manner of notice. 
Many’s the time I’ve boxed your 
ears, Joe—when you richly deserv- 
ed it—till you’ve sworn again.’ 

‘Some people swear easily. It’s 
a habit of which I have broken my- 
self.’ 

‘Ah! the jolly old days when 
we went to Richmond on Sundays, 
Joe—you,and I, and Jack—. Well, 
so I determined to puhish him. I 
got up and went straight to the 
Collection. I took half a dozen 
things called Roman lamps—you 
know the trumpery—and I brought 
them back with me. “ Now, Chaun- 
cey,” I said, “I'll teach you to in- 
sult your wife.” Then I put them 
under my heel, and scrunched them 
up, every one.’ 

‘And then ?” 

‘Then Chauncey shrieked as if 
he’d been killed, and ran away. It 
was last night. Since then he hasn’t 
come out, and I can’t persuade him. 
You heard me try.’ 

‘We must persuade him. Go 
and fetch—stay.’ 

He went away, and came back 
with an apostle spoon, a rusty spur, 
and one or two fragments of pot- 
tery. 

* Now we will have a little drama. 
Threaten to break the things to 
pieces.’ 

She nodded. The time was half- 
past seven, and the evening had 
fallen. The great hall was empty 
and dark, save for the two figures 
and a single candle on the table. 
It was a long and lofty place, run- 
ning the whole length of the house, 
with windows at the end. Origin- 
ally it had been designed by the 
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builder as a sort of state dining- 
room. Screens stood here and 
there, and the hall did not com- 
municate directly with the outer 
door. But both the outer and the 
inner door were open. The two 
figures moving in the big hall 
in the twilight looked weird and 
spectral. 

‘Now, Julia.’ 

‘Chauncey, will you come to 
dinner ?” 

‘No, I will not. 
leave me.’ 

‘Chauncey, will you come out, 
for the first time ?” 

No answer. 

‘Chauncey, will you come out, 
for the second time? Chauncey, 
if I ask you for the third time, it 
will be the worse for you. I have 
got in my hands a valuable silver 
spoon, with a label on it—out of 
the Collection.’ 

‘ My apostle spoon—my apostle 
spoon !’ he moaned behind the 
door. 

‘ That isn’t all. I’ve got a rusty 
green old spur which I can bend 
with my fingers. Now, Chauncey, 
if you don’t come out at once, I 
will bend it and break it into little 
pieces. It’s only rubbish.’ 

‘The spur of King Canute’ 
groaned Chauncey. 

‘And break the apostle spoon 
into fifty fragments. O Joseph! 

For at this point of the drama 
the doctor seized her by the wrist, 
with a violence that was perhaps a 
little over-acting the part, and made 
her shriek quite naturally. 

‘Cousin Chauncey,’ he said in 
his deepest tones, ‘what is this? 
Why do I find you locked up and 
barricaded in this way ?” 

Then arrived the very luckiest 
moment in all Joseph Chacomb’s 
life. 

For just thena strange face show- 
ed itself at the door of the hall, that 
inner door which led to the outer 
porch. A white face—a face beard- 


Go away and 
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ed like a pard—full of expectancy 
and curiosity. Neither of the ac- 
tors in the little drama saw it. Find- 
ing that he was unperceived, the 
owner of the face stole across the 
hall softly, and crept behind one of 
the screens. Then he listened. 

‘Is that you, Joe? Is that my 
cousin Joseph ?” 

The voice of Chauncey sounded 
hollow and faint. 

‘It is, Chauncey. 
door and come out.’ 

‘Send er away first,’ he cried. 
‘I only want to see you.’ 

‘Go to the dining-room, Julia,’ 
said the doctor. ‘ Wait for us there. 
Order dinner. I will bring him out 
in five minutes.’ 

She obeyed, and swept away, 
brushing the floor with her long 
silk train; and the doctor heard 
her ring the bell. 

‘ At all events,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘we shall have dinner. Now, 
Chauncey, make haste and open 
the door. I shall be here till Mon- 
day morning, and you may trust 
yourself entirely with me, you know. 
Open the door and tell me all about 
it.’ 

There was a great drawing away 
of boxes, pieces of furniture, chairs, 
and other things, by means of which 
Chauncey Chacomb had effected 
his barricade. Presently his steps 
were heard in the space which he 
had cleared, a chain was taken 
down with a clinking, locks and 
bolts were undone, and the squire 
of Chacomb appeared. Marriage 
had done very little good for him. 
When the Cambridge Don, who 
married late in life, was asked how 
he found the state of wedlock, he 
said that the breakfasts were bet- 
ter, but the dinners not so good. 
Chauncey Chacomb would have 
said, with truth, that everything 
was not so good. As a _ house- 
keeper, Mrs. Cathnor had been a 
pink and paragon. She kept the 
servants in order. She kept up the 


Open the 
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house. She regulated his expendi- 
ture. She looked after his comfort. 
She was submissive in appearance, 
and she ruled in reality. Now that 
he had married her, all was chang- 
ed. She ruled, and professed to 
rule. She had dismissed all the 
old servants, and could not bring 
herself to engage a new set. She 
had no sense that an old country 
hall should be kept up with a cer- 
tain amount of state. Above all, 
she had neither fear, respect, nor 
reverence for the master of the 
place ; and she bullied him. 

He was very miserable to look 
at. Thin in the face, stooping, his 
right shoulder a good deal more 
raised above the left than it had 
been four years ago; his eyes closer 
together—half shut—with a thou- 
sand crows’-feet and wrinkles round 
them ; and a general look of sus- 
picion on him, which only cleared 
away when he saw that his cousin 
was standing in the hall alone. 

He ran to meet the doctor, with 
hands outstretched, and an eager- 
ness that was affecting. 

‘ Joe,’ he cried with a sort of sob 
—‘cousin Joe, the only friend I 
have in the world since Gerald 
went away. How glad I am to see 
you! How glad I am you came 
to-night 

‘ Tell me all about it, Chauncey.’ 

The way in which the poor crea- 
ture clung to him struck the doc- 
tor with pity and remorse. Of 
course it is understood by this time 
that Joe Chacomb’s better points 
were exactly such as to be brought 
out into full blossom and fructified, 
so to speak, by prosperity and the 
sense of power. Still at no time 
had he been a stony-hearted man. 
Pity is an artistic emotion ; it 
soothes the avenues to the brain 
and the more delicate sensations, 
just as soup prepares the way for 
dinner. Hence, so many marriages 
are founded on pity. Amadis the 
Invincible, Sir Bors the Lady-killer, 
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are not bad fellows at bottom; it 
goes to their heart to see fair Melu- 
sine grow thin and pale. 

‘Cousin Chauncey, cheer up, 
said the doctor. ‘Let us be jolly, 
man. You can’t undo what you 
have done, but we may make the 
best of it. We will go back to the 
old times, and have a bottle of 
port for dinner, shall we ?” 

Chauncey shook his head. 

‘I haven’t enjoyed my glass of 
port,’ he said, ‘for four long years. 
I must not expect to enjoy it now. 
Joe, can’t you persuade her to go 
away from me ?’ 

‘I might,’ said Joe. ‘Gad! I 
never thought of that. But I might. 
When would you like her to go, 
Chauncey? I think she is best in 
London—everybody is best there. 
Of course I should not let her call 
upon me, and should give orders 
not to admit her.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Chauncey. ‘So 
should I, if I could get rid of her.’ 

‘ I will do what I can, Chauncey. 
Now why did you barricade your- 
self ?” 

‘She talks, she scolds, she sings, 
she—she boxes my ears, Joe. And 
whether she talks, orsings, orscolds, 
it is all the same; for her voice goes 
through me like a saw, and makes 
me see ten thousand devils. When 
I hear her at night, the room is 
peopled with faces—-not all ofthem 
Revel’s face, only a good many. 
Some have Marion’s face ; so that 
I am sure she must be dead.’ 

‘She isn’t dead. Nonsense, I 
saw her yesterday.’ 

‘Joe, how the devil could I see 
her face with the face of her father 
unless she was dead? Now an- 
swer me that.’ 

‘Upon my word, I can’t answer 
you that. But Marion is alive, poor 
girl ! 

‘Her brother wrote to me last 
week for money. He said they 
were starving. But she wouldn’t 
let me send any. Now I remem- 








ber, Marion’s name was mentioned. 
Then she must have died since 
then.’ 

Evidently the poor man’s hallu- 
cination was stronger than ever. 

‘Come to dinner, Chauncey,’ 
said Joe with a shudder. 

‘Joe, you won't leave me, will 
you ? Come and sleep in Gerald’s 
room. I will have the little room. 
It will be very comfortable to wake 
up and hear you snoring. It is quiet 
—so very quiet, when the faces be- 
gin their long procession. Promise 
me not to leave me. Oh, Iam afraid 
of her. Yesterday she broke into 
the Collection and broke my valu- 
able Roman lamps. To-day she 
was threatening to destroy King 
Canute’s spur just as you arrived. 
She's a dreadful woman, Joe—oh, 
a dreadful woman! I never knew 
that such women could be found. 
I have read of them, but I thought 
they only lived in novels. Joe, take 
her up to London with you—take 
her right away from me. Let me 
get rid of her. O Joe, Joe!—what 
should I be without you ?” 

The listener, bending low behind 
the screen, heard and marked all 
this. As the two went arm in arm 
to the dining-room, he followed 
with noiseless step, listening still. 

The dinner was as bad as when 
the doctor last visited Mr. Chacomb. 

‘Upon my word, Julia,’ he said, 
trying to get his knife through the 
joints of a large barn-door fowl— 
‘upon my word, the state of your 
larder is too monotonous. We had 
tough fowl the last time I was 
here.’ 

‘ We have tough fowl every day, 
I think,’ said Chauncey humbly. 

The listener had followed to the 
door of the dining-room, which 
stood open. The room was lit by 
four candles only, which formed an 
island of light in the midst of a 
great darkness. So dark it seemed 
to him, that he was standing in the 
doorway looking at the party, with- 
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out the fear of being observed. 
Facing him was Chauncey, who sat 
at the side. At one end was Mrs. 
Chacomb, at the other the doctor 
—the usual order of things being 
reversed. 

‘ Joe,’ said Chauncey quite quiet- 
ly, laying down his knife and fork, 
‘give me a glass of sherry, Joe— 
thank you. Yes, thank you, it is 
quite clear now. I told you that 
last night I had a great vision; 
quite a remarkable procession of 
faces passed my pillow.’ 

‘Ay, Chauncey, you did say 
something about it. You are like 
the prophet Joel. Julia, this fowl 
is disgraceful. Well, cousin, and 
what about the vision? ‘Tell me 
what it meant.’ 

‘They came trooping past me in 
thousands: an endless file of hu- 
man faces without bodies—thou- 
sands of them, Joe. Every minute 
there would be a Captain Revel 
among them ; then a Marion Revel 
—all dead people, you know. One 
face I missed among them, and I 
thanked God, because I knew that 
he must be alive. It was the face 
of my son—my Gerald. But now 
he is dead too—’ 

‘Chauncey,’ cried the doctor, 
‘take another glass of sherry, and 
then go on with the wing of the 
fowl.’ 

‘Chauncey,’ said his wife, ‘ if you 
talk like that at dinner, just when 
people are trying to be happy and 
enjoy themselves, after all the 
misery you’ve made me undergo 
on your account, I will come round 
and shake you. I declare I will.’ 

* Manners, Mrs. Chacomb "" said 
the doctor. ‘ Ladies in society do 
not shake their husbands. Nor do 
they threaten to do it.’ 

She tossed her head, and poured 
out a glass of claret. There was 
no servant in the room, the little 
maid having retired to the kitchen, 
where the grooms were helping her 
to dish a very bad pudding. 
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‘Now Gerald is dead too,’ re- 
sumed the squire ; ‘for I have just 
seen him.’ 

‘My poor cousin,’ said the doc- 
tor, ‘do be good enough not to talk 
in this creepy way. It’s not pleasant 
at dinner. Take another glass of 
wine. Did you get the port, 
Julia” 

Chauncey, as usual with him, 
was staring straight before him ; 
and, as usual, the others took no 
heed to the direction of his eyes. 
Then he set down the glass which 
he held in his hand, and half rose 
from his chair. 

‘ Chauncey’s worse to-night than 
I have ever seen him,’ the doctor 
murmured. ‘His wife has fright- 
ened him out of the few wits he had 
left.’ 

‘It’s strange,’ the squire said. 
‘The other faces passed away, but 
this one remains. Revel onlyturned 
his sad eyes upon me, and disap- 
peared ; so did Marion—her eyes 
are like her father’s. Gerald re- 
mains. I see more than his face— 
I see his whole body in the twi- 
light. He is pale. He has grown 
thin. His beard is long, and his 
eyes are sad. He moves. He 
comes this way. Gerald, Gerald! 
My son, my son! Speak to me.’ 

He threw himself forward, with 
his arms extended, and fell, face 
downwards upon the table, with a 
fearful cry. 

It was echoed by his wife, who 
turned her head and saw the form 
that her husband had seen—which 
he thought to be a spectre. 

‘Father,’ cried the stranger, ‘ it 
is no vision. It is your son.’ 

But his father moved not. 

The doctor was the first of the 
three to recover. He seized alight, 
and threw it upon Gerald’s face. 
Then he too turned very pale—so 

pale that his friends would not have 
known him. Then he put down 
the candle, and said very softly, as 
if speaking to himself, 





‘Gerald come back ! 

‘It is Gerald,’ the stranger re- 
plied; ‘and more than thankful, 
my cousin, for the trust my father 
has in you.’ 

‘You know—what do you know?” 
asked the doctor. 

‘I was present just now in the 
hall. I listened—forgive me. I 
overheard all that my father said—’ 

‘Wonder if he overheard all that 
Julia said ?’ thought Joseph. 

*‘—And I thank you from my 
heart. You have earned my ever- 
lasting gratitude. Father, will you 
not shake hands with me ?” 

‘Voices and faces—faces and 
voices ! murmured the poor little 
squire, trying to look at things as 
they were. ‘I see them, and I 
hear them. Joe, tell me what is 
real,’ 

‘This is real, Chauncey. Your 
son is real. He who was dead 
liveth. I wonder if that’s in the 
Bible,’ he murmured softly ; ‘sounds 
like it. The prodigal—no, the 
wanderer has come home again. 
Let us kill fatted calves, and drink 
—drink old port—wine of Shechem. 
Sit down, Gerald. Have you had 
dinner ? 

Dr. Chacomb was nervous, and 
talked a little at random. 

‘Here is a tough old hen.’ He 
pointed to Mrs. Chacomb in his 
agitation of spirit. ‘ Here is your 
new stepmother.’ He pointed to 
the fowl in the dish. ‘ Sit down, 
and make acquaintance, and eat 
and drink.’ 

Gerald bowed coldly to Mrs. 
Chacomb, and sat down. But he 
did not eat much, or drink either. 
The doctor ate and drank for every- 
body. The squire sat gazing stead- 
fastly at his son. 

‘Gerald ’ he murmured from 
time to time, between his teeth. 

Presently he got up suddenly. 

‘Joe,’ he said, ‘give me a sleep- 
ing-draught. Make me sleep a long 
while. I haven't slept for a fort- 















night, and I don’t know which are 
ghosts and which are realities. The 
room is full of ghosts now.’ 

The doctor and Gerald took him 
to his own wing. 

Mrs. Chacomb waited for them 
for two hours. Then she rose in a 
rage, and went to her own room. 


Chauncey went to bed and to 
sleep. The other two sat up and 
talked. Gerald told of his travels 
—how he had been stricken down 
by fever in Central Africa, and had 
been tended by faithful negroes. 
The doctor told how he had started 
the Hospital for Gout, and was 
now a prosperous man. 

‘And my father, Joe?’ 

‘Your father’s hallucinations are 
stronger than ever. That woman 
I sent down here as housekeeper. 
She made him marry her.’ 

‘Was it—was it all hallucina- 
tion ? asked Gerald. 

‘Every bit. Iwas there. The 
man fell off the cliff. I have told 
your father so a hundred times, but 
nothing moves him. Nothing ever 
will now.’ 

Gerald sighed. 

‘I fear I was hasty in going 
away. However, I have formed 
the mode of my life. Iam going 
back again as soon as I have shaken 
off a little of this jungle-fever.’ 

‘Back again? With all this be- 
fore you ?” 

‘Yes, my cousin. It is my fate, 
I suppose. Every man must work 
out his fate, eh? You are not four 
years in Africa without believing in 
fate, let me tell you. Do you ever 
see the Revels now?’ he asked— 
quite carelessly, Joseph noticed. 
*I must call upon them when I go 
up to town. That will be in a few 
days. You can give me their ad- 
dress, please.’ 

He did not ask what they were 
doing, or anything about them; 
which was remarkable, the doctor 
thought. 
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Then he began to talk about his 

stepmother. 

Next day, Mrs. Chacomb, with 
a great array of boxes, took the 

midday train to London. It is 
sufficient to say that she lives in 
considerable comfort and some 
splendour, but by herself, in a sub- 
urban villa at Dalston. Once a 
month or so, on a Sunday after- 
noon, Dr. Chacomb drives over to 
see her. She is a widow now, and 
entertains her friends with long 
histories of the splendours of Cha- 
comb Hall, and her own great 
doings with the other county ladies. 

When Chauncey awoke it was 
high noon. He was lying in Ge- 
rald’s bed, and by him sat his son, 
in the flesh—no ghost at all. 

* Gerald ’—his voice was hollow, 
and sounded far off—‘I have had 
a miserable time since you went 
away. Now and then I know that 
I am suffering from hallucinations, 
but they come again. I know now 
that it isall a delusion. Think that 
itis so. O Gerald, do not believe 
your father a murderer, whatever 
he may think himself! Ask Joe.’ 

‘I do not, sir. ‘Trust me, I do 
not.’ 

‘Joe will tell you, Gerald. Re- 
member, Joe has saved my reason 
—what little reason I have—and 
my life too. Always let Joe do 
what he likes in this house. Give 
him money if he wants any. Re- 
member, Gerald, it was Joe who 
saved your father from the mad- 
house.’ 

Then he thought he should like 
to get up and see the Collection. 
The doctor had pieced together 
the lamps with cement, and he saw 
no change. Nor did he ever, at 
that time or afterwards, make the 
slightest allusion to the second 
Mrs. Chacomb. She passed out 
of his mind like one of his old 
dreams. 

After a month or two he took to 
lying down—a habit which gained 
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upon him. And now I do not think 
he will ever get up from his bed any 
more. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


AFTER Marion undertook the 
Hermit’s commission, he began to 
exercise his privilege of coming 
to see how the picture progressed 
every day, showing an almost 
feverish anxiety about it. Not that 
he cared about the copy, which 
was his crafty pretext, but the so- 
ciety of the young ladies filled him 
with a delight unspeakable, after 
his long imprisonment. It was, to 
some extent, a return to the world 
—a very limited and humble part 
of it. Mr. Lilliecrip was one of 
those men who, like La Fontaine 
and Oliver Goldsmith, expand and 
show their sunniest side in the 
presence of ladies. He resembled 
those poets in no other single 
quality, being, as has already ap- 
peared, as untruthful as a Syrian, 
as boastful as a Gascon, as selfish 
as a Fakir, and as cowardly as a 
Fantee. But the pleasure of seeing 
for half an hour a day these two 
girls, of talking to them, hearing 
the rustle of their dresses, watching 
the waves of their hair, breathing 
the same atmosphere with them, 
filled his life now with a delight 
quite new to it. He was attracted, 
too, by some strange resemblance 
in Adie’s face, manner, and voice 
to one he had known many years 
before. Fancy an imprisonment— 
voluntary, but still an irmprison- 
ment—for fourteen long years, dur- 
ing which nothing beautiful in the 
shape of womanhood has been near 
the prisoner. Then imagine the 
opening of a door by which, while 
the captivity is maintained, its 
rigour is alleviated by the talk of 
young ladies. Then try to think 
with what a boyish joy, what beat- 
ing of the heart, what pleasant ex- 
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citation of the nerves, this Recluse 
would creep nervously down the 
stairs every morning, and knock at 
the door of the room which held 
those angels of a better world. He 
dressed with the greatest care. He 
manipulated his long white hair, 
letting it sweep back from his brow 
with the flow of an ancient Gallic 
warrior. He covered his long 
fingers with rings. He decorated 
himself with diamond studs. He 
made up compliments, writing them 
out beforehand, and studying how 
to bring up the conversation so as 
to drag them in. He acted over 
again in his imagination what he 
had said in the morning. He even, 
in his ardour, neglected his dinner, 
and made for two or three succes- 
sive days a repast perfectly simple. 

The change in his life coincided 
with the severance of his connec- 
tion with Mr. Carew. The rude, 
low-bred, and painfully true words 
spoken by his secretary gave his 
nervous system a great shock. To 
be sure, Dicky, whose manner was 
truculent and even threatening, 
had abstained from personal vio- 
lence, a thing to which Mr. Lillie- 
crip had an almost sacerdotal ob- 
jection ; but his criticism put him, 
for the time, out of conceit with the 
Memoirs. 

Men’s imaginations take hold of 
strange forecasts. Mr. Lilliecrip, 
obscure in life, pictured to himself 
a posthumous glory equal to that 
of Mr. Pepys, and second only to 
Saint-Simon. He was, so far, like 
Chauncey Chacomb, who desired 
to be remembered after death as 
the collector of the Chacomb Mu- 
seum. The doctor, on the other 
hand, was contented with the good 
opinion of his contemporaries. 
Their praise, he was wont to say, 
leads to pudding. 

But what pleasure could a writer 
of Memoirs feel in work which even 
a common scribe and quill-driver 
like Dicky, his late secretary, de- 
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clared was too stupid to be read, 
too clumsy not to be detected as 
an impudent forgery? Undoubt- 
edly, too, it was a forgery ; though, 
by the practice of long years, Mr. 
Lilliecrip had come to regard it as 
a genuine series of reminiscences. 
There are liars who have reached 
to such a point that they cannot 
speak the truth—imaginative liars ; 
liars of principle, habit, method ; 
liars who like to believe that they 
are telling the truth, who build a 
palace for their soul and live in it 
always, adding to it, decorating and 
improving it. Mr. Lilliecrip was 
one of these. Just now, after the 
rude assault of his secretary, the 
palace walls seemed too much 
knocked about for the place to be 
habitable, and he felt like one 
who has been turned out into the 
cold. 

And so he basked in the sun- 
shine of the first floor. He appeared 
every morning as radiant as Ti- 
thonus refreshed by kissing Aurora’s 
rosy fingers. He brought com- 
pliments with him—good old-fash- 
ioned compliments with a fine 
crusted flavour—these the girls 
laughed at; flowers, which they 
liked, and early fruit—things which 
no one can ever refuse. And yet, 
as he felt with irritation, he made 
no headway in their good graces. 
The man, callous as regards others, 
was morbidly sensitive about him- 
self. He felt what was thought of 
him; he almost knew what was 
said of him. If he had overheard 
Adie’s opinion of him, he could 
not have been more certain what 
it was. 

This it was. 

‘Marion,’ said the young obser- 
ver, ‘I don’t like him. He was a 
gentleman once, I suppose ; but I 
don’t like him. He is never real. 
His compliments are foolish, and 
his pretensions ridiculous. Con- 
sidered as a hermit, he is a dis- 
appointment. Hermits ought to 
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have dirty faces and to wear serge 
gowns, with nothing between that 
and their tender skins, to punish 
them for being hermits—the nasty 
creatures! Mr. Lilliecrip is dressed 
like a young gentieman of Regent- 
street. Lilliecrip, too— what a 
name! My dear, he has done 
something.’ 

He did not impress her at all. 
She only laughed at his magnifi- 
cent talk, and almost openly mim- 
icked him. He saw that she criti- 
cised him. As he spoke, moved, 
and dressed four J effet, it was 
natural that he should be on the 
watch perpetually, to see what sort 
of effect was produced. He liked 
to walk up and down the room, a 
habit which his long years of soli- 
tude had given him, just as if he 
had been in the Zoological Gardens. 
At the table by the window Marion 
was at work with her water-colours ; 
Adie in her chair, at work on some 
of her own devices. Between them 
he walked and talked, generally of 
himself ; but always in a guarded 
manner, as if there was something 
to hide. 

‘ My old friend, Lord Cardigan,’ 
he began once, naming an officer 
whose exploits the younger genera- 
tion know only by hearsay—‘ my 
old friend, Lord Cardigan, once 
advised me seriously to cultivate 
art as an occupation—of course, 
not as a profession.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Adie, in her 
flippant way. ‘That is a very in- 
teresting anecdote. Tell us an- 
other, Mr. Lilliecrip; and then I 
will try to remember how I once 
sewed a button on my cuff.’ 

‘Ah, yes—very good indeed, my 
dear young lady, very good. It 
reminds me of poor D’Orsay’s best 
days.’ 

‘ Mr. Lilliecrip, what do you go 
about under false pretences for?’ 
asked Adie. 

‘ My dear ! expostulated Marion. 

‘I mean, of course, why do you 
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live in a wretched house like this, 
where the world never comes ?” 

‘ Because the world never comes 
here,’ said the Solitary, with a sigh. 

‘I am sure I wish it did,’ Adie 
went on. ‘ But the world is a very 
pleasant world to those who have 
money. You have money, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Lilliecrip?’ 

‘Money, yes, and—and—rank,’ 
he added, as if the word dropped 
out unawares. 

‘ Really ! are you Sir John Lillie- 
crip, Baronet, or General Sir Arthur 
Lilliecrip, K.C.B., or Baron Lillie- 
crip, or Earl Lilliecrip, or the Mar- 
quis of Lilliecrip, or His Grace the 
Duke of Lilliecrip? You can’t be 
His Royal Highness Prince Lillie- 
crip—can you ?” 

Mr. Lilliecrip made no answer 
to this sally, which visibly discon- 
certed him. 

‘ Adie dear,’ murmured Marion. 

But her sister went on. 

‘Tell me why you wear that 
ribbon in your button-hole, Mr. 
Lilliecrip ?” 

He had assumed a slender scar- 
let ribbon, like that worn by the 
Legion of Honour in France. 

*Itis nothing,’ he answered, pre- 
tending to hide it. ‘A small per- 
sonal distinction, bestowed upon 
me in 1848 by the Emperor of 
Austria on the field of battle.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Adie, who did 
not believe a word of it. ‘I like 
to hear about battles. Tell me the 
history. Did he make you kneel, 

and knight you on the spot ?” 

He gravely shook his head. 

‘Pardon me; it is an affair of 
history. I can hardly, even to 
gratify a lady’s desire, tell the story 
without revealing—revealing what 
it is best to keep concealed. 

‘Can you not understand, young 

ladies,’ he went on—by this time 
he was standing in the window, 
where a reflection of the sunlight 
from an opposite window fell full 
upon his face and head, and lit 
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him up with a kind of aureole— 


‘ 


can you not understand, without 


putting me to the pain of explain- 
ing, and thereby uncovering what 
it has been my fixed resolution to 
conceal, the sad history of a de- 
ceived 
Suffice it that I found, at the age 
of forty—late, you may say—the 
world a mockery, its pleasures a 
vanity, the profession of friendship 
hollow, the vows of women false.’ 


and disappointed life? 


‘I cannot understand that at all,’ 
said Adie; ‘that is, speaking for 
myself. I find the world’s pleasures 
charming, and I believe women are 
always true. Marion, dear, can 
you understand that the pleasures 
of the world are vain? You see, 
Mr. Lilliecrip, we have known sofew 
of them that it would not be fair to 
judge. When I have gone on a 
little way farther—say halfas far as 
you—I might possibly agree with 
you: but at present I can only say 
that I do not understand it at all. 
It seems to me stagey to talk in 
that way.’ 

Mr. Lilliecrip was staggered. 
The girl’s way of catching him up 
in an elaborated sentence put him 
out. He leaned against the window 
for a moment, and considered. 

There was a woman in the street 
below, staring up at the window, 
with haggard look. A woman in 
rags—a disreputable woman. She 
came with hurried steps into the 
street; but when she arrived at 
the door of No. 15 she hesitated, 
stopped, and crossed over to the 
other side. Then she walked up 
and down, gazing with all her eyes 
at the windows of the first floor— 
those of Marion’s lodgings. 

It was a bright morning; the 
sunshine was reflected across the 
street upon one of Marion’s win- 
dows. ‘There, presently, this un- 

quiet watcher—for she walked up 
and down, talking to herself, clench- 
ing her hand, and clutching her 
wretched shawl round her wasted 

















figure—saw a head appear, clad in 
long white hair, and standing out 
in the sunshine as if it were a silver 
head set in ebony. 

When she saw it she started; 
then she looked again, bending for- 
ward and straining her eyes, as one 
who wants to catch at every vantage 
point of sight. The head turned 
a little, and she saw the full face 
for a moment; the figure straight- 
ened itself, and she saw the slope 
of the shoulders. 

Then, like a mad dog, she ran up 
and down the kerbstone in misery, 
with eyes full of rage and terror. 

And lastly, as if she had no more 
control of her limbs, she shrieked 
aloud, and running across the 
street, dashed open the door— 
which was, as usual, left ajar—and 
rushed up the stairs to Marion’s 
room. 

‘Let me try to make myself 
clearer,’ Mr. Lilliecrip was going 
on, in those clear calm tones which 
convinced Dicky Carew against his 
better knowledge that the man was 
truthful. ‘You are both far too 
young and inexperienced to feel 
the disappointments of a man who 
was for twenty years in search of a 
career. Wealth and rank; family 
connections and—if I may say so— 
hereditary intellect ; accomplish- 
ments and—if I may be allowed 
to speak of it—personal distinc- 
tions — the Victoria Cross, the 
Iron Cross, the Eagle of Russia, 
the Cross of Maria Theresa, are a 
few of my rewards. All these 
things, dear to most people, to me 
were vain. What are they, indeed, 
compared with a_ disappointed 
heart? In diplomacy I looked for 
truth and honour, and found false- 
hood and treachery; in war I 
looked for courage, and found cow- 

ardice ; in friendship I looked for 
devotion, and found self-interest ; 
in love I looked for fidelity, and 
found betrayal. Everywhere self, 
everywhere luxury, everywhere in- 
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terest, everywhere falsehood. Eng- 
land, my native England, where is 
the ancient virtue gone ?’ 

‘That sounds very pretty,’ said 
Adie. ‘But suppose you had 
started like me, without expecting 
too much. As for myself, I look 
for nice people, and I pray for 
money in order to put myself in 
their way.’ 

There was a step outside the 
door, which Marion heard, and, 
lifting her head, waited for a knock ; 
but none came. Had no one 
spoken, they might have heard a 
loud quick breathing outside. But 
they could not guess the wild pas- 
sion that held the woman there 
motionless till she could beat it 
down low enough to find her voice 
again. 

‘It was my leading principle 
through an active life,’ went on this 
pompous moralist, ‘to seek out 
Virtue. Rarely have I found it. 
At last, after repeated trials and 
disappointments, I resolved to quit 
the world for which I had toiled 
in vain, and endeavour to find in 
solitude such happiness as my 
meditations alone might give.’ 

‘ Meditation and mutton cutlets,’ 
said Adie. ‘I have heard they go 
well with claret. It all sounds like 
a piece of an old novel.’ 

‘Young lady, forbear to scoff at 
a man who has seen courts, who 
knows the roar of battle, who has 
lived in cities, and who, with all 
his experience, can proudly say 
with Bayard that he is a knight sans 

peur et sans reproche. 

Hedelivered himself in measured 
speech, raising his figure to the full 
height of six feet two as he spoke, 
and folding his arms with an atti- 
tude which spoke volumes. He 
swelled out, too, like the frog in 
the fable, and looked bigger. 

Adie felt abashed at the rebuke 
and at the aspect of the godlike 
man. Still, in her frivolous way, 
she might have answered, had not 
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the door been flung open. There 
stood the woman—the same whom 
she remembered seeing with Marion 
—standing tall, defiant, and threat- 
ening. Her eyes—bright blue eyes, 
the same colour as Adie’s—were 
fixed upon Mr. Lilliecrip. She 
neither moved nor spoke for a 
space. Only her right arm slowly 
lifted, as if mechanically. Madame 
Rachel, a gipsy woman in a rage, 
a Hindoo whose husband has eaten 
her cakes, an Arab woman who is 
having an altercation with another 
lady of the same camp—alone could 
equal that gesture of unbounded 
and unstudied rage. Her lips were 
parted; her nostrils dilated; the 
flush of wrath upon her sunken 
cheeks filled them out, and made 
her look ten years younger. 

Marion started from her chair, 
and placed herself between the 
woman and her sister. 

*You dare to come here!’ she 
cried ; ‘here, of all places in the 
world ?” 

‘Hush, Marion Revel—hush ! 
the other said. ‘Don't be afraid. 
It is not to you I come. Tell me 
—tell me—why is 4e here? What 
is that man doing in this room? 
My God, what fresh misery is he 
preparing? Marion Revel, tell me 
before I kill him! 

At the voice of the woman, at 
the name she spoke, Mr. Lilliecrip 
seemed to shrink together and col- 
lapse. He did not change colour, 
because his ghastly pallor could 
not well grow whiter ; but he grew 
suddenly six inches shorter of sta- 
ture, and ten years older. His hair 
seemed to lose its silky flow, and 
fell over his face; his eyes grew 
crowsfooted, his cheeks wrinkled, 
his hands trembled. The youthful 
coat he wore looked like some 
horrid mockery. 

‘ Tell me what he is doing here, 
Marion Revel—if not for your own 
sake, tell me for hers.’ 

She pointed to Adrienne, who 
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cowered with terror behind her 
sister. 

‘Revel! murmured the man, 
with chattering teeth. 

‘Ay, Revel! You ought to know 
the name well—no one better. 
What have you to do here—and 
with Ais daughters? Yes, Captain 
Revel’s daughters. And who am 
I? Do youremember me? Dol 
ever cross your thoughts? Am I 
changed? Am I wasted, worn, and 
miserable ?” 

‘You are Carry.’ 

The answer came like a whisper 
from dry and trembling lips. 

‘Carry! Yes, Carry! Marion, 
do you know now who this man is? 
You do not. I see you do not. 
Perhaps you cannot even guess. 
But you know—oh! you know 
what I am; and he is the cause. 
He is the wicked cause, and I am 
the miserable wretched victim.’ 

She passed, in her swift way, 
from lamenting to threatening. 

‘I told you, Marion, that I should 
meet him some day. I prayed for 
this, and that makes the second 
prayer answered. I toid you I 
should have my revenge.’ 

The man, who looked on, shiver- 
ed, shook, and trembled, trying to 
stop the torrent of her words. 

‘Come up-stairs, Carry. Not 
here. For God's sake, come away 
with me.’ 

‘Marion,’ the woman went on, 
‘I came to tell you that the boy is 
dying. Better so—better so. I 
will have my revenge by the death- 
bed of his son.’ 

He shrank back, as she stepped 
towards him, with a pitiable terror 
and horror. 

‘I did not know,’ he murmured 
—‘I did not know who they were. 
Miss Revel, I give you my word of 
honour—’ 

‘ His word of honour! His word 
of honour! Come with me. Both 
the parents shall be at the bedside 
of their dying child. That is proper 
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—that is right. The boy shall give 
you his blessing before he goes.’ 

Marion, bewildered as she was, 
felt pity for the poor wretch, so 
utterly broken down, and at the 
mercy of this woman. 

‘Have pity on him,’ she said ; 
‘he is old and—and—’ 

‘Marion Revel, you are a fool. 
Shall I nurse my revenge for fifteen 
years, and lose it at last? Shall I 
suffer want and misery, shame and 
disgrace, and forgive him when I 
meet him after all this time? Come’ 
—she seized him by the arm— 
‘come !’ 

Then she turned and saw Adri- 
enne clinging to her sister, fright- 
ened. Suddenly her whole face 
changed. She let the man’s arm 
drop, and with a bitter cry threw 
herself at the girl’s feet. 

‘No, Marion—suffer me—only 
this once in all my life. Never 
again—oh, me—never again! Both 
your hands, my pretty—both your 
hands, my darling; both your 
hands for me to hold and kiss— 
and kiss. O Adrienne, little Adie 
— little, little Adie! do you re- 
member Marion? And she never 
knew, did she?—never knew. What 
shall I say to her—what? She is 
as beautiful as the day; she shall 
be as happy as a princess; she 
shall have every blessing that the 
Lord has to give her ; and she shall 
be—she shall be—good.’ 

She went on like a madwoman, 
crying, talking, and kissing Adie’s 
hands allthe time. The girl yielded 
passively. The tears stood in her 
eyes; but they might have been 
tears of surprise, sympathy, or any- 
thing. She understood nothing, 
and suspected nothing. The miser- 
able Hermit stood irresolute. There 
was a moment when he might have 
made his escape, when Mrs. Spen- 
ser was crying over Adie’s hands. 
He lost that moment, looking at 
the woman with eyes of foreboding. 
All the uprightness was gone out 
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of the man; he seemed shrunken 
into the semblance of a terrified 
and beaten cur. When it was too 
late, and her passion had somewhat 
spent itself, he bethought himself 
of the door, and stealthily moved 
in that direction. 

Mrs. Spenser sprang from Adie, 
dashed away the tears from her 
eyes, and seized her prisoner once 
more with a clutch of steel. 

‘ Marion,’ she whispered quickly, 
‘I have not told her—never tell 
her. Make upsomething. Forgive 
me. Come, sir, come; we have 
something to see together.’ 

She dragged him, resistless in 
her wrath, from the room. 

‘ Marion,’ said Adie tremulously, 
‘what is it? what does it all mean? 
Who is she, Marion ?’ the girl re- 
peated. ‘Why did she kiss my 
hand ? Why did she look so wild?” 

But Marion made no reply; her 
cheek was pale and her lips dry. 
She £new—she knew without need- 
ing to be told—all that it meant. 
The man with the silky white hair, 
the man whose face had inspired 
her with a distrust at first sight, 
was he who had brought ruin and 
wretchedness upon her father’s 
happiness. 

And the woman ? 

She soothed her sister as best 
she could. It was her great com- 
fort for herself that Adie had no 
suspicion—not the slightest sus- 
picion—of the truth ; she was only 
frightened and curious. 

‘Is she mad, Marion?’ 

‘Yes, dear, yes. She will not 
come back again. Adie, you are 
not afraid to be left alone, are you ? 
I must go and look after that poor 
creature. Never ask me who she 
is, dear; never speak of her or 
think of her again. If you are 
nervous, go and sit in Mr. Owen's 
room ; he is in the school, and you 
are quite safe there. Don’t be 
frightened, dear. The poor woman 
has had a terrible life, and a fearful 
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punishment for sin. The wretched 
man was, it appears, her tempter. 
Do not think harshly of her, Adie. 
I must go to her lodgings.’ 

Marion found the unfortunate 
Hermit planted by the pallet of 
the boy, just where Mrs. Spenser 
placed him. His hands hung down 
his side; he looked sometimes at 
the woman, sometimes at the boy, 
and sometimes at the wretched 
room. 

His face brightened when he 
saw Marion. 

‘Don’t let them murder me,’ he 
moaned. ‘I will make expiation ; 
I will pay something every week.’ 

The mother was attending to 
the boy, still with her wild eyes 
and shaking limbs. She seemed 
to take no notice of the man, but 
if he moved she placed herself at 
once between him and the door. 

Marion turned to the boy. He 
lay back upon the pillow, his cheek 
pale and thin, his frame wasted. 
Death was written so plainly that 
even his mother could see it in his 
bright and fixed eyes. His lips 
played with a thin sweet smile, and 
his face wore the intensified pecu 
liar expression of absolute vacancy, 
which yet was not quite idiotic, 
but even pleasing. He did not 
belong to the world—he never had 
belonged to the world. There was 
no tie with humanity, except that 
with his mother, which it would 
pain the boy to break. There was 
no thought of the next world to 
excite in him the tears of terror, or 
those of a grateful trust. He was 
an infant still, although of fourteen 
years, on whom the ills of the world 
had passed over innocuously, be- 
cause he did not know they were 
ills. He was that creature whom 
the Arab has ever regarded with 
respect, and the Christian, until 
the last few years, with loathing— 
a boy with half a brain. Nature 
had been very kind to him; he 
was to live for fourteen years only, 
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and then to die. She gave him the 
gifts of gentleness, sympathy, and 
love. 

‘ Look at him, Marion,’ said the 
poor mother. ‘Do you think he 
is looking easier ?” 

‘Jem, said Marion, kneeling 
beside the child, ‘ you know me, 
don’t you? You have seen me here 
before.’ 

He smiled. He would have 
nodded his head, but was too 
weak. 

‘I know,’ he murmured; ‘I told 
you the hymn— 

‘‘ Adama Neave they turned him out, 

*Cos he knocked the apples down,” 
Mother, give me an orange. I say’ 
—he turned feebly to Marion— 
‘don’t you wish you was ill? It’s 
jolly to get oranges all day long, 
and all night too. I should like 
to see the boys again. There’s one 
boy—tell him—’ 

He stopped and coughed. 

‘Yes,’ said Marion. ‘ What shall 
we tell that boy? He is a friend 
of yours.’ 

* Tell him,’ said Jem—the words 
were ferocious, but the meek manner 
of utterance redeemed their fero- 
city—‘ tell him that he owes me for 
two Globes and an Echo, and if he 
won't pay me, I'll cut his liver out. 
It’s twopence altogether.’ 

This seemed to Marion a poor 
way of starting for the next world ; 
but the boy’s childish face belied 
his sanguinary threats. 

They watched—the three of them 
—while he had another fit of cough- 
ing, which seemed to tear him in 
pieces. Presently the fit ceased, 
and he sank back. His mother 
held his hand, and began—always 
with one eye on her prisoner—a 

sort of trembling monologue. 





‘When he was only a day old, 
she said, ‘I wished I was dead, 
and the child as well, till I felt 
those little fingers at my breast. 
Marion, I never felt so with the 
It was 


other two—not quite so. 
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for this boy that I gave up my hus- 
band and my home, and—and— 
you, little Marion, that I loved, 
only not my own. It was for him 
—for him. Ah! and he will never 
know what I gave up; he will 
never learn the madness of his 
mother and the wickedness of his 
father.’ 

Mr. Lilliecrip moved uneasily, 
and in the direction of the door. 
A gesture from the woman stopped 
him, and he stood at the end of 
the bed, looking miserably, not at 
the boy, but at the woman who 
had found him out. His dignity 
was gone, his figure was bent, his 
bearing was cowed. It seemed 
impossible that so great a change 
should happen in so short a 
time. 

* Look at him, Marion—look at 
this miserable creature. He has 
not even the common courage to 
brazen it out. And it was with 
him—with him—that I ran away 
from the best husband in the world, 
and the dearest children—with this 
man. Look at him well. He was 
handsome, after his kind; he could 
do things; he wore his uniform 
gallantly ; he was not so clever as 
my husband, and I was not afraid 
of him. I was a fool—O heavens, 
what a fool I was!—and he per- 
suaded me. My boy,’ she went 
on after a while, ‘who was your 
mother ?” 

He was breathing slowly, and 
with difficulty. The cold dews rest- 
ed on his forehead, and his eyes 
were closed. 

‘She was a lady,’ he replied 
slowly, and with pain. 

‘ And who was your father ?” 

* He was a gentleman.’ 

‘What else, my boy ?” 

‘Oh, hush!’ said Marion. ‘ For 
pity’s sake, spare him. The boy 
is—’ 

‘What, Marion Revel— what? 
The boy is going to have a quiet 
sleep, and then perhaps he will get 
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better. Say, my boy—what was 
your father ?” 

‘A scoundrel! When I meet 
him, I will kill him.’ 

The man at the foot of the bed 
trembled in all his limbs. 

‘ He was more than a scoundrel,’ 
said his mother. ‘Plenty of greater 
men are scoundrels. He was a 
coward—a convicted coward. He 
was a disgrace to the cloth he bore, 
and to the army he belonged to. 
He refused to go—the only officer 
in the service who ever did it—he 
actually refused—look at him well, 
Marion !—to go out on trench duty. 
They tried to hide it in the regi- 
ment; but I knew it—oh, I learn- 
ed it. Only think, Marion, that 
for this miserable creature I lost my 
all? 

Marion was wiping the lips and 
forehead of the dying boy, and 
hardly listened to the poor frantic 
woman. 

‘ Jem,’ she whispered, ‘Jem, dear 
boy. Say after me, my boy. Say 
“ Our Father.”’ 

‘That’s my father—I’ll kill him,’ 
the boy replied in sullen words. 
‘When I see him I'll kill him. 
Mother says I am to.’ 

‘Say, then—* God help and for- 
give us every one.”’ 

‘God help and forgive us every 
one,’ the boy repeated dutifully. 
‘What is your name?’ he asked 
feebly. 

* Marion.’ 

‘I'm Rickety Jem. Mother! 

His mother seemed stupefied. 
She sat stupidly gazing at her boy, 
trying by some superhuman effort 
to realise the full bearing of things. 
But she could not. It seemed 
like some dreadful nightmare. ‘The 
years rolled away. She was with 
Marion, but Marion was a little 
girl. She was with this man, but 
he was a brave and gallant officer. 
She was—but no—the dream would 
go no farther. 

* Mother,’ said Jem. 
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His senses swam about him. His 
eyes and lips lit up for a moment 
in a smile. 

‘One of the boys—’ he began. 

But he stopped short, laid his 
cheek on Marion’shand, and ceased 
to breathe. 

Only Marion noticed that the 
boy was dead. But in a minute 
the mother’s heart misgave her, 
and she stooped to kiss the boy. 
Then, with a bitter cry, she fell 
upon the body, kissing it a thou- 
sand times in her agony. 

When Marion looked round again, 
Mr. Lilliecrip was gone. 


He had slipped away at the first 
relaxation of the woman’s watch- 
fulness. He crept noiselessly down 
the stairs, and he fled. The first 
thing that occurred to him was that 
he ought to get a hat; for Mrs. 
Spenser had dragged him through 
the streets hatless, an object of 
pity and derision to the world. He 
had his purse in his pocket. Pro- 
vided with this necessary, he turn- 
ed east, and, with furtive steps and 
much looking behind him to see it 
he was followed, he began a pil- 
grimage to some place—he knew 
not where—where he might be 
safe. 

He marched with downcast eyes 
and stooping figure—a strange 
figure-— drawing the eyes of all 
after him through the crowded 
streets. He was unused to walk 
abroad for so many years that he 
ran against people, got over cross- 
ings by a kind of miracle, drew 
upon himself the imprecations of 
cabmen and the warnings of po- 
licemen. But he kept on. He was 
so terrified that he could think of 
only one thing—the best way of 
escape, and only one way—escape 
to a foreign country. He would 
go down to the docks; he would 
take the first ship which was going 
to sail; he would go to America. 
Other purpose he had none— only 
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to escape from those dreadful eyes 
of the woman he had wronged, from 
the memory of the scene he had 
just witnessed, from any future con- 
sequences that might arise. We do 
not, unhappily, repent of our sins ; 
we only dread the consequences. 

Then he found himself at the 
docks, and further flight seemed, 
for the moment, impossible. 

He went to an hotel—there are 
some good hotels at the East-end of 
London—and ordered a private 
room. It was getting on for even- 
ing. He ordered dinner as well. 
And then he sat down and began 
to think. 

‘It was an awkward position,’ he 
said—‘ most awkward. I do not 
know that I can remember a more 
remarkable situation in any novel. 
The old love—she—the old love, 
and actually her daughter, with the 
step-daughter—elements, ifone had 
only gone a little farther, of an ex- 
cellent French novel. Devilish un- 
lucky thing her finding me out! 
And most disagreeable business 
that in her lodgings. However, it 
has forced me to leave my retreat. 
I will go back to the world. Not 
London—no, not there. In some 
place where Iam notknown—where 
there can be no chance of my being 
found out again, where the name 
of Lillingworth has never been 
heard.’ 

He rose abruptly, and walked up 
and down the room. 

‘ Curse the Crimean war! Curse 
my own folly in going! I might 
have sold out—lots of fellows sold 
out. I might have exchanged— 
lots of fellows exchanged. I might 
have come home on urgent private 
affairs—lots of fellows did. But I 
must needs go in for glory. And 
if I had done—if I had obeyed 
orders, I might have been snug, 
and been a general with a reputa- 
tion by this time. 

‘ Poor Carry! she’s gone off terri- 
bly. Fancy my ever being in love 
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with that little doll. I suppose I 
must have been once,else I shouldn't 
have run away with her. I wasdevil- 
ish afraid Revel would call me out. 
He didn’t. Why didn’the? He 
wasn’t afraid. 

‘ And that’s his daughter !—that 
splendid beauty ; that glorious girl 
with the deep brown eyes that go 
through a man like a gimlet. Gad! 
and if it had not been for the cursed 
woman’s interference, she might 
have been mine. We would have 
gone to Italy, she and I together, 
and practised art. We would have 
lived at Spezzia—ah ! I know it. 
I was there once with—with one 
of them, and looked over the blue 
waters of the bay, and drank the 
Chianti wine. Oh, what a chance 
to lose !’ 

He rang the bell. 

‘Waiter. If you have any cu- 
racoa, give me a smali glass. Din- 
ner at six, if youcan. And a bottle 
of Piper's Sec, if you have any. 
None of your sweet stuff. No, not 
a pint—a whole bottle. 

‘I am devilish low to-night. This 
curagoa is not dry enough, but it 
is better than nothing. Poor Carry! 
she’s like a devil to look at. Wo- 
men are, when they go off in that 
shocking way, and neglect their 
dress. 

‘Hangher! WhyshouldI trouble 
my head about her at all? What is 
she to me, or I to her, now? It is 
ali past and gone. Let me forget 
the past. I am fifty-five years of 
age. I have ten years more of en- 
joyment before me, and then ten 
more of care and misery. I will go 
to America. IfI don’t like it, I 
will come back to Europe. Waiter, 
let me have dinner as soon as you 
can. I shall sleep here ; and— 
waiter, get me a telegraph form.’ 

He telegraphed to his lawyers ; 
went out to the docks, hard by; 
found a steamer—the Triton—go- 
ing to sail at twelve the next morn- 
ing; returned to his hotel; had 


a good dinner; bought a novel, 
and read it with great enjoyment ; 
went to bed, and dreamed of Ma- 
rion Revel. 

Not a thought of the woman he 
had ruined, or of the wrecked boy, 
his son. The woman was one_in- 
strument out of many which had 
subserved his selfish purposes. Why 
should he feel for her ? 

The next day he was steaming 
down the Pool on board the Tn- 
ton. In his pocket were letters of 
credit. In his hand was another 
novel. 

He strolled forward. In the fore- 
castle a steerage passenger was sit- 
ting—a handsome young fellow, 
whose face struck him with terror, 
for that also was the face of Carry. 

‘Good God!’ he cried. ‘Can I 
never escape her?’ And hurried 
back to the after-deck. His en- 
joyment was gone. 

For the young man was Fred 
Revel, his fellow-passenger. 


While Captain Lillingworth—we 
may as well give him his real name 
—was drinking brandy-and-water, 
and laughing over the novel, Mrs. 
Spenser was wandering up and 
down the streets. Not in search 
of him—he was not in her mind 
at all, save as some refrain to a 
song, or as a song which gets pos- 
session of the brain, and keeps 
singing itself over and over again, 
always in discord with the thoughts 
that pass backwards and forwards. 

Presently she wandered down 
to the Embankment—unconscious 
where she was, or how she got 
there. 

She was past thinking—she could 
only remember. Her life passed 
before her in easy stages, beginning 
with the brief courtship, when the 
grave young widower asked her— 
her, the girl who thought of no- 
thing but balls—to be his wife, 
and made her believe that she was 
clever. 
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‘I wasn’t,’ she said. ‘I was only 
silly—only silly.’ 

Then she thought of her mar- 
riage. That took her a long time, 
because it was a happy thing to 
think of. Then she remembered 
the life in London, and at Ports- 
mouth, where her husband got a 
ship. Then the quiet life in the 
country, while he was on the Me- 
diterranean. Then the birth of the 
boy. Thenthe captain’s return, and 
the coming of the little girl ; and 
then —then—ah, then! 

She was tired. There were no 
seats. The Embankment was de- 
serted, because it was a rainy night. 
She went and sat down on the steps 
that overhang the water. The tide 
was rushing up through the arches 
of Waterloo Bridge before her with 
a loud swirl and sweep, tearing past 
the granite wall by which she sat, 
foaming against the steps, rushing 
inland, as if to escape some pur- 
suer. There were lights beyond the 
river, which were reflected in the 
water ; and as she looked across, 
there seemed to stand out upon the 
black water a face which the poor 
distracted creature knew too well. 
It gave her a shock at first; but 
in a minute or two she grew accus- 
tomed to the sight of it. And then 
she began to grow rational. 
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‘My boy is dead,’ she began, 
speaking to the phantom. ‘I have 
been very miserable—almost starv- 
ing, except for your daughter, who 
is the best woman in all the world. 
Forgive me. I have never been 
happy for a single day since I did 
it—never once. Oh, forgive me! 
I found him out for what he was 
the day after I left you. I knew 
then—but it was too late—what I 
had given up. I was so silly—so 
silly ; and you thought I could 
understand when you talked about 
books. O God! I was so silly! 
And I got tired and cross because 
you would not see how stupid I 
was. And then he came, and then 
—oh, forgive me! Husband—say 
you forgive me !” 

She stretched out herarms. The 
waves were flowing over her feet, 
but she felt nothing. Something 
seemed to lift her from the cold 
stones on which she sat, and to lay 
her softly in the water, which bore 
her swiftly—the face beckoning 
her always—past steps and granite 
walls, under the dark arches of the 
bridges, by barges and steamboats, 
rolling her over and over, beating 
her face and washing her limbs, 
carrying her, cold and insensible, 
to the land where her husband had 
long forgiven her. 








LA DAME DE MARGON. 


A LEGEND OF LE 


*~ERCHE, 


——_@———- 


On the south-eastern confines of 
that large province of France which 
from its beauty and fertility so well 
deserves its ancient title of La Belle 
Normandie, lies a small tract of 
country which, amidst all the di- 
visions and subdivisions of modern 
departments, still retains its old 
name of Le Perche—a fruitful 
picturesque little province, famous 
for its cider and its flax, where 
there are hedgerows in the fields 
as in England, and where the 
farms are cleaner and better kept 
than in many parts of France. In 
shape it is something of an oblong 
square, about fifty miles in breadth 
and forty in length, stretching 
away towards Chartres upon the 
east, and Le Mans and Orleans 
upon the south-west and south- 
east. 

Hence come the Percheron 
horses, large, gray, and _ strong, 
which some of us have seen in 
Rosa Bonheur’s pictures, and 
which most of us have heard of, 
especially of late. 

Le Perche is not without its 
historical associations. It saw 
something of fighting during the 
late war, and in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the ill-fated Maid of 
Orleans was living and dying for 
the sake of a king who never 
heartily appreciated her devotion, 
the province was occupied by the 
English, who burnt and destroyed 
most of its strongholds, amongst 
others the Chateau de Villeray, a 
large and strongly fortified castle 
overlooking the valley of the 


Huisne, which was rebuilt in the 
time of Henry Quatre, and is now 
a spacious and pleasant dwelling- 
house. 

One of the principal towns in 
Le Perche is Nogent le Rotrou, 
famous as the burial-place of 
Maximilian de Bethune, better 
known as the great Sully, Duke of 
Rosny, the friend alike of his 
sovereign and the poor. A monu- 
ment in the Hospice of Nogent 
marks the spot where he was in- 
terred. ‘Two fine statues of him- 
self, and ‘cette trés-haute et trés- 
illustre dame Rachel de Coche- 
filet,’ his wife, are placed above the 
grave. But Sully’s body no longer 
rests there. At the time of the 
Revolution the tomb was opened 
and rifled, the coftin melted down 
into bullets, and the remains of 
the great statesman shamefully ex- 
posed and subjected to every pos- 
sible insult at the hands of a brutal 
and infuriated mob. 

The Chateau Fort de Nogent, 
purchased by Sully from the Prince 
de Condé a few years before his 
death, still towers majestically 
above the town; but it is now 
little better than a massive ruin. 
A few rooms in this old chateau 
have been handsomely fitted up 
and made habitable by the present 
owner ; but his wife, we were told, 
declines to live in them ‘on ac- 
count of the ghosts.’ 

On a steep hill about a quarter 
of a league from Nogent, at a place 
where two roads meet, stands the 
old church of Notre Dame de 
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Margon. It is very old, having 
been built about the tenth or 
eleventh century, but not otherwise 
very remarkable. 

A triangular grass plot just be- 
low, with a round spot in the 
centre from which the grass has 
been burnt away, is more worthy 
of notice. 

On a certain Sunday in every 
year the bell of Notre Dame de 
Margon rings loudly for many 
hours, and at sunset a sort of Guy 
Fawkes scene is enacted on this 
spot, which would probably arouse 
the curiosity and amusement of 
any one who beheld it for the 
first time. ‘Thereby hangs a tale ;” 
and the story or legend of ‘La 
Dame de Margon dite La Belle 
Bourbonnaise,’ as I heard it a few 
months ago whilst on avisit to some 
friends at the Chateau de Villeray, 
appears to me, in spite of much 
that is obscure and improbable, to 
retain enough of freshness and 
interest to make it worth relating. 

Handed down to us as it has 
been through many generations, 
from amidst the mists and com- 
parative darkness of the Middle 
Ages, it is not wonderful that some 
discrepancies should occur in the 
narrative ; but on the whole the 
various chroniclers are pretty well 
agreed about the main facts, which 
are as follows : 

Somewhere about the twelfth or 
thirteenth century a certain Sire 
de Courcelles, the proprietor of a 
large manorial dwelling in the out- 
skirts of Nogent, which was after- 
wards turned into a farm, fired by 
the martial ardour of the times, 
buckled on his armour, and in a 
moment of religious enthusiasm 
betook himself to the Holy Land. 

He lefi, not only his home, but 
his wife and a blooming young 
daughter aged about sixteen. As 
the young Renée (or Sophie as 
some have called her) was rich as 
well as beautiful, and as her fa- 
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ther’s absence was likely to be 
prolonged, it was not improbable 
that the question of lovers might 
arise before his return. He there- 
fore left strict injunctions with his 
wife with regard to the disposal of 
his daughter’s hand. 

She was not to allow Renée to 
marry any one—no matter how 
rich or noble he might be—who 
could not bring with him a special 
marriage licence, as it were, in 
the shape of a written consent 
from himself, signed by his own 
hand, and sealed with the arms of 
the Courcelles. And for further 
security, this written consent was 
to be accompanied by a certain 
well-known ring which had been 
in the possession of his family for 
many generations. This was tanta- 
mount to saying that his daughter’s 
hand should not be disposed of 
without his being previously con- 
sulted. 

The precautions were not un- 
needed. In due time lovers ap- 
peared upon the field. Two 
rival suitors aspired at the same 
time to the honour of espousing 
‘la gente demoiselle’ Renée de 
Courcelles. One of these is called 
in the old chronicles the Comte 
de Nogent, but he was more pro- 
bably some relative only of the 
great family who at that time bore 
the title of Comtes du Perche. 
The other was the Baron de la 
Manoritre. 

Both were alike noble, but it 
was towards the latter that the af- 
fections of the young lady herself 
inclined. ‘The Baron de la Mano- 
ritre had been wounded some short 
time previously whilst assisting to 
repulse an attack made upon the 
Chateau de Courcelles. From 
what quarter this attack came is 
not stated; but we are told that 
the fair Renée helped to nurse 
him back to convalescence, and 
that during the dangerously sweet 
moments of intimacy which en- 
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sued he, as was not surprising, 
lost his heart to his beautiful com- 
panion ; whilst she, little by little, 
learnt to love the brave young 
champion who was suffering for 
her sake. 

Fortunately the mother approved 
of her daughter's choice, and a 
trusty hermit was forthwith de- 
spatched to the Holy Land, bear- 
ing a letter from the Chatelaine de 
Courcelles to her husband, con- 
taining the warmest praises of the 
Baron de la Manoritre’s conduct 
and character, and entreating him 
to send back as soon as possible 
by the hands ofthe same messenger 
his written consent to the young 
man’s union with Renée. 

So far all was well; but alas 
for the young lovers, the course 
of true love in their case was not 
long destined to run smooth. It 
had been well for the Baron de la 
Manoritre if he had been content 
to offer his homage at the shrine 
of ‘ one maiden only ;’ but in earlier 
days, before he had seen or known 
Renée de Courcelles, there had 
been certain love passages between 
himself and Marguerite de Ra- 
derai, the ‘chatelaine’ of Margon, 
a hamlet in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. We are not told of 
this lady whether she was old or 
young, married or single; but we 
know that she was beautiful, and 
we may surmise that she was a 
widow, as her surname of La Belle 
Bourbonnaise would suggest that 
she was not originally a native of 
the province. 

Whether the young baron had 
ever really loved her may be 
doubtful, but at any rate he had 
in some idle moment made profes- 
sions of an attachment, which she 
had returned with all the ardour of 
a jealous and passionate nature. 

In an evil hour she learnt the 
fact of her lover’s defection. 

Whilst the messenger who had 
been sent by the Chatelaine de 
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Courcelles to the East was making 
his way as rapidly as the slow 
travelling of those days would per- 
mit towards Jerusalem, a letter 
was received by that lady from 
her husband, telling glorious things 
of his successes in the war against 
the infidel, and holding out hopes 
of his speedy return. 

Upon the strength of this wel- 
come intelligence, and possibly 
with a view of presenting the Baron 
de la Manoritre as the future hus- 
band of her daughter, she gave 
a magnificent entertainment, to 
which all her friends and retainers 
were invited. 

Marguerite de Raderai, in her 
character of Chatelaine de Margon, 
was present upon the occasion, 
and then and there she learnt the 
truth. If she had hitherto dis- 
believed the report which had 
reached her ears, she could no 
longer doubt the evidence of her 
own senses ; for, carried away by the 
excitement of the hour, the young 
lovers forgot everything but their 
own happiness, and, undeterred 
by any considerations of prudence, 
allowed their mutual affection to 
be too plainly seen. The Dame 
de Margon saw and understood it 
all: the fact was patent to her, as 
to all others, that the man whose 
heart she had believed to be all 
her own was false to his allegiance, 
and had deserted her for another, 
younger if not fairer than herself. 

The blow had fallen suddenly, 
and found her unprepared. In 
that bitter moment the very blood 
in her veins seemed to turn to 
gall: there was no room in her 
heart for either pity or forgiveness, 
and from that time forth she hated 
him with the cruel hatred of an 
outraged love. 

With all the strength and energy 
of her nature she determined upon 
revenge. Alone, in the solitude 
of her own home, she devised a 
scheme which was as infamous 
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in its conception as it was success- 
ful in its result. 

The terms upon which the hand 
of Renée de Courcelles could alone 
be obtained were no secret in the 
neighbourhood. Marguerite de 
Margon was intimately acquainted 
with the device of the old ring 
Renée’s father had alluded to, 
which was an heirloom inthe family. 
The arms of the Courcelles also, 
consisting of a virgin supported 
by two angels, were perfectly well 
known to her, and in all proba- 
bility she had some impressions of 
the latter in her possession. 

Upon these she laid the founda- 
tion of her plot; but her own 
knowledge of art and science was 
not sufficient to carry it into exe- 
cution. The help she needed, 
however, was soon found. A poor 
artist—a man as false and unscru- 
pulous as herself—was willing, for 
the sake of the rich reward she 
offered, to become her tool. 
With a skill and ingenuity worthy 
of a better cause, he succeeded in 
making a copy of both seal and 
ring correct enough to deceive the 
unwary. To forgea letter purport- 
ing to come from the Sire de Cour- 
celles was no difficult task, as in 
those days no private gentleman 
was expected to write himself, but 
every one of any note kept an ec- 
clesiastic or other learned man at- 
tached to his household to act as 
his amanuensis. Such a letter, then, 
La Dame de Margon or her accom- 
plice forged. It was addressed to 
the Comte de Nogent, the rival of 
the Baron de la Manoritre, and 
ran as follows : 

‘TI, the Lord of Courcelles, de- 
sire before I depart this life to give 
my daughter a husband, and it is 
you whom I have chosen. Go at 
once and announce this news to 
my family, and beg of them that 
the last wish of a father dying for 
the cause of Christ be faithfully 
executed. The pilgrim to whom 
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I have intrusted the charge of this 
letter will also give into your hand 
the sacred ring which has been 
handed down to me from my an- 
cestors, and which I beg of you to 
preserve religiously.’ 

This letter, duly signed and seal- 
ed, was then given, together with 
the fictitious ring, in charge to a 
hermit, who was ordered to con- 
vey them without loss of time to 
the Comte de Nogent ; and he was 
further instructed how to parry the 
count’s questions in the event of 
his being cross-examined on the 
subject of his mission. No such 
cross-examination, however, seems 
to have taken place. The man, 
who must have been either knave 
or fool, or perhaps a little of both, 
played his part well; while the 
Comte de Nogent, only too eager 
to grasp at the hope of happiness 
for which he had never ceased to 
sigh, was probably not disposed to 
inquire too curiously into the au- 
thority of the proofs on which it 
rested. History, however, acquits 
him of all wilful complicity in La 
Dame de Margon’s infamous de- 
sign. 

Armed as it were with his cre- 
dentials, he at once sought the pre- 
sence of the Chatelaine de Cour- 
celles, and in the name of her 
absent lord demanded permission 
to address the fair Renée as his 
bride. The news fell like a thun- 
derbolt upon all concerned, filling 
the poor mother’s heart with grief 
and consternation at the thought 
of her own approaching widow- 
hood, while at the same time it 
gave the death-blow to her daugh- 
ter’s dearest hopes. But so well 
had Marguerite de Raderai’s plans 
been carried out, so cunningly had 
the ring and the seal been copied, 
that the unhappy lady fell help- 
lessly into the snare, and never 
doubted for an instant that the 
letter which sealed poor Renée’s 
fate was otherwise than genuine. 
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The dying wish of a husband and 
father was not to be disregarded, 
and so, in spite of her own mis- 
givings, in spite of her daughter’s 
too evident repugnance at the 
match, she gave orders that the 
marriage should take place. As 
soon, therefore, as the necessary 
preliminaries could be arranged, 
the unfortunate Renée de Cour- 
celles became the wife of the Comte 
de Nogent. 

So far the plot of La Belle Bour- 
bonnaise had prospered as success- 
fully as in her most sanguine mo- 
ments she could have anticipated. 
Utterly regardless ofall future con- 
sequences, she had gone on to the 
fulfilment of her end without mercy 
and without fear. She had silenced 
the reproaches of her own con- 
science and had trampled upon the 
feelings and affections ofothers with- 
outa single pang ofremorse ; broken 
hearts and ruined lives were the 
sacrifices which she laid without 
scruple upon the altar of her false 
god, expediency. Whether her ob- 
ject in doing this had been simply 
to gratify the promptings of pas- 
sion and revenge, or whether she 
indulged in the hope that the Baron 
de la Manoritre, once irrevocably 
separated from Renée, might re- 
turn to his former allegiance, it is 
impossible to say. Ifshe had such 
a hope, however, it proved falla- 
cious. Not long did she enjoy 
even her seeming triumph, for re- 
tribution followed swiftly on her 
crime. 

Some say that she was shortly 
afterwards attacked with mortal 
sickness, and that on her death- 
bed, being seized with unavailing 
remorse, she made full confession 
of her evil deeds, in the hope of 
winning that pardon from heaven 
which she felt she had no right to 
expect on earth; and they add that 
the righteous judgment of the law, 
which she had contrived to escape 
during her lifetime, overtook her 
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even on the confines of the grave ; 
for the Comte de Nogent, horrified 
at her revelations and anxious to 
prove that he had had no share in 
her odious crime, demanded that 
the cause should be tried by com- 
petent judges. By their unanimous 
decree she, being already dead, was 
refused Christian burial, and her 
lifeless body was ordered to be 
dragged from her manor house to 
the place of execution and burnt to 
ashes. Such is one account. But 
another and more probable version 
of the story is as follows : 

That the Baron de la Manoritre, 
growing impatient at the long tar- 
rying of the messenger who had 
been despatched to the Sire de 
Courcelles, followed him at last in 
person to the Holy Land. Arrived 
there he was fortunate enough, not 
only to meet with Renée’s father, 
but also to be the means of saving 
his life in an encounter with the 
enemy. Gratitude for this timely 
succour, added to his wife’s earn- 
est entreaties and his own just 
appreciation of the young baron’s 
worth, induced him to lend a favour- 
able ear to the latter’s suit; and 
very soon he gave him leave to re- 
turn to France, bearing with him a 
letter containing his full and hearty 
consent to his union with Renée. 

The happy lover hurried home 
with all possible speed ; but when 
at last he reached Le Perche, it 
was only to find that black-hearted 
treachery had been at work during 
his absence, and that the girl he 
loved so dearly was already the 
wife of another man. His rage 
and disappointment knew no 
bounds ; but at once he traced the 
cruel deception to its true source, 
and with an unerring instinct de- 
nounced Marguerite de Margon as 
the author of the plot. 

The miserable woman was cited 
to appear before the criminal court. 
Proofs of her guilt were not long in 
forthcoming, while not a voice was 
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Yaised in her defence. She was 
found guilty on every count, and 
condemned to suffer the utmost 
penalty of the law. Her manor was 
to be given up to the flames, her 
meadows dried up (desséché), and 
her trees torn up by the roots, 
while she herself was condemned to 
be hanged by the neck till she was 
dead, and her corpse then dragged 
upon a hurdle to the open space in 
front of the church at Margon, and 
there burnt in the presence of the 
assembled multitude. And further, 
in order to perpetuate the memory 
of her crime, it°was ordained that 
the latter part of the sentence 
should be repeated annually, and 
that for evermore, on the 16th of 
July, La Belle Bourbonnaise should 
be burnt in effigy on the same spot, 
as a wholesome warning to all 
future generations against the sinful 
indulgence of jealousy, hatred, and 
revenge. 

According to one account, the 
vassals of La Dame de Margon 
were required to furnish a straw 
figure every year for this purpose, 
which was to be dressed in paper 
at the expense of the commune. 

Such is the story of La Dame de 
Margon, as it has been handed 
down by oral tradition to the in- 
habitants of Le Perche, and as it 
may still be read in the old chro- 
nicles of the province. But even 
in the written pages of the latter 
the details are meagre and unsatis- 
factory, and much is left to the 
imagination of the reader to sup- 
ply. We are told nothing of what 
befell the Baron de la Manoritre 
after the wicked woman who had 
plotted to destroy his happiness had 
ceased to exist, nor of how it fared 
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with the Comte de Nogent and his 
reluctant bride in their after married 
life—whether poor Renée died ofa 
broken heart, or, resigning herself 
to the inevitable, did her best to live 
happily with her adoring husband. 
Upon these details history is silent ; 
but that the legend is true on 
all important points there can be 
but little doubt. At any rate the 
fact remains unaltered that, once in 
every year, on the Sunday following 
the 16th of July (/a fete patronale de 
Margon), a straw figure, made to 
represent a woman, and dressed in 
all the richest garments that the 
voluntary contributions of the 
neighbourhood can provide, with 
gloves on its hands and shoes on 
its feet, is taken in a sort of pro- 
cession to where the cross-roads 
meet in front of the old church at 
Margon, left exposed for some hours 
on a platform about five feet high, 
and finally burnt at sunset, amidst 
much ringing of bells and shouting 
of boys, on the self-same spot where 
Marguerite de Margon is said to 
have met her fate hundreds of years 
ago. 

The little grass plot, with its 
blackened centre, ‘ still remains,’ as 
Carlyle would say, ‘a curious mo- 
nument of many things.’ The name 
of La Belle Bourbonnaise, her wick- 
ed life and miserable end, have 
grown as familiar in Le Perche 
as household words ; and her story 
has given rise to a proverb which 
is sometimes used still in that part 
of the country as a coarse jest 
against any one who is supposed 
to have been crossed in love, ‘ Ce//e- 
la aura stirement entendu sonner a 
Margon,—‘She must certainly have 
heard the bell ring at Margon.’ 


H. S. ENGSTROM,. 




















HONOURS DIVIDED. 


By MORLEY FARROW. 


—~——_ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
‘CLOSE ON THE PROMISED GOOD.’ 


NoraH LANE, in impressing Mrs. 
Gambier with her fear that the Rev. 
Sir John Vine would again ask her 
to be his wife, had in no wise ex- 
aggerated what she thought upon 
the matter. It was, indeed, her 
distressing conviction that Sir John 
would not rest content with the 
assurance she had already given 
him ; and she dreaded lest his per- 
severance should win her assent. 

Ofcourse Norah had little or no 
regard for Sir John; but she felt 
his influence—she was feeling it 
more daily. Her own strength to 
battle against it was poor indeed. 
The world, as she had said more 
than once to herself, was over for 
her. And in this despair the Rev. 
Sir John Vine had an able coad- 
jutor. 

Two or three days before the 
news reached Bexton Rectory that 
Albina Northbrooke was danger- 
ously ill, Sir John presented himself 
to Norah, as she was sitting thought- 
fully in the drawing-room. 

‘Ah, Miss Lane,’ he said upon 
his entrance, ‘I have been looking 
for you.’ 

She glanced up, with some fear 
on her face, as she heard his voice, 
having no doubt why Sir John was 
SO eager to see her. 

*‘ Reading a novel, of course,’ he 
said, in his pleasantest voice. 

* No, SirJohn, I was not reading ; 
and she laid the book she had in 
her hand aside, as Sir John ap- 
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proached and seated himself near 
her. 

He was looking singularly well. 
Though not strictly a handsome 
man, his face could never pass un- 
noticed : the broad ample forehead, 
the full brown eyes, the shapely 
mouth, the general look of intelli- 
gence, would not fail to be con- 
spicuous anywhere ; his thick hair, 
brushed backwards, was dark and 
glossy. His spirits were good, and 
on this occasion Norah noticed an 
earnestness of manner which served 
to corroborate her impression of the 
cause of his now seeking her. 

Norah was still dressed in slight 
mourning. The exquisite shape of 
her figure had never appealed to 
the Rev. Sir John Vine’s sense of 
taste more keenly than to-day. His 
eyes lightened as they fell upon it, 
and then they rested on her face, 
calm, beautiful,and clear. The face 
of Norah was none the less charm- 
ing because the slight colour which 
was on it before Sir John’s entrance 
had now quite disappeared. 

‘Miss Lane,’ he said, ‘I have 
come to speak to you on a subject 
of serious importance to me once 
more. May I ask you whether you 
will listen patiently ?” 

Norah did not answer at once. 
‘Yes, Sir John,’ she replied at last. 

‘Then I have hope still,’ cried 
the Rev. Sir John, quite buoyantly. 
‘I love you,’ he added, ‘and though 
you have more than once refused 
me, I find myself again impelled 
to say that I love you. I have 
been rebuffed by nothing you have 
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said. My affections have remained 
unaltered. I cannot know you— 
I cannot see you—without loving 
you; my happiness rests on the 
answer I shall receive. I do not 
know what fresh argument I can 
use. The best argument seems to 
me that I still persist in my suit ; 
and that I am no more disposed to 
accept my fate to-day than I was 
when I last urged my case upon 
you.’ 

‘Sir John, Sir John, I do not 
love you ! cried Norah. 

‘I was prepared to hear you say 
that,’ he answered, with a smile. 

‘If I do not love you, why—do 
you ask me to be your wife ?’ 

‘ Because, Miss Lane, I love you.’ 

Something in the tone of his 
voice—something of loyalty dis- 
played in these few words—moved 
her as she had not yet been moved. 

* You will not love me when you 
find that my feelings remain still 
unchanged. You will not be satis- 
fied with a heart that is not yours, 
Sir John,’ Norah answered, after a 
few moments’ anxious silence. 

‘It will be my effort to make that 
heart mine. Even the effort, should 
I fail, will be a happiness to me. 
But I do not mind telling you, Miss 
Lane, that I should regard myself 
as a madman if I expected to win 
from you the romantic attachment 
that I might have well hoped to win 
had I been younger. Your affec- 
tion, your esteem, I should well be 
content with. May I not hope for 
them ?” 

‘My esteem you have always 
had,’ Norah felt herself constrained 
to say. 

‘Without that, love is nothing,’ 
gallantly cried Sir John. ‘ Tell me, 
then,’ he added, ‘ that you will ac- 
cept my offer.’ 

‘It is impossible! Oh, yes, it is 
impossible !’ cried Norah. But the 
way in which Norah said this satis- 
fied her suitor it was by no means 
sO impossible as she affected to 
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find it. The words were not those 
of one strong in the resolution she 
had formed, but rather those of 
one who sought to justify herself 
in a course which she found hard 
to carry into practice. ‘It is im- 
possible ! it is impossible ! 

‘I trust indeed that it is not,’ 
said Sir John, with his smile as 
pleasant as ever. 

He was set upon his object. 
Norah knew it. All his pleasant 
smiles veiled it not a moment from 
her: his voice was sweet, his man- 
ner was deferential; but the Rev. 
Sir John Vine had made up his 
mind to have his way. 

Mrs. Gambier’s advice had had 
the very opposite effect to the one 
she had hoped for. If Norah need- 
ed a friend's interference, it was 
clear that Norah was not finding 
her own strength sufficient ; so Sir 
John cleverly argued. Mrs. Gam- 
bier had in reality given assistance 
to him rather than to Norah. Sir 
John was satisfied that thisinterview 
with Miss Lane would terminate in 
afashion different from the previous 
interviews he had had with her 
upon this matter. 

In the determination which had 
grown upon him more and more, 
Sir John Vine had become almost 
indifferent to the loss of that money 
which had gone into Lewis Har- 
ding’s pocket, and even less fearful 
of any unveiling of the past which 
accident or circumstances might 
bring about. Were the disaster to 
happen, it would be some compen- 
sation if he possessed Norah. In 
his eyes, therefore, Norah repre- 
sented a very great deal—-a pleasure 
to be set off against many disagree- 
ables which in the chapter of acci- 
dents might have tobe encountered. 
He by no means feared they would 
have to be encountered—there was 
only the chance, slight, perhaps, 
but a chance nevertheless. There- 
fore Norah must be won. 

‘ As I have told you, Miss Lane,’ 
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he went on, ‘I have no fresh argu- 
ment to advance. I love you, and 
to make you happy is the one su- 
preme wish of my life.’ 

*I must believe you, Sir John,’ 
said Norah nervously. 

‘If you believe me, let that trust 
plead for me,’ cried the baronet with 
increased fervour. ‘I would not 
urge you,’ he added, ‘were you not 
now free ; but as he who had once 
a claim upon your hand has re- 
leased you, I feel that I may take 
the course I am doing.’ 

This allusion to Lewis Harding 
touched her. She was, as Sir John 
had said, free; and what a sad 
freedom was hers ! 

‘I cannot give you an answer at 
once, Sir John,’ she said in a low 
voice ; and after a long silence, 
‘Give me a little time—it is all I 
ask.’ 

‘I certainly will not press you to 
answer me at this moment,’ said 
Vine, whose joy at this concession 
was great. ‘ Of course, I am eager 
to know what my fate is, and should 
be more or less than man were I 
not so.’ 

‘I will give you an answer soon,’ 
replied Norah. 

‘ To-day ?’ suggested Sir John. 

‘ To-day,’ she replied. 

‘Be it so, then,’ said Sir John, 
with beaming eyes. 

Then Norah arose and left the 
room, followed by the glances of 
her suitor. 

He was feeling very triumphant. 
Norah hitherto had asked for no 
time for considering his question. 
She had said ‘No’ timidly, but em- 
phatically. Sir John’s cause had 
unquestionably advanced a stage. 
He paced the room with a vivid 
sense of triumph at his heart. ‘I 
have won her! I have won her!’ 
he said to himself more than once. 

In a little while he gave orders 
for his carriage to be broughtround, 
business requiring him at Torches- 
ter. There would be no late dinner 
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at the Rectory today; Sir John 
would, therefore, not return until 
the evening. 

‘Going out?’ said his sister, as 
she met him in the hall. 

‘Only to Torchester. If there 
are any letters I will bring them 
home. Have youany commissions?’ 

‘No. John,’ she said the next 
minute. 

‘ Well ? 

‘You have been speaking to 
Norah again, have you not ?” 

* Yes." 

‘And what answer did you re- 
ceive ?” 

‘A more favourable one than I 
anticipated,’ was her brother's re- 
sponse, uttered in a voice of su- 
preme satisfaction. 

Miss Vine shook her head ; but 
her brother only laughed, and 
briskly entered the carriage. 

When he had left his grounds 
about a mile behind him, Sir John, 
glancing from the window, saw, to 
his great surprise, Mr. Kenneway 
walking by the road-side. To stop 
the carriage and get out was the 
work of a moment. 

‘My dear Kenneway,’ he cried, 
grasping the poor man’s hand, 
‘how delighted I am to see you!’ 

‘Sir John !’ exclaimed Mr. Ken- 
neway. 

‘I am glad to see you better,’ 
said Sir John. 

‘Better? Yes, I am a little bet- 
ter, but not well. I left—that place’ 
—(meaning the asylum) ‘the day 
before yesterday, and have returned 
to my home once more,’ observed 
Mr. Kenneway, who was looking 
very ill, and whose eyes were rest- 
less and troubled still. 

‘I will call upon you on an early 
day.’ 

‘Do, Sir John.’ 

‘Can I take you in my carriage 
to your home?’ asked Vine kindly. 
‘I am going to Torchester, but it 
will not inconvenience me to turn 
out of my way.’ 
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‘No, no, Sir John,’ was poor 
Mr. Kenneway’s answer. ‘ But you 
are kind—very kind.’ 

This last attack of the unhappy 
man’s had been of shorter duration 
than usual, the confinement of a 
few weeks having been sufficient te 
restore him to comparative health 
again. So he had left the dreary 
place, agreeable to the doctor’s 
orders, and returned to his dull 
home once more. Unhappy man! 
What a contrast he presented to 
the Rev. Sir John Vine! and he 
was conscious of it as he stood 
talking to the baronet. Sir John 
was wonderfully alert, Norah Lane’s 
conduct being in a measure the 
cause of this. There was hope, 
satisfaction, awaiting the baronet 
Poor Mr. Kenneway had no hope; 
bis had been buried years ago. If 
he lived, the dullness, the despair 
which had been his for years past, 
promised to be the sole character- 
istics of the years which were to 
come. The consciousness of his 
misery seemed never absent from 
him: it was a dark cloud, present 
always, extending from the past, 
projecting itself forward to the fu- 
ture. How marvellously different 
things had shaped themselves for 
Sir John! Happy Sir John! 

* Here comes Mr. Northbrooke,’ 
said Vine. 

Mr. Kenneway, looking along 
the road, observed the solicitor 
driving in their direction. 

‘Mr. Northbrooke is very kind 
to me,’ observed Mr. Kenneway. 

At this moment the solicitor’s 
chaise passed them. Mr. North- 
brooke, who was driving rapidly, 
gave a start of surprise as he saw 
Mr. Kenneway. 

‘What, Kenneway ” he cried as 
he drove past the two gentlemen ; 
but he only scowled at Sir John. 
*So,’ he said to his companion, 
* that poor devil is out, ishe? And 
with Sir John ! 

‘He has left the asylum a day 
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or two,’ said Mr. Northbrooke’s 
companion. 

‘Has he?’ And he lashed his 
horse as though he was eager to 
get home, glancing back imme- 
diately afterwards, and observing 
that Sir John had reéntered his 
carriage, and that Mr. Kenneway 
was walking slowly and with bent 
head along the road. ‘ Why does 
not the beast of a horse go faster ?” 
cried Albert Northbrooke savagely. 
‘I want to get home, for I shall 
have some business with Kenne- 
way to-night.’ And he urged the 
animal onwards by whip and a con- 
stant succession of oaths and vigor- 
ous blasphemy. 

In the mean time, having bidden 
his friend Kenneway good-bye, Sir 
John made his way at a good steady 
pace to Torchester. 

Here, when he had transacted 
the business which had brought 
him to the town, Sir John Vine 
went to the post office, and asked 
for his letters and papers, which 
otherwise he would have not re- 
ceived until the following morning. 
At the post-office he found an in- 
teresting packet, containing nothing 
less than the proofs of a new illus- 
trated edition of his Carmina Pia! 

Some while since proposals had 
been made to Sir John for an illus- 
trated edition of this work, but 
circumstances had interfered with 
his being able to attend to the mat- 
ter until to-day. Sir John smiled 
complacently as he opened the 
parcel, notwithstanding his memory 
recalled certain unpleasant words 
which Mr. Bevington had used in 
connection with this work. Well, 
if all the hymns were not original, 
he was the undoubted author of a 
great number of them. This suf- 
ficed. It was satisfactory to know 


that editions were still called for, 
and more satisfactory that publish- 
ers were willing to undertake the 
extra expense of issuing an illus- 
trated one. 
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With the proofs in his hands he 
entered a bookseller’s shop, and 
exchanged a few polite words with 
the proprietor, who took occasion 
to refer respectfully to this edition 
which he had seen advertised in a 
literary journal. The Rev. Sir John 
Vine was much flattered. 

Leaving this establishment, he 
strolled about the town, and in a 
shop of one of the principal streets 
—a jeweller’s—a very pretty brace- 
let attracted his notice. It would 
suit Norah. Its design was exqui- 
site—a few diamonds and an an- 
chor. He entered, asked the price 
—bought it. Sir John had never 
spent his money more agreeably. 

In his next stroll he encountered 
several friends ; with all he shook 
hands most cordially. Sir John 
even encountered an enemy—that 
is to say, a theological one—a Low 
Church divine, who had openly 
stated his belief that he was a great 
humbug. Sir John smiled on him 
blandly ; he had no rancour in his 
heart. This clergyman bowed with 
little grace; Sir John forgave the 
discourtesy, and wished him well. 

Turn where he would, the Rev. 
Sir John Vine was received with 
respect. The town was unusually 
full. He was known by nearly 
every one, and might have thought, 
if he had given the matter any at- 
tention whatever, that he had never 
met with so much respect. 

It was very pleasant; and be- 
hind it all there was that agreeable 
background of satisfaction by rea- 
son of Norah’s conduct. 

Amongst the several persons who 
met and spoke to him was his me- 
dical man. 

* You are looking well, Sir John,’ 
he said, from his dog-cart. 

‘I never felt better,’ answered 
the baronet cheerfully. 

When he reached home the 
evening was closing. That year’s 
October could boast of no finer 
and sweeter day. 
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Before entering his house he 
strolled about the grounds. Their 
condition was excellent, and Sir 
John was satisfied with all that he 
saw; but here, as at Torchester, 
everything was coloured by those 
thoughts which had their centre in 
Norah Lane. 


Ever since Sir John Vine made 
his proposal to Norah, Norah’s 
thoughts had been busy upon 
it. She had repaired to her bed- 
room, and by the time of his re- 
turn had not left it. She felt that 
it was vain to struggle—vain to 
hope. The man had determined 
to win her, and his resolution was 
likely to meet with its reward. 
Poor Norah! Lewis was lost to 
her. She had no strength to battle 
for her own way longer. 

For a very long time she sat 
thinking of what she should do, the 
evening darkening as she debated 
this miserable question, or rather 
as she gave up mentally one by 
one the positions of defence she 
had held. 

At last some one was heard tap- 
ping at her door. 

‘Come in.” 

Miss Vine entered. 

‘Norah dear, my brother has 
been speaking to you about that— 
old subject, has he not? 

‘ Ves.’ 

‘ And you have been considering 
what answer you shall give him, eh?” 

‘Yes, Miss Vine.’ 

‘ And have you decided yet? 

‘I think I have.’ 

‘And are you really willing to 
become his wife?’ cried Miss Vine 
eagerly. 

* Almost,’ replied Norah. 
is kind— 

* But what of yourself?’ 

‘ There is no reason whyI should 
think of myself, replied Norah, 
very wearily. 

‘ My child, though Sir John Vine 
is my brother, I beseech you to 


‘He 
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regard the matter as affecting your- 
self as well as him. Do not take 
a step which you know will make 
you unhappy.’ 

‘I do not think I can be un- 
happier than I am now,’ Norah said 
slowly and sadly. 

‘ How terrible to hear you say 
so! And when do you give my 
brother an answer ?” 

* To-night.’ 

* To-night ” 

‘Where is Sir John now?’ 

‘ He entered the study as I came 
up-stairs.’ 

And after a few more words Miss 
Vine left the room, shaking her 
head gravely when she was be- 
yond the door. ‘John has got his 
way,’ she thought, ‘ and he always 
gets it.’ 

By this time Norah, having lit a 
candle, placed it upon her toilet- 
table, and sat down by it. What 
a pale sad face her glass reflected ! 
Hope seemed gone from her eyes, 
and in its place there was a weary 
look of almost uncomplaining de- 
spair. 

More than once she arose with 
the purpose of going to Sir John, 
and telling him that her mind was 
made up, but reseated herself, her 
strength being as yet unequal to 
the task. At last, when Miss Vine 
had left her room some time, and 
the hour was verging upon nine 
o'clock, she rose, with some deter- 
mination in her movements, walked 
slowly across the room, and opened 
the door, preparatory to descend- 
ing. Norah was about to give the 
Rev. Sir John Vine the answer he 
so much coveted ; and now there 
was no hesitation or retracing her 
steps. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


MR. KENNEWAY AND MR, ALBERT 
NORTHBROOKE. 

Mr. ALBERT NORTHBROOKE, up- 

on his arrival at home, went im- 
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mediately to his office—passing 
through the room where his wife 
and her niece, Margaret Luxton, 
were sitting—without a word, but 
with a look upon his face full of 
meaning. 

Margaret Luxton was staying 
with Mrs. Northbrooke when the 
messenger reached her father’s 
house, conveying the sad news of 
Albina’s illness ; and for this rea- 
son she had been unable to attend 
her friend’s bedside when first sum- 
moned to it. 

‘So Kenneway is out of the asy- 
lum, is he?’ thought Mr. North- 
brooke as he opened his desk. 
‘Then the time has come for his 
knowing as much asI do. Talk- 
ing in a friendly way with Sir John 
Vine, was he? Well, he'll never 
do that again—never !’ 

With this he produced the copies 
he had made of Edith Mainwaring’s 
letters, and of those portions of his 
wife’s diary which referred to the 
same subject. ‘Capital idea of 
mine, it was,’ he thought, ‘ to take 
copies. They will open Kenne- 
way’s eyes to the truth as well as 
the originals. Ha, ha! Sir Mar- 
cus, you little guessed what I had 
done.’ 

Then Mr. Northbrooke reflected 
awhile. Could he do himself any 
good ? No; good, in his sense, 
being represented by money. But 
he could have his revenge, and 
revenge was almost as good as 
money. 

The Rev. Sir John Vine had 
caused his late cousin to alter his 
will, whereby Albert Northbrooke 
was to have been benefited ; hav- 
ing even boasted that he had done 
the solicitor this service. How he 
cursed him as he remembered the 
coolness with which the smooth- 
faced divine had made this admis- 
sion! And now he would be even 
with him! Sir John had already 
paid heavily for the keeping of his 
secret; but he had not yet been 
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charged by the man he had bit- 
terly wronged, and whose ruin he 
had unquestionably helped tocause, 
with the almost forgotten iniquities 
of his youth. ‘ He shall see these 
papers to-night,’ cried Albert North- 
brooke, when he had fully thought 
the matter over. 

He had barely come to this re- 
solve, when he looked up and saw 
his wife and Margaret standing at 
the entrance of his office. 

‘Hallo! what is it?’ asked Mr. 
Northbrooke rather roughly. 

‘Do you know that Mr. Kenne- 
way is out of the asylum?’ said his 
wife. 

‘Yes; I have seen him with Sir 
John Vine.’ 

‘I hope you will not tell him 
anything about that dreadful story,’ 
pleaded his wife in an anxious 
voice. 

‘Eh? I certainly shall! 

‘For pity’s sake, do not ; it will 
be so cruel! cried Mrs. North- 
brooke. ‘It will only excite Mr. 
Kenneway and make him more 
miserable.’ 

‘He ought to know what Vine 
did. Vine is a great hypocrite, and 
an enemy of mine.’ 

‘Can I not plead with you ?” 

*No; not in this matter, Alice. 
Vine did me out of Northbrooke’s 
money ; this has rankled in my heart 
long enough. The villain shall be 
unmasked! Lookhere, Alice: here 
are copies of Edith Mainwaring’s 
letters and your diary ; they will be 
as good as the originals.’ 

Margaret started, remembering 
their fate. 

* Mr. Northbrooke,’ she said soft- 
ly, ‘when I tell you what became 
of the originals, I hope you will be 
willing to burn your copies.’ 

‘So you know what became of 
them, do you?’ cried Mr. North- 
brooke. ‘I know that they were 
used to put the screw on to old 
Vine.’ 

* And they were afterwards burnt,’ 


said Margaret slowly,—‘ burnt by 
Miss Northbrooke! I will explain 
the matter more fully,’ she con- 
tinued after a little while. ‘ Mrs. 
Erskine tried to induce Miss North- 
brooke to break off her engage- 
ment with Mr. Harding, by telling 
her the story which the letters 
and the diary contained ; but, to 
save Mr. Harding’s reputation, 
Albina destroyed them directly Mrs. 
Erskine put them in her hands. I 
saw them in the fire myself.’ 

‘ The devil you did! Egad, Miss 
Albina Northbrooke was a plucky 
girl—I admire her. But you see, 
Margaret, she had everything to 
lose by these things being known, 
and I have nothing.’ 

‘Ido not think many women 
would have done what she did.’ 

‘Itisa pretty story, a very pretty 
story,’ said Mr. Northbrooke with 
a laugh. ‘I could imitate it at 
any other time, but I can’t to-day. 
The scene I daresay was very dra- 
matic and interesting. But I shall 
see Mr. Kenneway, and tell him 
this story all the same.’ And Mr. 
Northbrooke tapped the papers on 
his desk. 

‘Mr. Northbrooke, you will be 
guilty of great cruelty,’ said Mar- 
garet impressively. ‘ Why should 
you add to Mr. Kenneway’s misery?” 
she urged. ‘ You will perhaps make 
him mad again, and you know he 
has only just left the asylum. If 
you have any kindness in your 
heart you cannot do this terribie 
thing! Why open an old wound? 
Oh, let me beseech you to abandon 
your purpose, and to burn the co- 
pies of those papers as the originals 
were burnt !’ 

Mr. Northbrooke thought for a 
moment. ‘No,’ he said sullenly, 
‘no.’ 

And then his wife pleaded. 

But his wife had even less in- 
fluence with him than Margaret 
Luxton. He burst into a loud 
laugh at her entreaties. 
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‘I tell Kenneway in order that 
he may tell Vine. Against Kenne- 
way Ihave no grudge. Poor devil, I 
pity him sincerely ; but he has been 
hoodwinked long enough. I saw 
that sneaking soft-tongued rascal 
talking with him this afternoon, 
and my blood boiled. I should 
like to have spoken then and 
there. Vine takes a pleasure in 
deceiving him. It is a game that 
suits Vine—the humbug and im- 
postor! But he has played his 
game for the last time—the very 
last time !’ 

And Mr. Northbrooke seized his 
papers, put them in his pocket, 
and moved towards the door. 

‘Stay !’ cried Margaret, advancing 
a step forward. ‘Consider for one 
moment. You say you pity Mr. 
Kenneway. You will do so in- 
deed if you are silent. Oh, save 
the unhappy man farther misery !’ 

Margaret’s words touched him 
again. He had his hand on the 
door, but withdrew it for a few se- 
conds. 

‘Margaret, Margaret, Mrs. North- 
brooke cried, trembling, ‘ persuade 
my husband if you can. Evil will 
come of it if he sees Mr. Kenne- 
way to-night.’ 

‘Eh? Yes, evil will come of 
it,’ cried Mr. Northbrooke. ‘ Evil 
to Sir John Vine; and that’s what 
I want! It is no use talking; it 
is no use persuading,’ he continued 
with gathering passion. ‘My mind 
is made up. It is no use, Marga- 
ret. You did move me for a mo- 
ment, I confess it; but my heart 
is set upon it. I am sorry for Ken- 
neway—’pon my word I am; but 
the wrong did not begin with me; 
it began with John Vine years ago. 
He was the sinner, not I. Let 


Kenneway settle it with Sir John. 
What a settlement there will be! 
You had much better have let 
Ambrose Northbrooke’s legacy to 
me remain undisturbed, Sir John 
Vine; then this might not have 
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happened.’ And Mr. Northbrooke 
burst open his office door with his 
clenched fist, and went out. 


Mr. Kenneway, after the depar- 
ture of Sir John Vine, walked 
slowly home in the falling even- 
ing. On reaching his dreary house, 
he stood, a mournful figure, at the 
gate many minutes before he en- 
tered it, glancing into the recesses 
of the wood, which autumn had just 
tinged. Then with a sigh he en- 
tered his abode. His housekeeper, 
who had set out tea for him, had 
been expecting him some time. 
After a few words he sat down, 
with a book at his side. It was the 
Antigone. His mind was a little 
clearer, and he was able to read. 

He read on without any painful 
sense of fatigue, until his house- 
keeper entered and told him that 
Mr. Northbrooke wished to see him. 

‘ Let him come in,’ he said, lay- 
ing aside his book. 

‘Very glad to see you out of 
that place again,’ said Albert North- 
brooke as he entered Mr. Ken- 
neway’s room, his eyes gleaming 
viciously through his spectacles. ‘1 
had no idea that you had lett until 
I saw you with that scoundrel Vine 
this afternoon.’ 

* You do not like Sir John Vine, 
Mr. Northbrooke. How is that?’ 
said poor Mr. Kenneway, looking 
up in the lawyer's passionate face. 

‘Nor will you like him when I 
have told you all I have lately 
heard,’ replied Northbrooke, sink- 
ing his voice toa whisper. ‘I have 
come here to reveal a secret,’ he 
went on. ‘ Kenneway, I have 
wanted to see you for weeks ; for, 
as true as your name is Kenne- 
way, it was no other than John 
Vine who—ruined Edith Main- 


waring |’ 
‘ John—Vine ?” 
‘Yes. Read these letters ; they 


are not the originals, but copies. 
Vine has deceived you all these 
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years, and would have deceived 
you for ever if he could.’ 

Slowly Mr. Northbrooke laid the 
letters before Mr. Kenneway, whose 
condition was such that for a time 
he only felt bewildered, and un- 
able to grasp all that Mr. North- 
brooke was saying to him. With 
vacant eyes he glanced at the let- 
ters, then at the lawyer, then at 
the letters again, drawing his hand 
across his forehead at the same 
time. 

‘Read !’ 

‘I can’t,’ said Kenneway, bend- 
ing over the papers; ‘I can’t. 
My head is swimming. Oh, you 
can’t be so cruel as to jest with 
me!’ he cried pitifully. 

‘Jest with you? Indeed I do 
not, Kenneway. These letters 
were written by Miss Mainwaring 
to my wife years ago, and I swear 
to you most solemnly that they 
prove beyond all doubt in the 
world that the wronger of Edith 
Mainwaring was your friend, the 
Rev. Sir John Vine! My wife 
can tell you the same thing if she 
will. Come, try and read the let- 
ters ; they make all clear.’ 

Mr. Kenneway took one of the 
papers up, read a few lines, and 
then dropped it. 

‘You must read for me, I can- 
not,’ he said ; and he sank back in 
his chair. 

‘Well, I'll read them for you,’ 
said Mr. Northbrooke, glancing at 
the poor helpless man before him, 
whose sighs were deep and fre- 
quent. For a few minutes Ken- 
neway, who had closed his eyes, 
felt quite prostrate ; both mind and 
body seemed paralysed. 

For some while after North- 
brooke began reading he was per- 
fectly quiet ; at last he opened his 
eyes suddenly, a quick light came 
into them, then he moved restlessly 
on his chair. 

‘What do you think of your 
friend the parson?’ asked Mr. 
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Northbrooke, when he had con- 
cluded his task, and saw fronting 
him the haggard eyes of Mr. Ken- 
neway. 

Mr. Kenneway answered by 
bursting into piteous tears, but in 
his varying humours these soon 
passed. He staggered to his feet, 
he threw his hands above his 
head, he walked in great agitation 
to and fro in the room. 

‘Why did you tell me this?’ he 
cried. ‘You would have acted kind- 
ly by not doing so, Northbrooke. 
Poor Edith Mainwaring — dead, 
dead! And look at me, North- 
brooke; look at me,’ cried Kenne- 
way ; ‘I am a madman, and it is 
because of John Vine that I am. 
Trouble destroyed my mind, and 
trouble was brought upon me by 
him. Oh, he is a villain—a villain! 
And to be so kind to me all these 
years! Ah, Northbrooke, what 
might I not have been but for 
him! I was quite as clever ; all my 
fellows at college said so. What 
dreams I had of doing great things! 
I was to win prizes, a name—to be 
great; and then I went mad, mad, 
mad! Northbrooke,’ he said sud- 
denly, changing his tone, ‘ what 
shall I do to Vine? I can’t kill 
him; and yet many have been 
killed for injuries less than his in- 
juries to me. What shall I do to 
him ?” 

Kenneway stopped and fixed 
his bright eyes on Northbrooke. 

‘See him, and tell him that you 
know everything ; and then make 
his character known far and 
wide.’ 

‘Yes, I will see him to-night,’ 
cried Kenneway. ‘Let me look 
at those letters again,’ he added ; 
‘I may be able to read them. 
No, I can't!’ he cried in an ac- 
cent of despair, as he bent over 
them. Then Mr. Kenneway sat 
down in his chair again. ‘Is 
it late?’ he asked after a little 
while. 
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‘It is about eight o'clock,’ re- 
plied Northbrooke. 

‘It will take me nearly an hour 
to walk to Vine’s,’ said Kenneway 
in a low voice. ‘The night is fine, 
is it not?” 

‘ Yes,’ answered the lawyer, who 
had gone to the window. The sky 
was nearly cloudless ; there was no 
moon yet, but the stars were bright- 
ening every moment. 

‘You could not have a better 
evening for a walk,’ said North- 
brooke, turning to Kenneway; but 
Kenneway made no response. A 
weary pained look had settled on 
his face again ; all his efforts were 
fitful ; his strength soon ebbed. 
Northbrooke thought it best not to 
disturb him for a while ; he would 
the better recover his strength. 

Kenneway was thinking of all he 
had lost in life: the fair promises 
blasted, the strong mind shattered, 
the bright hopes dissipated. It was 
not of Edith Mainwaring, the lover, 
that he so much thought; years 
had obliterated her image. But he 
could not forget what a misery his 
life had been, and that its misery 
had in a great measure been the 
result of the dissipation of that 
early dream of love. Mad! mad! 
Yes, he was mad. It was only a few 
days since he had left an asylum ; 
its air was even about him now. 
Miserable man! to have lost power, 
ambition, everything held dear by 
man. Suddenly he started up, 
trembling in every limb. 

‘ Northbrooke,’ he said, ‘ get me 
some wine ; you will find it in that 
cupboard.’ 

The lawyer obeyed him, and he 
drank several glasses off rapidly. 

‘ You feel better now, eh?’ asked 
Northbrooke. 

‘I feel stronger; but I cannot 
say how long my strength will 
last.’ 

‘You had better make sure of 
your strength, and drink more,’ 
said Northbrooke, who was eager 
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that the unhappy man’s strength 
should suffice for his encounter 
with Sir John. ‘Don’t spare Vine,’ 
he continued ; ‘he has ruined you, 
and deserves no mercy.’ 

‘ As you say, he has ruined me, 
and deserves no mercy,’ cried Mr. 
Kenneway in an excited state; 
‘and I will not spare him, North- 
brooke.’ 

‘He has had his own way long 
enough,’ said Northbrooke savage- 
ly. ‘He married well, and has 
been prosperous all his life; he has 
the good word of every one except 
those who can see through him. 
You know, perhaps, how anxious 
he is to marry Miss Lane: every- 
body is speaking about it. But it 
seems the girl won’t consent. By 
Jove, if your story should come to 
her ears, she will be more unwilling 
than ever to marry him ; so make 
sure that it reaches her. Wound 
him in this point, Kenneway ; blast 
his character in the eyes of the 
girl! Hit him hard here, Kenne- 
way, and hit him where you can ”’ 

*I will, I will! and poor Ken- 
neway’s excitement under the 
stimulus of the lawyer’s words con- 
tinued to increase. ‘ But words do 
not seem enough,’ he said. ‘What 
can I say to him that shall make 
him realise all that I have felt? I 
am weak, weak—oh, so weak! and 
once more he stretched out a trem- 
bling hand to the wine. 

‘ That will give you nerve,’ cried 
Northbrooke, watching the unhap- 
py man, who continued to drink 
glass after glass, the light in his 
mad eyes growing stronger and 


. Stronger. 


When the two got outside the 
house they glanced up at the sky, 
which was fair, calm, and beautiful. 
The woods at the back of the 
house looked less gloomy in the 
starlight than in the daytime. 

‘What a night! said North- 
brooke. 

‘It would suit my present frame 
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of mind better if it were stormy,’ 
Kenneway cried aloud deliriously ; 
‘there would then be something to 
suit the fever in my blood. Feel my 
hand, Northbrooke : is it not hot? 
and my temples throb as though 
they would burst.’ They were 
now rapidly walking from the gar- 
den to the road. ‘1 will say good- 
night here,’ said Kenneway, ‘ for 
your path does not lie near mine. 
Come and see me to-morrow, and 
you shall know what passed.’ 

*I will,’ answered Northbrooke ; 
and the next moment poor mad 
Mr. Kenneway left his side, walk- 
ing rapidly along the road that led 
to Bexton. 

‘I should not be surprised if he 
killed him,’ thought Northbrooke. 
‘Well, Vine’s virtues don’t entitle 
him to a long life ; and he laughed 
a harsh laugh, which the dark gaunt 
woods reéchoed. Then, having 
watched Mr. Kenneway’s figure 
growing fainter in outline, Mr. 
Northbrooke turned and mounted 
his chaise, which was standing near 
the gate. 

In the mean time Kenneway 
proceeded rapidly but mechanically 
on his way. So busy was his mind 
on old thoughts, old regrets, old 
hopes, that he took no note of his 
progress, and came in sight of Bex- 
ton Rectory almost before he was 
aware of it. 

There it stood, crowning a hill 
—white, fair, and high, and look- 
ing very bright in the starlight. 

For a moment the unhappy man 
trembled, but nerved himself and 
went on, walking rapidly up the 
beautiful grounds. 

He knew the position of the 
rooms. There was a lamp burning 
in the Rev. Sir John Vine’s study. 
Kenneway turned from the path, 
proceeding along the grass, where 
his footfalls were unheard. A few 
minutes brought him to the foot of 
the terrace, and, glancing up, he 
saw that Sir John Vine was seated 
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quietly at his study table, writing, 
with a lamp before him, which 
threw his features into strong re- 
lief. 

Kenneway halted, his heart beat 
violently, his knees trembled; the 
strength supplied him by the wine 
was now expended by the efforts 
he had made and the excitement 
he had undergone. 

Overwrought by the terrible bur- 
den of his cares, he sank down at 
the foot of the terrace, and for 
many minutes all things were a 
blank to him. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
‘SHALL I NOT VISIT FOR THESE 
THINGS ?” 

Apout eight o’clock the Rev. 
Sir John Vine entered his study, 
with the proofs of Carmina Pia in 
his hands ; it was his intention to 
correct them, and to wait for the 
answer Norah Lane had promised 
he should receive that evening. 

Sir John had lunched early, and 
had taken no refreshment since two 
o'clock; so his journey to Tor- 
chester having fatigued him a little, 
he summoned a servant, and told 
her to bring him some claret anda 
wine-glass an] some biscuits. 

Sipping his wine, he glanced 
over his proofs. Forgetful for a 
moment of the disagreeable associ- 
ations with some of his carmina 
pia, Sir John felt his spirits rise. 

‘What a glorious night!’ he said, 
glancing towards the window. 

It was a night more in accord- 
ance with his spirits than with poor 
Mr. Kenneway’s, who about the 
same time was standing outside his 
dreary dwelling by the wood, and 
looking at the stars. 
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thousand eyes, that I might gaze 
on thee !’ 

Sir John Vine remembered hav- 
ing read these words some years 
ago. But, unlike the philosopher 
who uttered them, he was perfectly 
satisfied with his present posi- 
tion ; he aspired to no such exalta- 
tion or knowledge; but he had 
a sybarite’s pleasure in beautiful 
things, and sufficient of the poeti- 
cal sense even now to feel the 
influence, though perhaps not very 
strongly, of the tranquil star-bright 
heavens. 

Besides, at the present moment 
Sir John was in love—very much 
in love indeed. Middle-aged, in 
possession of nearly all the good 
things the world can give, Sir John 
could not feel that his cup of con- 
tentment was full until Norah Lane 
had promised to be his wife. The 
promise had been nearly given: 
perhaps this night would bring him 
the answer complete. It was a 
night which lovers, old and young, 
would deem fitted to the making of 
lovers’ vows, and the listening to 
lovers’ answers. 

Attracted by the beauty of the 
night, he rose, opened the window, 
and walked on the terrace before 
the house. The moon was rising 
now, and in its rays the ground 
spread out before him, fair and 
spacious. After having walked to 
and fro for several minutes he re- 
entered the study, closed the win- 
dow, and sat down at his study- 
table. 

‘John,’ said his sister, entering 
the room just as he had taken up 
his pen. 

‘Well! said Sir John, looking 
up from his proofs. 

‘I have come from Norah. I 
think you are very foolish in being 
so anxious to marry her. You 
will only make her miserable, and 
certainly won’t do yourself any 
good.’ 

Her brother smiled. 
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‘I presume you fancy my cause 
will succeed, then ?” 

‘I do, Iam sorry to say. Come, 
come, John, don’t be foolish. Give 
up this silly notion, and let me go 
and tell Miss Lane that you will 
not urge her further. I am speak- 
ing for your good.’ 

‘You fancy so, my dear Eliza- 
beth.’ 

‘John, John, how obstinate you 
are! The girl is wretched—it is 
easy enough to see that. This is 
the last time, I daresay, that I shall 
be able to speak to you on this 
subject, for I understand Norah 
has promised to give you an answer 
this evening.’ 

‘I am flattered by your interest 
in my welfare, my dear sister; but 
I see no reason to apprehend that 
Miss Lane will be miserable if she 
marries me.’ 

‘Go your own way, John,’ said 
Miss Vine, turning to leave the 
room. ‘You will regret one day 
that you did not take my advice.’ 

And she left the room angrily, 
while her brother once more ad- 
dressed himself to his task, with a 
smile on his face. 

When he had been at work nearly 
an hour, and was about to put his 
papers away for the night, he heard 
a noise at the window, and, looking 
up, Sir John saw the agitated face 
of Mr. Kenneway. 

Rising immediately, he admitted 
the unhappy man. Kenneway had 
recovered from his faint, but his 
limbs were tremulous. 

‘My dear Kenneway,’ cried Sir 
John in genuine alarm, ‘ what has 
happened ?” 

For a moment or two Kenneway, 
who had sunk upon a seat, could 
not speak. Vine poured out a glass 
of claret and held it to the wretched 
man’s lips. The wine warmed him. 
He turned his troubled eyes upon 
Sir John. 

‘More wine,’ he said in a low 
voice ; ‘more wine.’ A convulsive 
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movement passed through his 
limbs, sense and power of speech 
awoke, his mind gained strength. 
The task which had brought him 
there, and which he feared he would 
be unable to accomplish, seemed 
to be getting once more within his 
grasp. 

‘My dear Kenneway, what has 
brought you here to-night ?’ asked 
Sir John Vine, when he observed 
signs of Mr. Kenneway’s partial 
recovery. 

‘I will tell you soon,’ replied 
Kenneway in a strange voice. 

‘Have you any trouble?’ Sir 
John went on. ‘I really hope not. 
If you wished to see me, you had 
only to send for me, and I would 
have come in an instant. You 
know, Kenneway, I am always 
delighted to be of service to 
you.’ 

Sir John spoke with almost un- 
usual kindliness; but his method 
of speaking only aggravated his 
listener. Kenneway had been ac- 
customed for years to hear Sir John 
Vine addressing him in this man- 
ner, and now Mr. Kenneway knew 
what lay beneath it—how the man 
had striven to deceive him, and 
how well the man had succeeded. 

‘Has anything occurred since I 
saw you this afternoon?’ asked 
Vine. ‘You have very much al- 
tered since then. My poor friend, 
what can I do for you?’ 

‘What can you do for me?’ said 
Mr. Kenneway. ‘ Nothing. Ihave 
come to speak to you—that is all.’ 
And then he glanced strangely and 
angrily at Vine. 

This look, however, did not 
astonish the baronet, who had 
formed his own theory as to Mr. 
Kenneway’s conduct. The poor 
man had been released from con- 
finement too soon ; his mad fit was 
still upon him, and was threatening 
to increase in violence. Sir John 
had more than once seen Mr. Ken- 
neway when an attack was hanging 


over him, and his conduct was not 
more singular then than it was 
now. 

It was above all things necessary 
that he should be soothed. 

‘Pray calm yourself, my good 
friend,’ he said in his blandest 
voice. ‘And,’ he added, ‘let me 
persuade you to stay the night with 
me. If you are not well to-mor- 
row, I will send for some one. 
Make this place your home for a 
little while. You know you cannot 
stay with any one who will give you 
a readier welcome than I.’ 

Mr. Kenneway heard the words 
like one in a dream. He was ar- 
ranging his charge against Sir John. 
What should he say? How should 
he begin it? Words, words—they 
seemed insufficient indeed! He 
hated Sir John, but by what means 
could his hatred find expression ? 
He could kill him; he felt that he 
could kill him. If he had waited 
he might have obtained some wea- 
pon, and he regretted that he had 
not waited. His strength seemed 
to be going again. If he had some- 
thing with which he might kill Sir 
John! Yes, his thoughts fixed 
themselves on the one thought— 
something with which he might kill 
him. The knowledge of this would 
nerve him. 

*‘O my God, O my God!’ he 
cried, clasping his head with his 
two hands. 

‘I will put away my work now,’ 
said Sir John. ‘I have been very 
busy about an hour correcting 
proofs. You remember my little 
work, Carmina Pia? A new edi- 
tion has been called for, and I am 
preparing it for the press.’ 

“Carmina Pia!’ cried Kenne- 
way, with a harsh unnatural laugh ; 
‘I remember it well.’ This refer- 
ence had moved him; he raised 
his face, and looked with savage 
passion at Sir John Vine. ‘Car- 
mina Pia, indeed! And do you 
call that book yours? How much 
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of it was yours? How much— 
Edith Mainwaring’s ?” 

Sir John gave a violent start. 
The secret of his life was clearly 
no longer a secret from Mr. Ken- 
neway. The shock was so great, 
that for a moment he felt himself 
quite unnerved. He instinctively 
laid his hand upon his heart ; it was 
_beating violently. 

‘I know everything, Vine ! cried 
Kenneway. ‘You have certainly 
deceived me well all these years. 
I came here to-night to tell you 
this ; and what can you say? De- 
fend yourself. No, you cannot 
defend yourself! My mind is a 
ruin; my hopes were blasted years 
since; I am only looked upon to 
be pitied. These things would not 
have happened had you not been 
the villain you are.’ 

‘You have been in a measure 
deceived,’ said Sir John after a 
pause, speaking in a low vcice, but 
eagerly. 

‘Deceived! How deceived? 
You may have deceived me—no 
one else.’ 

‘Who told you this?’ Sir John 
asked anxiously. 

‘ Albert Northbrooke.’ 

Albert Northbrooke! Sir John 
Vine’s head spun with conjecture. 
Had Sir Marcus Borodaile and 
Mr. Bevington deceived him? Im- 
possible! Well, he must brave 
the story; his provision for Lewis 
Harding would in a measure help 
to do this. Yes, yes; men after 
all could not say such very hard 
things about him. How wise it 
had been of him to comply with 
Mr. Bevington’s demands, heavy 
though they were ! 

‘And so these are the proofs of 
Carmina Pia, are they ?’ asked Mr. 
Kenneway, pointing to the table; 
and he sprang up and tore them 
to pieces. ‘I remember,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘it was said at the time that 
a woman must have had a hand in 
their composition. Ha, ha! it was 
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well said, Sir John—well said! 
The authorship must be acknow- 
ledged now. I will make it all 
known—all known.’ And then he 
cried deliriously, ‘ My abilities were 
as fine as yours, my opportunities 
as good. All things have gone 
fair with you; but with me—no- 
thing, nothing, nothing! Much is 
a blank to me, but I can remem- 
ber those days at Oxford, when I 
heard that Edith Mainwaring had 
fled—the blow it was to me!— 
afterwards my swiftly failing health, 
and then—and then—no, I can re- 
member nothing that happened for 
a long time! My mind was all 
confusion. I strove to work, but I 
could do none. My brain reeled, 
and all was dark. Your work, your 
work, John Vine ! 

‘My good friend—’ said Sir 
John. 

‘Good friend! Good friend! 
How can you lie so? There was 
one man like you—Judas! I won- 
der when you have read his name 
in church you have not thought 
how much you resembled him. 
Judas—’ 

Mr. Kenneway’s head sank down- 
wards. His words trailed off for a 
while into almost unintelligible 
sounds. His thoughts were con- 
fused ; he could not grasp them. 

Suddenly he raised his head 
once more. The mad look in his 
eyes had increased. 

‘I said you were Judas, did I 
not? A good name for you—a 
good name for you " 

To Sir John Vine it was evident 
that the few wits which Mr. Kenne- 
way possessed would soon be gone. 
But his heart was melted. He 
desired to say some words which 
should allay the misery of the un- 
happy man. 

‘I beseech you to listen to me,’ 
he said. ‘ Wherein I have wronged 
you I am very, very sorry. I would 
not speak of the past could I help 
it; but in justice to myself I do 
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not think I can help doing so. No 
one can more regret your misfor- 
tunes than I do—no one has ever 
done so ; and I think you will ad- 
mit that when any opportunities 
have opened I have shown that 
I have had a most sincere regard 
for you. If I have already con- 
cealed the past from you, Kenne- 
way, it has been because—because 
—I—did not wish to cause you 
unnecessary pain. Shall I explain 
it? I had no intention of betray- 
ing you, for we were good friends ; 
and if I had been so cruel as you 
charge me with being, I should 
have held aloof from you in after 
years ; and that you know I have 
not done. It isa sad story. But 
—KEdith Mainwaring never loved 
you. She was forced into an en- 
gagement with you by her friends. 
She—but it is as painful for me to 
relate as it is for you to hear—’ 

Kenneway, who had been in- 
wardly laughing at Sir John Vine’s 
apology, sprang up. ‘Oh, how 
well you do it! he cried. ‘Man, 
you lie; and don’t know when 
you lie! But it is so like you, Sir 
John. Mad as I am, I feel that I 
know more of you now than I have 
ever known before !’ 

He turned to the table, his eye 
falling on the claret-jug. He 
emptied the wine into the glass 
and tossed it down. 

And then he became wilder and 
more incoherent in his words. He 
cursed Sir John bitterly. It was a 
pitifulsight. He raved, blasphemed, 
wept. For the first time Sir John 
Vine became seriously alarmed. 
But in genuine pity for the un- 
happy wretch, he was anxious that 
no one should be summoned to 
witness the sad scene. 

* My dear Kenneway,’ he said at 
last, ‘unless you moderate your 
violence I shall be obliged, much 
as I regret it, to summon some 
one—’ 

‘Summon whom you like !’ cried 


Kenneway wildly. ‘Call your 
sister—call Miss Lane! She will 
be proud of such a husband as you, 
Sir John. I should like to tell her 
the story. Faithfulness like yours 
would appeal to her ! 

After this outburst Mr. Kenne- 
way became quiet for a while. 
Many strange thoughts passed 
through his mind—shapeless and 
disconnected. But not one re- 
mained, save a wish that he had 
it in his power to kill Sir John 
Vine. 

His eyes, vacantly fixed on his 
thin nervous hands, which were 
tightly clasped, suddenly shone 
with a strange light, as if a new 
idea had obtained possession of 
his mind. He had no weapon, 
but he could use his hands ; they 
clutched each other nervously, and 
he glanced with a madman’s cun- 
ning at Sir John Vine. 

The eyes of the two men met. 

The eyes of Mr. Kenneway were 
full of subtle malice—he made a 
movement forward. In an instant 
Sir John guessed his meaning. It 
was mad Mr. Kenneway’s purpose 
to strangle him. 

Sir John sprang up. The handle 
of the bell was about two yards 
from his seat. But before he could 
seize it he staggered—clutched for 
a moment the back of his chair for 
support, a spasm of severe pain 
passing over his face, which was 
quickly succeeded by an ashy pale- 
ness of colour; then sank heavily, 
or rather rolled backwards in the 
chair from which he had risen. 

‘Kenneway— he said. He 
spoke no more, and the paleness 
became deadly. 

The next moment the door 
opened, and Norah Lane entered. 

She had come with the answer 
for which Sir John Vine had so 
long been anxious—the answer 
that she was willing to be his wife. 

Sir John heard the door opened, 
and, slightly turning, saw who had 
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entered. Stricken speechless and 
helpless, partial consciousness re- 
mained to him, and in these terrible 
moments he was able to realise 
that it was with her as he would 
have had it. 

‘Sir John is very ill,’ said Mr. 
Kenneway, turning his troubled 
face towards Norah. 

‘He is dying! cried Norah, 
aghast, as she approached the chair 
in which Sir John lay back. Then 
she went to the door, and called 
loudly for Miss Vine to come. 

Sir John was indeed dying. Dis- 
ease of the heart, unsuspected until 
that swoon which had occurred 
some weeks since, after Mr. Bev- 
ington’s trying interview with him, 
had now made him its sudden vic- 
tim—fatally. 

Miss Vine, entering in obedience 
to the terrified cry of Norah Lane, 
saw in an instant that her brother 
had been stricken with death. 

She called him by name, but he 
could not answer her. His eyes 
showed, however, that entire un- 
consciousness had not yet super- 
vened. 

‘How did this happen?’ she 
asked of Mr. Kenneway ; but the 
suddenness of the event had para- 
lysed him and rendered him still 
more hopeless ; he sat down, ob- 
serving nothing. 

A servant was despatched for a 
doctor; others clustered round 
the door of the room where Sir 
John Vine lay. 

Suddenly Sir John's eyes became 
rigid, and Sir John died—died at 
the moment of his humiliation and 
triumph. 


A few minutes afterwards Norah 
Lane slowly turned from the room. 
The anxieties of the last few weeks, 
the anguish of the last few hours, 
and then this awfully sudden catas- 
trophe, which had relieved her of 
the burden she had prepared her- 
self to carry, were too trying. For 
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many moments it seemed to her 
that she too must die; but then 
came a sudden burst of tears, and 
in this there was solace ; mind and 
heart felt unfettered; the weight 
on her life was removed; she, 
who had seemed a captive for so 
long, felt that the prison bars were 
burst. 

And, after this sweet mercy of 
tears, she slept as she had not 
slept for weeks. 

And Sir John lay, still and white, 
in his study. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
LIFE OR DEATH ? 


‘ THERE is no hope for her, Miss 
Luxton ’ These words, spoken in 
reference to Albina Northbrooke, 
might well alarm Margaret when 
she heard Dr. Selby so solemnly 
utter them. 

And when Margaret saw Albina 
she was indeed aware that John 
Selby had good cause for saying 
what he did. 

She bent over her friend’s bed, 
and her friend knew her. 

‘Is that you, Margaret ?” 

‘Yes, dear Miss Northbrooke.’ 

‘Iam so glad. I have wanted 
to see you so much,’ 

‘Pray do not exert yourself by 
speaking,’ said Selby very gently, 
who had entered the room with 
Margaret. 

The caution was scarcely neces- 
sary ; for Albina’s strength was ex- 
hausted by the welcome with which 
she had greeted Margaret. 

She lay back, her eyes closed. 
Margaret looked at her with ten- 
der regard. Her illness had tried 
her beauty very terribly. But her 
masses of golden hair had lost 
little of their lustre; they lay, 
spread out on the pillow, on either 
side of her; and amidst them rested 
her face, deadly pale, thin, and 
drawn. 
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John Selby, having given Mar- 
garet a few directions, left the 
room. 

Margaret bent over Albina North- 
brooke again with eager and anx- 
ious looks. Then she clasped her 
hands together in prayer. How 
was the poor soul prepared for that 
long and dark journey which seemed 
stretching out before her? This 
was Margaret’s chief thought. 

John Selby soon returned, and 
with him Mrs. Gambier. 

‘Do you see any change ?’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Gambier. 

‘ None,’ replied the doctor, shak- 
ing his head. 

For many, many hours Albina 
lay between life and death. Mar- 
garet proved an admirable nurse. 
Thoughtfulness, quietude in her 
movements, patient unceasing 
power of attention—these were her 
qualifications ; they were all needed, 
and were never found wanting. 

Albina rarely spoke. 

Mrs. Erskine called in the course 
of the day, and was a little moved 
when she saw the condition of her 
cousin ; but she paused when her 
eyes fell upon Margaret Luxton, 
and afterwards spoke to Mrs. Gam- 
bier on the subject. 

‘Was it absolutely necessary that 
Miss Luxton should come?’ she 
demanded angrily. 

‘ Albina wished to see her, and 
she is an excellent nurse.’ 

‘Thereare surely others as good?” 

‘She is to be your brother’s wife, 
Katharine.’ 

‘I know it; but he’s mad.’ 

‘ Pull her through, doctor. You 
must pull her through,’ said Marcus 
Borodaile, with his accustomed en- 
ergy, to Dr. Selby, after he had seen 
how his unhappy cousin was. ‘ You 
know something of her, doctor, and 
you must know that she’s one of the 
jolliest girls that ever lived. She 
was always an immense favourite of 
mine ;’ and heresome tears cameinto 
honest Marcus's eyes, ‘There are 
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notmanylikeher. Pullher through, 
doctor, pull her through! I wish 
I knew something about physic; it 
is so painful to see any one so help- 
less, and not be able to do some- 
thing, however little.’ (If any of 
Marcus Borodaile’s friends stood in 
need of money, Marcus was at once 
anxious to supply them from his 
own exhausted exchequer; if one 
got into trouble, he was full of re- 
grets that he knew nothing about 
law, that he might give him a few 
hints for his benefit. So in other 
respects, poor Marcus!) ‘ But I 
know you will do your best,’ he 
added to Selby. ‘ Poor Albina, it 
would be very hard if she were to 
die !’ 

‘I will do my best,’ said Selby, 
who was touched by Borodaile’s 
solicitude. 

Marcus had a few words with 
Margaret Luxton alone, outside the 
bedroom of Albina. 

‘It is very serious, I fear,’ he 
said in a low voice. 

‘Very, very, Marcus.’ 

‘What a good nurse you are ! 

Margaret smiled faintly. 

*You and Selby will pull her 
through,’ said Borodaile eagerly, 
‘eh, Margaret ?” 

‘Marcus dear, I pray that we 
may ; and I don’t think we can do 
more than pray.’ 

‘No. Pray away, then, Marga- 
ret, pray away! You know more 
about that sort of thing than I do. 
I wish I did know more. But 
there’s a good deal in it, I am sure 
of that,’ said this theologian. 

‘Marcus dear, your knowledge 
will be widened one day,’ said Mar- 
garet; and after pressing her lover's 
hand, she hurried into Albina’s bed- 
room, while Marcus descended the 
stairs, sighing heavily and wiping 
his eyes. 

Margaret’s first day by the bed- 
side of Albina came to an end. She 
had arranged to sit up all night with 
her. Selby, anxious and weary, 
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was lying down undressed in a 
room near by. 

At midnight Mrs. Gambier came 
to Margaret and asked her how 
Albina was. 

‘I don’t think there is any change, 
either for the better or the worse,’ 
she answered. 

Kind Mrs. Gambier glanced at 
the bed. Albina was sleeping. It 
was a sleep which very much re- 
sembled death. 

‘We ought to send for Mr. Har- 
ding if there is no improvement to- 
morrow,’ she whispered to Margaret. 

‘Yes, certainly.’ 

‘In the morning I will ask Dr. 
Selby what he thinks about the 
matter,’ said Mrs. Gambier; then 
she bade Margaret good-night, and 
turned from the room. 

John Selby’s anxieties were grave 
indeed, and his regard for Albina 
made them more so. The love 
which she had awakened in his 
heart months ago neither time nor 
circumstances had diminished. He 
had striven to find in his profes- 
sional work an antidote to the in- 
fatuation which had seized him, and 
he had striven vainly. Again and 
again his thoughts recurred to Al- 
bina Northbrooke. Hopeless as 
his passion was, he found it useless 
to struggle against it. It was as 
much his master now as it was 
months ago, when he had first asked 
Albina to be his wife. 

Of her engagement he had of 
course heard, and he had felt some 
interest in Harding. The engage- 
ment, as Mrs. Gambier upon his 
questioning her informed him, was 
still in force; he was fain, therefore, 
to be contented with his position. 
But Mrs. Gambier, perhaps impru- 
dently, had made him aware of her 
new impressions on the subject. 
He was constrained to see, how- 
ever, that if the engagement was 
not altogether so happy a one as 
Miss Northbrooke’s friends must 
desire that it should be, such a fact 
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was in no wise due to any indiffer- 
ence on the part of Albina North- 
brooke to Lewis Harding. And 
Selby could not but recall that 
Albina had, upon re-meeting him, 
shown that she felt little interest in 
himself. 

Ofall these things Selby thought 
as he lay in the room adjoining 
Albina’s, waiting until Margaret, or 
the nurse who watched with her, 
should summon him. If he could 
but save her! This would be some- 
thing indeed. If she were unwill- 
ing to accept any other favours 
from his hands, life must be a gift 
from which she could not turn away 
with indifference. 

The night ran on its course. He 
slept fitfully. Rather early in the 
morning Margaret Luxton sum- 
moned him, and he arose with 
alacrity. 

‘What kind of night has she 
passed ?’ he asked. 

‘A very restless one indeed.’ 

After he had seen Albina, he 
looked very grave. 

‘Is she still in danger?’ asked 
Margaret in a whisper. 

‘In very great danger.’ 

‘I want to speak to you, Mar- 
garet,’ said Albina in a low voice. 

Selby left the bedside; and Mar- 
garet stooped and bent over her. 

‘I wish to see Lewis Harding,’ 
she said faintly. ‘Ido not think 
I shall live. Write— Her strength 
failed her, and she could say no 
more. Margaret explained that she 
was understood, and conveyed her 
wishes to Dr. Selby. 

‘I think Mr. Harding ought to 
be sent for, said Selby, turning 
pale; ‘and if Mrs. Gambier has 
risen I will see her at once on the 
subject.’ 

As he left the room he en- 
countered Mrs. Gambier as she was 
just about to enter it. 

‘Miss Northbrooke has passed 
avery bad night,’ he said anxiously ; 
‘and there is no improvement what- 























ever in her symptoms this morning. 
She is anxious that Mr. Harding 
should be sent for, and I think it 
expedient, seeing their relation- 
ship, that this should be done 
forthwith.’ 

‘I will send a telegram at once,’ 
said Mrs, Gambier. ‘Poor Albina! 
shall we really lose her, Dr. Selby?’ 

‘For the last twenty-four hours 
I have had little hope of her.’ 

Mrs. Gambier sighed very hea- 
vily, and after spending a few min- 
utes in Albina’s room, went down- 
Stairs and despatched the telegram. 

By twelve o’clock Lewis Har- 
ding was in the house. 

The receipt of the telegram had 
shocked him inexpressibly. He 
had heard, of course, that Albina 
was very ill; but when the letter 
conveying this news had reached 
his rooms he was in France, and 
some days elapsed before he read 
_it. It was not so written that 
much alarm was caused by it; and 
in one or two more notes which 
Marcus Borodaile had scribbled 
there was nothing to arouse any 
serious apprehension. It was, 
however, Harding’s intention to 
go into the country at the end of 
the week and see Albina, and now 
this telegram had come, which said 
that her life was in danger, and 
that he must leave London at 
once. 

How he reproached himself for 
any coldness that he might have 
shown Albina! How well he re- 
called the last words she had 
spoken to him! He had left her 
feeling very unhappy; her eyes 
had been full of tears; she had 
told him her doubts about his car- 


ing for her. How ungrateful he 
had been for her kindness! How 
poorly he had repaid her! In the 


miserable moments when he first 
heard of her danger, his wrongs to 
her—for it seemed to him that he 
must have wronged her—were mag- 
nified by his distempered imagina- 
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tion a hundredfold. She had en- 
deavoured to make his fortune, 
risking part of her own in this gener- 
ous endeavour, and he had ren- 
dered her efforts null by the haste 
in which he had gone to work and 
by the general immaturity of his 
plans. Inno respect had she blam- 
ed him. How heavy was Lewis’s 
heart when he reflected during his 
journey upon all these things ! 

And now he was by Albina’s 
bedside, and her own appearance 
and the grave faces in the room 
showed that the danger in which 
she stood was great indeed. 

She opened her eyes upon his 
entrance, and smiled faintly upon 
him, but she did not mention his 
name. Margaret, at Selby’s in- 
stance, gave her some wine. This 
roused her a little. In a few min- 
utes Margaret and the doctor left 
the room, and Lewis was alone 
with her. 

‘ Dearest Albina,’ he said. 

‘Lewis, I am so glad you have 
come. Press my hand. There!’ 

‘Dearest Albina,’ he said again, 
‘how terribly grieved I am to see 
you so! I had no idea you were 
so ill. Your cousin Marcus has 
written once or twice, but not in a 
way to alarm me.’ 

‘Marcus is_ kind,’ 

* Marcus is very kind—’ 

Then she did not speak for a 
little while. 

‘Kiss me, Lewis. 
kiss me!’ she said. 

He bent his head over her and 
kissed her. 

*I shall not live, Lewis.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Albina, you will live!’ 
cried Lewis; but his heart sank, 
and belied his words. 

‘I don’t know that I always wish 
to live,’ she murmured. ‘But I 


she said. 


You don’t 


should wish it if I knew that you 
could love me always.’ 
‘I shall indeed love you always, 
Albina,’ said Lewis fervently. 
‘Lewis, do you know,’ she said 
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after a long pause, ‘I think—I 
made myself ill—or fancy so—by 
troubling myself about your loving 
me. You will not deceive me, will 
you?’ 

‘Indeed I will not,’ he cried 
with a heavy heart, for the words 
smote him. 

‘ But now,’ she went on, ‘I hope 
and almost believe that I was 
wrong.’ 

He murmured that she was in- 
deed wrong. ‘The effort of speak- 
ing had exhausted her. She lay 
back very faint and pale, and the 
next instant the doctor came in 
and said that she must exert her- 
self no more; a glance at her 
showed that she had unwisely 
done so. 

‘Mr. Harding,’ said Dr. Selby 
in a low voice, ‘I am sorry that I 
must now interfere: my patient is 
still very weak.’ 

And in a few minutes Lewis 
left the room, while Albina fixed 
her eyes upon him longingly till 
the door closed upon him. 

His mind was sorely troubled, 
and he sat with Mrs. Gambier. 
It was impossible for him to ar- 
range his thoughts. He felt hum- 
bled and remorseful. How Albina 
loved him! and it was not very 
long since he had felt—though 
perhaps he hesitated fully to re- 
cognise the fact itself—that his 
heart was only partially hers, and 
that Norah Lane still reigned its 
mistress. He had now assured 
Albina that he loved her, and in 
so doing had implied that he cared 
for no one else. From that mo- 
ment he would cast out any linger- 
ing regret for his altered relation- 
ship with Norah. He would be 
unfaithful indeed were he to do less 
than this. 

And then he thought that Al- 
bina might die. Her condition 
was most precarious. She had 
herself spoken of death, and he 
had been summoned to her bed- 
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side because her life was in dan- 
ger. No, no, death was impos- 
sible! It was terrible—it was too 
terrible. With gloomy thoughts 
he strolled about the grounds of 
Mrs. Gambier’s house, glancing 
ever and again at the window of 
the room where Albina lay. Some- 
times Mrs. Gambier would join 
him for a few minutes, or for even 
a longer time; sometimes Marga- 
ret Luxton would come to his side 
with intelligence as to the progress 
Albina was making. 

It was a beautiful October day. 
The sun was very warm; in the 
air there was a slight breeze; the 
approach of winter came in the 
kindest of disguises. 

The exhaustion which succeeded 
Albina’s interview with Lewis Har- 
ding was protracted and serious. 
It was difficult to rally her. Her 
mind wandered again, not from 
fever, but from sheer weakness. 
Dr. Selby looked very grave—other 
symptoms in the case troubled 
him; his anxieties deepened. Miss 
Northbrooke’s other medical at- 
tendant called shortly after Lewis 
had left the room, and he also 
looked alarmed. 

‘I fear—lI fear,’ he whispered to 
Miss Luxton. 

But Selby fought the disease 
bravely. To the task he brought 
skill, patience, and knowledge, 
and he had more than a physician’s 
interest in his patient. He set his 
heart on bringing back Albina from 
the jaws of death. She lacked no- 
thing that he could command. 
The battle was a hard one—the 
ground had to be fought almost 
inch by inch. All that he could 
earn for his labour was Albina’s 
gratitude and Lewis Harding’s gra- 
titude. It would have been some- 
thing indeed if he could have won 
Albina’s love—ah, something in- 
deed! But her love belonged to 


another. John Selby must content 
himself with an honour that was 
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barren. And is not this the case 
in some of the worthiest battles that 
are ever fought ? 

He had his reward at last. More 
than once it was doubtful during 
the day as to the side to which vic- 
tory would incline, and when the 
day faded the issue was still doubt- 
ful. 

It was not until the next morn- 
ing that he could say to Lewis 
Harding, who had naturally passed 
a very anxious night, ‘I am happy 
to say that I am the bearer of good 
news, Mr. Harding. Miss North- 
brooke is out of danger.’ 


‘How fortunate it was,’ said 
Margaret Luxton a few days after- 
wards, as she and Mrs. Gambier 
were out walking together, ‘that 
Dr. Selby was in the house when 
Miss Northbrooke was taken so ill!’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Mrs. Gambier 
meditatively, ‘it was very fortunate 
indeed. Margaret,’ she added, ‘I 
have a secret to confide to you.’ 

‘To me!’ 

‘Yes. I asked Dr. Selby here 
for a special purpose. I feared 
that Lewis Harding and Albina 
were not happy in their engagement, 
and thought it might be for the 
happiness of both that it should be 
broken off. Dr. Selby, I knew, 
had once proposed to Albina, and 
to me it seemed probable that Al- 
bina, in re-meeting him, might, if 
he again proposed, answer in a 
different way. I hope I did not 
do wrong.’ 

_ ‘But,’ cried Margaret, ‘Albina 
is passionately attached to Mr. 
Harding.’ 

‘But do you say the same of 
Mr. Harding ? 

‘Indeed I hope so.’ 

‘You know, of course, of his 
former engagement to Miss Lane ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Marcus Borodaile admitted to 
me that he feared Lewis still 
thought of her.’ 
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‘I hope Marcus is wrong,’ said 
Margaret. 

‘I fear he is right,’ rejoined Mrs. 
Gambier. ‘At any rate, time will 
prove ; and if he is right I can only 
trust that Albina will be satisfied 
that it shall be best for her to 
transfer her affections to another, 
who loves her very much. In all 
this case Dr. Selby has been the lover 
as well as the physician. And did 
that escape your eyes, Margaret ?” 

Before answering, Margaret 
paused a moment. ‘I once thought, 
perhaps, that it was as you say.’ 

‘ We must wait events,’ said Mrs. 
Gambier, ‘and hope that Albina 
will be happy. She has suffered 
much. And what a nurse you have 
been!’ 

‘It has been my greatest joy, 
Mrs. Gambier, to wait upon her 
and pray for her.’ 

‘I believe it. Here comes Mar- 
cus.’ 

When Margaret rejoined her pa- 
tient, who was still confined to her 
bed, she found her looking troubled. 
And Margaret herself was troubled ; 
for in her interview with Marcus he 
had admitted what he had pre- 
viously told Mrs. Gambier regard- 
ing Lewis Harding and Albina. 

‘ But of course,’ he said, ‘it will 
all come right in the end. Lewis 
is too much a man of honour to 
back out of it, particularly after 
poor Albina’s illness. Have no 
fear for him. It would killher. Of 
course he likes her a good deal, 
and will like her more in time. 
Nobody can help liking Albina.’ 

‘Where is Lewis ?’ asked Albina 
of Margaret, the moment she en- 
tered. ‘I have not seen him for 
some time.’ 

‘Shall I go and try to find him, 
Miss Northbrooke? asked Mar- 
garet. 

‘ No,’ replied Albina; ‘I will not 
trouble you to do that.’ But her 
face was clouded. 

Strange to say, with returning 
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health Albina’s fears regarding 
Lewis returned too. In her ex- 
treme weakness she had believed 
in his love and faith; and it was 
merciful that she had so believed. 
But her confidence was shaken 
again now, and this from no cause 
on Lewis Harding’s part. She re- 
called all that had previously pass- 
ed between them before her illness. 
Sadly, too, she recalled the words of 
her cousin, Mrs. Erskine ; they were 
terribly full of significance. And 
then she almost wished that she 
had died. When the world was 
slipping from her, she had be- 
lieved in Lewis; now the world 
was opening before her once again, 
and she was again threatened with 


Autumntide. 


all her old gloomy fancies, doubts, 
and anxieties. 

Then she resolved, as she had 
resolved before, that she would not 
give Lewis his freedom. Life apart 
from him would be nothing to her. 
No; not for ten thousand worlds 
would she release him! 

‘ Mr. Harding is coming towards 
the house,’ said Margaret from the 
window. 

As Lewis entered the room al- 
most immediately afterwards, Al- 
bina looked towards him with much 
eagerness and pain, thinking again 
that for no earthly consideration 
would she release him. 

The honour of John Selby’s ser- 
vices promised to be very barren. 


[To be continued. ] 





AUTUMNTIDE. 


——_—~.—— 


I am pacing the lonely gardens— 
Thou art not by my side, 

In the blended summer and winter, 
In the golden autumntide. 


For the withered leaves are falling 
Amid surrounding sheen ; 

And the long bare trunks stand naked, 
With sunlight glinting between. 


‘Which things are an allegory,’ 
With beauty and wisdom rife ; 
Emblem of our affection, 
Type of a blended life. 


Thine absence would be winter, 
Mirrored in leafless bole ; 

But thy deathless love is the sunshine 
Of summer to my soul. 











TROUBADOUR SONGS. 


XXIII, REASON AND FOLLY. 
By GARINS LE BRUN, 
——>—_—_ 


‘Voici des fragments d'une piéce dont le cadre heureux et les détails piquants semblent 
n'appartenir qu’a ces époques oti la philosophie s'associe habilement aux grices de l'es- 
prit et 4 l'art de la composition,’—RAYNOUARD, 


[ Translated in the original metre. | 


I 


I’ full of thoughts by night and day, 
Joyous or sad I scarce can say ; 
In fact, they pull me either way, 
Each bent, I doubt not, to betray— 
Sage Reason, silly Folly. 
First Reason comes, with downcast eyes, 
And says, ‘ Do be a little wise.’ 
Folly, her sister staid, defies, 
And says, ‘ Whoe’er her method tries 
Is anything but jolly.’ 


Il, 


Reason instils her lessons hard, 

And promises each wight ill-starred 

Secure from every loss to guard— 

‘When soft desire approaches, bard, 
Repress it, and be strong.’ 

Sweet Folly cries, ‘ You silly man, 

Upon yourself to place a ban! 

My maxim is, through life’s short span, 

Enjoy whene’er, howe’er you can— 
It’s not so very wrong.’ 


III. 


Then Reason warns, ‘ Beware, beware, 
Above all else, a female snare. 
If you must love,’ she adds, ‘ take care 
Your lady-love is wise as fair ; 
Or be you mute as oyster.’ 
Folly replies, with lightsome laugh, 
‘ Such regimen’s too strict by half. 
Take Passion for your guiding staff, 
Or else—I do not mean to chaff— 
‘You'd better seek the cloister.’ 
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IV. 


Says Reason, ‘ Next beware of greed : 
Since riches are no use indeed. 
If you are rich, ah, then take heed 
That never friends or fools to feed 

Your property you spend.’ 
Gay Folly tweaks me by the nose, 
And in the churchyard straightway shows 
| Some mounds whereon the verdure grows. 
| Says she, ‘ You’ll soon be under those ; 
Why stint yourself, then, friend ?” 
| 
! 
} 





Vv. 


Reason, with voice so soft and low, 

Says, ‘ Calmly and serenely go, 

While you're on earth a rover.’ 

Mad Folly urges, ‘ Move ahead ! 

You can’t, you know, when once you're dead, 
| And ’twill so soon be over !’ 


MAURICE DAVIES, 














